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- What I Am 


By Franklin K. Lane 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 











I am not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a People may 
become. 

I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of heartbreaks 
and tired muscles. 

Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest 
work, fitting the rails together truly. 

Sometimes 1 droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and 
cynically 1 play the coward. | 

Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that blasts 
judgment. 

But always, I am all that you hope to be, and have the courage 
to try for. 

I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

I am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. 

I am the Constitution and the courts, statutes and statute makers, 
soldier and dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, cook, 
counselor and clerk. 

I am the battle of yesterday and the mistake of to-morrow. 

I am the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 

I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of resolution. 

I am no more than what you believe me to be and I am all that 
you believe I can be. 

I am what you make me, nothing more. 

I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol of 
yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes 
this nation. My stars and my stripes are your dream and 
your labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with cour- 
age, firm with faith, because you have made them so out of 
your hearts. For you are the makers of the flag and it is well 
that you glory in the making. 
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Crisco is never sold in bulk. 
Get it in this air-tight, dirt-proof 
container. 1 lb. net weight; also 
larger sizes. 





Send 10 cents for this 25 cent book: 
“The Whys of Cooking.” Tells 
why Crisco makes foods more deli- 
cious and digestible. Tells how to 
set the table and serve meals. 
Gives over 150 appetizing recipes, 
with many colored illustrations. 
Written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking 
School and Editor of ‘‘ American 
Cookery.” Address Dept. D-7, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ tough pastry ? 


Your pie-crust and fancy pastries can 
be luscious, tender, flaky if you shorten 
with Crisco. 


Crisco produces ideal results because it 


is so delicate. It is strictly vegetable — 


made from choice vegetable oils —clean, 
pure, wholesome, tasteless, odorless. 


Crisco produces ideal results because it 
is so rich. It is all shortening — the 
cream of the oil—contains no water, 
no salt. Every particle enriches. It is 
so rich that a fifth less is needed in 
any recipe calling for animal fat. 


Use Crisco also for biscuits, short breads, frying 
and cake. It is the better fat for every purpose. 
It fries foods without making them greasy. It 
gives cake butter richness at half butter cost. 
You get the ideal fat for every use when you 
order Crisco. Try it.’ 



























































Novie’”’ Bazaar 


Follow the Crowd and Take the Booths and Attendants Anywhere 
You Want Them to Go: By Elizabeth Bissell 











The Ice-Cream-Cone Cart and Jack Frost 


WHEELED truck or trundle car is decorated for 
this purpose. Freezers of ice cream stand inside 
and the cones fit into a counterlike ledge. 


Uncle Josh With His Garden Truck 


N GREEN-AND-WHITE crépe-paper baskets he 
sells you fresh garden stuff for your complete, 
properly balanced vegetable dinner. 







The Motorcycle Has a New Use as a Grab Bag 


toa side car is converted into a huge flower- 
adorned crépe-paper bag of mysterious packets. 


























_ The Old-Fashioned 
Garden Automobile 


UNBONNETED 
and comfortably 
knitting sits Great- 
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Grandmother, but she The All-Star 
will stop to sell you Candy Truck 
fancy workbags and 

other articles she has HE hood of 


the car is cov- 
ered to look like a 
big red box with 
white bow; the 


inside the car. 


Bi TR ROARS His: CEE HE 





‘ white boxes have 
Oriental Water ; cake: te 
Carrier i and white lights il- 
N SOFT flow- : luminate it. 
ing crépe-paper : Ain 
: ‘ Poe) 
robes of the East, : i Pag 


she serves you 
lemonade in to- 








J The Butterfly Girl’s Wheelbarrow Garden 


day’s sanitary 

style: from a por- Bg ft ER companion, the Butterfly Boy, hands 
celain container, *, é out your selection of choice flowers for your 
in paper cups. i ee table or plants for your garden. 
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Everybody Has a Birthday! Here’s Your Cake! The Old-Time Indian Way of Getting Around i. 
HIS truck could as well serve as a food car, with all sorts of home-baked delicacies T= delightful Indian girls clad in crépe-paper robes have woven baskets for | 
to be sold from its counters. Canned vegetables, fruits and jellies, and sweet, rich your choosing. They are sure to be popular with the crowd. The baskets may | 


fruit juices to drink should also find ready sale. be of crépe-paper rope, reed or sweet grass. 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 

















Personal 


About Folks You Have Heard and Read About 








The Piano That Once 
Saved Jack London’s Life . 


Jack London met Paderewski once and 
said: ‘Mr. Paderewski, my performance on 
a piano on one occasion was the means of 
saving my life.” 

““How’so?” asked the pianist. 

“Well,” said London, “father owned a 
plantation on the Mississippi. There was a 
flood. The water broke through the levee 
and tore the house from its foundations. 
Father floated off downstream on the dining 
table. I accompanied him on the piano.” 





A Pershing Was Born in Alsace. The 
name was Frederick Pfoerschin, who was 
born in 1724 in Alsace, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the Rhine River. When 
twenty-five years old he emigrated to Amer- 
ica and here married. Some years later the 
family changed the name, to fit the new en- 
vironment, to Pershin. Then later a final 


iii ” 


g’’ was added. 


‘The Y. M. C. A. had some men overseas 
with illuminating names: Mr. Sentinel Hill; 
Mr. Garland Flowers; Mr. Moses Paradise; 
Mr. John Paul Jones; Mr. Day Knapp and 
Mr. Day Knight. Mr. La Rogue was a bank 
examiner and Mr. Beddo Goodnight lived on 
Sunset Avenue. 





No Red Flowers on the Stage in a play is 
David Belasco’s rule. ‘‘They distract the 
attention of the audience” is his reason. 





Here is Where the Crown Prince 
Didn’t Get Off 


An American girl once withered the for- 
mer Crown Prince. She met him in Berlin 
before the war. He was making his usual bid 
for a pretty girl’s favor. 

“T suppose it is difficult for you as an 
American to realize,” said the prince, “that 
I can trace my ancestry back twenty-seven 
generations.” 

“Ts that so?” said the girl. ‘‘ What else can 
you do?” 





They Wanted a Mexican Godfather for 
their child. So, in order that the Reverend 
Fidel Dominguez, of Saltillo, Coahuila, 
Mexico, might act as godfather for their 
baby, Severo Verga and his wife, of Laredo, 
Texas, took their three-month-old child to 
the center of the international bridge, where 
she was baptized by a minister. 





The Popular King of the Belgians, one of 
the true heroes of the war, spent a year in the 
United States studying economic conditions 
in the West, under the-guidance of James J. 
Hill. This was in 1898, when, of course, he 
was heir apparent to the Belgian throne. 
During that visit he was for a short time a 
reporter on a New York newspaper. 





A Woman Wearing Man’s Clothes can do 
a distinct service. Dr. Mary Walker did 
such a service when, in donning man’s 
clothes, she invented the inside neckband on 
shirts, which protects the skin from being 
rubbed by the collar button. 





A Man Moved From Rochester, New York, 
to New York City, but couldn’t get a barber 
to cut his hair to his liking. So he traveled to 
Rochester twice a month to have his hair cut 
by his favorite barber. When he passed 
away, his notebook showed that these hair- 
cutting trips had cost him $712, and he had 
traveled 23,750 miles. 





What Theodore Roosevelt Read 
When He Was Tired 


It had been a hard day for Theodore 
Roosevelt on one of his.campaign trips. He 
had spoken six times, attended a breakfast, 
a formal luncheon and an elaborate dinner. 
Then back to his special train he went, and, 
arriving there, he said to a friend: “I’m a 
bit blown. Go you out, old man, and buy 
me some hair-raising ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust,’ 
‘Jesse James, the Dead-Shot Desperado’ 
detective stories, and mention it not in the 
streets of Gath, or whatever the name of 
this here town may be.” 





Charles M. Schwab says that the biggest 
single asset of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
is not its plant, its mines, its machinery or 
any of its material possessions, but its organ- 
ization of men. 








Land of Mine! 


I 
HEN the eagle, sternly 


; gazing, 
| Saw the war torch fiercely blazing, 
Then he sounded forth his call, 
Crying out to one and all 
}| That autocracy must fall, 
| Land of mine! 
II 


At his call we gave our treasure, 
Men and money without measure. 
Olive drab and navy blue, 
Mile on mile marched into 
view ! — 
" Service flags for me — for you! — 
Land of mine! 


Ii 


Gave we sons and gave we daugh- 
ters, 
Fearless of mine-laden waters, 
Bridge of boats across the sea, 
With Old Glory flying free! — 
Our beloved we gave to thee, 
Land of mine! : 


IV 


Well we knew what we were giv- 
ing, 

Years of thy traditions’ living! 

Eager nations read the scroll, 

| Stout of heart and clean of soul, 

11 Standard bearers of the whole 

Land of mine! 


Vv 


* Sound retreat?” Uncomprehend- 
ing! 

“Forward march!” Foe lines are 

: bending! 

1] On our strength a city leans— 

}) “Fire at will!” Through shifting 
scenes 

Hear the shouts of our Marines, 
Land of mine! 


VI 


Never can their deeds of glory 
Ere be told in song or story! 





























Opposite the Maxim Home in Brooklyn, 
where Hiram Stevens Maxim, the inventor 
of the Maxim gun, lived, there resided a 
physician who had a pretty servant girl. It 
was the custom of the policeman on the beat 
to pay his respects to this maid in the eve- 
ning. Mr. Maxim would spend hours sitting 
in an upstairs window with a tin shooter in 
his hand blowing peas at the policeman. 
Finally he became so adept at the gentle art 
that he could hit the wall of the doctor’s 
house above the heads of the lovers and 
cause the peas to drop on them. 

The policeman blamed the small boy who 
lived next door, who naturally denied it. 





“The Shortest Speech I Ever Made, most 
difficult and the most successful,” said Joseph 
H. Choate once, ‘“‘ was that which I made to 
an audience consisting of one young lady 
about forty years ago.” And the great jurist 
bowed to Mrs. Choate. 


By LILIAN BELL 


Sailors in an icy sea, 

Cheering mates courageously 

In the dark, that hope might be! 
Land of mine! 


VII : 


Flying men! To fear a stranger, || 

Seeking foe and courting danger! |} 

Kin me clouds and windy spaces, 

Brothers of sky paths and places, 

Sons of eagles — OUR aces! 
Land of mine! 


Vil 


Never ending, marching, singing! 

Khaki-clad, our lines went swing- 
ing! 

Where the foeman’s emblem 
flew, 

& our flag —red, white and 

lue !— 
This the goal they kept in view, 
Land of mine! 


IX 


O’er the graves of those who sleep, 
Nobly dead, we dare not weep! 
On their faith in us depending, 
Theirs the pride to die, defen 
ing! 
For them, praise and prayers are 
blending, 
Land of mine! 


Xx 


Now to thee the world is turning, 
Haply thy ideals discerning. é 
Smaller peoples look to thee, 
Struggling bravely to be free, 
Refuge, savior shalt thou be, 

Land of mine! 5 


XI 


Mounting as on eagle pinion, 
Thou hast kept thy free dominion! 
Soon shall all the nations be 
Schools of thy democracy — 
Give we thanks to God for thee! 
LAND OF MINE! 
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‘“Why Do You Not Marry?’’ said Queen 
Victoria to Lord Kitchener one day. 

“Because I love one woman already,” 
answered Kitchener. 

““Indeed?”’ asked the surprised Queen. 
“And pray who is she, may I ask?” 

“Your Majesty” —and he made alow bow. 





One of the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, William R. Day, has four sons, 
all good lawyers. A while ago it so happened 
that three of these, Bill, Luther and Rufus, 
appeared before the Supreme Court, on behalf 
of clients, within a week. Each time, Jus- 
tice Day sat in his place, but, following cus- 
tom, took no part in passing on the case in 
which his son was interested. 

“See here, Day,” suggested one of the 
associate justices, “you’re having it pretty 
easy of late, don’t you think? If you only 
had a few more lawyer sons you wouldn’t do 
any work up here at all.” 





It reads: “Geo: 





Here’s the Worst Autograph in Congress 


Ln, bie Pw 


Holden Tinkham,” the Massachusetts 
Congressman. It not only fails to look like that, but falls 
entirely short of looking like any name at all, 














Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But All are Chatty 





The King Couldn’t Guarantee 
the Result, But He Could the “Try” 


After a grand review of German troops at 
Potsdam the Kaiser called out to the officer 
commanding the Prussian Guard, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by all the dis- 
tinguished guests who were grouped in front 
of the palace: ‘Pick me out a hundred men 
from the Prussian Guard!” 

Then, taking the arm of King Edward VII, 
who was there, he said: ‘‘Come with me.” 
He escorted King Edward very delicately 
round the hundred men and then said ban- 
teringly: 

“Well, do you think you could find a hun- 
dred men in England to beat them?” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” 
promptly replied the late king, ‘‘but I could 
easily find fifty who would try.” 


When the War Was at its Worst a brand- 
new stenographer was assigned to Secretary 
of War Baker’s office. The young man was a 
bit nervous, for it was his first fling at taking 
dictation from a cabinet officer. How do you 
suppose the secretary greeted him? He rose, 
shook hands cordially, and said: ‘My name’s 
Baker. What’s yours?” 





Here is a Little Caprice of Rear Admiral 
Samuel McGowan, Paymaster-General of 
the Navy: He aims to have business which 
will keep him away from his own office every 
Monday forenoon. Because, he says, Mon- 
day forenoon is the worst time of the whole 
week for visitors who come with unnecessary 
requests. They sit around Sunday, says 
McGowan, and think up things to ask for 
on Monday. 





The New Secretary of the Treasury, 
Carter Glass, hasn’t gone to bed before one 
o’clock in the morning for years and years 
and years. It isn’t that he is a congenital 
night owl, but he went to work as printer on 
a morning newspaper when he was thirteen 
years old, and the habit of staying up nights 
has clung to him ever since. 


Charles E. Hughes Has a Routine for 
lunch, from which he never varies if he can 
help it. He has two lamb chops: those and 
nothing else. 


The Farmer Who Left 
the Congressman in Darkness 


The congressman from North Dakota, 
Mr. Young, went one evening to speak in a 
small town in his state. Something was 
wrong with the lights in the littie meeting 
house. So a man living in the neighborhood 
provided a big lantern with a reflector back 
of it, and that was the only illumination in 
the entire building. The congressman had 
not got a third through his speech when the 
proprietor of the lantern suddenly took it 
down off its hook and stalked out with it, 
leaving the meeting in utter darkness and 
putting an abrupt end to the meeting. The 
reason was afterward discovered that the 
congressman had said something with which 
the lantern owner did not agree, and he 
forthwith went home! 





Titles Certainly Hide Names. Who thinks 
to-day of W. H. Lever, the English soap 
man, when you hear ‘‘Lord Leverhulme”’? 
Of Alfred Harmsworth, a poor newsboy, 
when you hear “Lord Northcliffe’? Of 
William Maxwell Aitken when you hear 
“Lord Beaverbrook”? Of Weetman Dick- 
inson Pearson when you hear “Lord Cow- 
dray”? Of Rufus Isaacs when you hear 
“Lord Reading”? And so it goes. 





There Was an English Earl, way back in 
1792, who loved gambling so much that he 
had slices of bread with ham between brought 
to him to the gaming table so he need not 
stop playing. He was the fourth Earl of 
Sandwich, a name derived from a town in 
Kent. From this habit of the earl’s came 
the popular “sandwich.” 





The Champion Polo Player of England 
was at a dinner at which Paderewski, the 
pianist, was present. To the great polo 
player, Paderewski said, after dinner: “‘ Now, 
tell me, what is the difference between you 
and me?” 

“T certainly give that up,” replied the 
Englishman. 

“Easy enough,” answered Paderewski. 
“You are a soul that plays polo. I am a 
Pole that plays solo.” 
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ABY’S yawns turn into gurgles of delight when he is dipped into the 
fragrant, bubbling lather of his Ivory Soap bath. 4 

b 

He enjoys the cleansing suds from the top of his yellow curls to the tips of r 
his crinkly pink toes. Ivory always is mild, pure, gentle—never irritates. c 
It is so free from harsh, drying materials that it feels cool and soothing to : 
the most sensitive skin. ; 
You will find Ivory Soap in the bath-tubs of the best cared for babies every- I 
where—in beautiful nurseries, in spotless, sanitary hospitals, and in modest b 
homes where tenderness and good sense prevail. It is the pure, safe soap V 
for young—and old, 
: fe 

a h 

IVORY SOAP. .... (20m) . . Dice 100 punt 
IT FLOATS y 





Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada (> @OAGl 
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C Pre Romance. 


of Geneval Lershin 
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Mrs. Pershing With Her Children, Helen, »S } 
Anne, Mary and Francis Warren 
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OVE came suddenly to 
General Pershing fif- 
teen years ago. ‘‘God-sent,’’ he said of it. He was in 
Zamboanga, in Mindanao, in June, 1903. Frances Warren— 
baptized Helen Frances—was in Wellesley, in Massachusetts. 
Six thousand miles separated Zamboanga and Wellesley. 
A continent and an ocean lay between them. 

Pershing was captain of the Fifteenth United States 
Cavalry at the time. He was forty-three years of age. 
Frances Warren was twenty-three. Neither knew the other 
existed. But the same day that June they started for Wash- 
ington. 


The Girl First Reads of Pershing in a Newspaper 


Moe WARREN had just finished her course at 
Wellesley College and life seemed very wonderful. It 
beckoned—life, and the world. And she was free to live. 
The youth of her cried joyous response. Soon she would enter 
Washington society, received everywhere, the only daughter 
and heiress of United States Senator Francis Emroy Warren, 
of Wyoming. Wonderful indeed was life’s outlook. 

As she lay back daydreaming in her Pullman chair her 
father watched her wistfully. He was thinking, perhaps, of 
her mother, who had passed away but a short time before, 
and of the big responsibility now wholly his. Frances War- 
ren was slender, light-haired, blue-eyed and a smile all sun- 
shine. Her greatest charm, apart from her sweet, brave 
mouth, were her eyes. Clear, unafraid, honest, they were 
reflective of each thought and emotion. This girl of his from 
- of Wyoming, the senator knew, was a girl with a heart 
of gold. 

Suddenly she became restless. She swung her chair 
around and away from him and picked up a newspaper. A 
headline attracted her—a glaring caption calling attention 
to the exploits of Captain Pershing in Mindanao, his sub- 
jugation of the Moros of that island and his explorations 


about Lake Lanao. She read 

every word of the screaming 
type, then the article that followed. White men for cen- 
turies, she learned, had strived for such achievements, yet 
Captain Pershing had been the first to succeed. He in- 
terested her. She had never heard his name, had never 
seen it in print before, but he interested- her strangely. 

“Father,” she said, swinging her chair around quickly and 
leaning forward to touch her father on the knee, “who is 
Captain Pershing?” 

She could not have asked a better-informed man. Her 
father at that time was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs. He outlined briefly the history of the 
Philippines, more fully the history of Mindanao and the 
Sulu Archipelago, where Captain Pershing had won fame. 


“T Want to Meet Him,” She Said to Her Father 


4b senator recounted the story to me a few weeks ago: 
“T told her,” he said, ‘‘all I knew about Jack Pershing. | 
could see that she was deeply impressed. ‘Father,’ she said, 
‘Il want to meet him.’ Jack was a hero to her, a man who 
had done worth-while things.” 

“You know,”’ the old man said simply, ‘‘as I look back— 
aside from the fate that drew them together—I believe the 
romance of Jack Pershing and Frances Warren started that 
afternoon on the train when she chanced to pick up the 
newspaper with the article about him.” 

The senator paused. It was several minutes before he 
continued. 

“ At Chicago,”’ he resumed quietly, ‘‘I received a telegram 
from a colleague, who knew I was bringing my daughter to 
the Capitol, telling me of a dance that was to be held at Fort 
Myer on the night of our expected arrival. He thought 
Frances might like to go. I showed her the message and 
laughingly remarked that her hero might be there. Little 
did I know! 

(Page 7) 
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© The 
Happy Days Until 
Hits Calvary 


Game to Flim 
By 
Havolo F Wheeler 


“oO” 


“When we reached Washington, late the next afternoon, 
Senator Millard’s daughter— Millard and I had apartments 
on the same floor—was waiting at the station for us. She 
hustled usinto an automobile, at the same time telling breath- 
lessly of a dinner that Frances and I must go to that night. 
There were to be her father and I, she said, she and my 
daughter, a Miss Reed, superintendent of some Indian 
educational bureau long since discontinued, and Jack 
Pershing. 

“T see now it was love at sight. They sat together, Jack 
and Frances, and for the most part they were oblivious of the’ 
rest of us. Frances, apparently, had not been content with 
my recital of Jack’s achievements in Mindanao. She must 
have them all direct from him. I recall, as if it were yes- 
terday, how she asked him to go to the dance with her that 
night, and how he replied: ‘1 am an old army officer, not 
much used to dancing.’ She repeated her invitation. He 
made some excuse, lost to my memory now. But he went. 
And he and Frances danced almost every dance together.” 

The senator was right. 

That night at dinner, it was, that love came suddenly to 
Pershing. And perhaps because he was forty-three and had 
never loved before, this sudden-born love for Frances Warren 
fired the depths of him. 


Pershing Tells His Friend About It 


IRECTLY from the dinner he went to the bachelor 

quarters he shared with his closest and best friend, 
Charles E. Magoon, one-time governor-general of Cuba 
and later governor of the Panama Canal Zone. Magoon 
was asleep. But Pershing had to tell Magoon and he had to 
tell him at once. Magoon was wakened. 

“T shall never forget that night,’’ Magoon said to me. 
“Jack began by explaining that he was compelled to wake 
me. Then, sitting on the side of my bed, he told me about 
Frances. She was the girl God made for him, he said. His 
love, he said, was God-sent. 

“He talked and talked until I bade him remember that 
even if he were in love and could go without sleep I was not 
in love and had to sleep. He asked a thousand questions. 
He wanted to know if I thought it were right for an ‘old man’ 
like him, an ‘old army officer’ especially, with the slimmest 
chances of promotion, to marry a girl like Frances.’ 

Magoon did not tell me how he answered the questions, 
nor what advice, if any, he pronounced. Perhaps he did not 
remember. Athyway, it is certain that Pershing in his love, 
as in everything else in his life, decided the matter for 
himself. : 

And his decision must have been made that night—that 
morning, rather. For dawn was streaking the sky before he 
would let Magoon go to sleep. 


At a Dance for Alice Roosevelt 


Te same day Captain Pershing acted on his decision. 
He began his courtship of Frances Warren. Circum- 
stances helped him. He had been called to Washington from 
Mindanao to serve on the first General Staff, created in 1903 
when the office of commanding general of the army was 
legislated out of existence, and he was in Washington most 
of the time. It must not be thought, though, that he was 
without rivals. Frances Warren had many suitors. But he 
was the favored one. 

A little story of her father’s, a very simple little story, is 
illustrative. 

“T recall a dance,” he told me. ‘It was given in honor of 
Miss Alice Roosevelt— Mrs. Longworth now—and Frances 
and Jack had been invited. For some reason my daughter 
said she did not think she would go. On the morning of the 
dance, I remember, she said positively she was not going. I 
suspected pique: Jack or someoné. When I came home for 
luncheon I noticed some orchids in a vase. I asked who 
had sent them and she said they were from Jack. Later she 
showed me a note that had come with the flowers asking if 
he might dance the cotillion with her that night. She went 
to the dance. 

“Tt snowed that night and when the dance was over Jack 
walked with Frances to her carriage. The sidewalk was very 
slushy. Then, as customary in those days when attending a 
girl unchaperoned,as my daughter, by some chance, happened 
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‘on January twenty-sixth, by the 


to'be, he turned to leave her. She looked down 
at his feet. He had on pumps. She invited 
him to get into her carriage, that she might take 
him to his apartment. He explained that it 
would be regarded as most improper for him todo so. She 
insisted. She told him that she would drive down the street 


_ a short distance and wait for him. She had her way. She 


dropped Jack at his apartment.” 


She Hears a Presidential Message Praise Him 


1 strongest bond between Pershing and Frances War- 
ren developed from her intense sympathy and interest 
in his work in Mindanao. She read and studied Philippine 
problems, and when Philippine questions came up for dis- 
cussion in the Senate she sat in the Senate gallery and 
listened. She was there not long after she met Pershing, at 
the time when President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, 
referred to Pershing’s success in Mindanao and scored the 
seniority regulation which made it impossible for the Presi- 
dent to reward such officers. He could make officers generals, 
with the approval of the Senate, but he could not promote 
to below that rank, elevate a captain to a colonelcy, just 
what he wanted to do in Pershing’s case. Said Roosevelt in 
the message that Frances Warren heard read: 

“Until this system is changed we cannot hope that our 
officers will be of as high grade as we have a right to expect, 
considering the material upon which we have to draw. 
Moreover, when a man renders such service as Captain 
Pershing rendered in the Moro campaign it ought to be 
possible to reward him without jumping him to the grade 
of brigadier general.” 

She heard, and her pride in the man who was a hero to her 
and would always be a hero to her increased. 

When the winter ended Frances Warren returned to her 
home in Cheyenne. Meantime, Pershing had been detailed 
to Oklahoma City as assistant chief of staff to the com- 
manding general of the Southwestern 
Division, Major General Samuel S. 
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attended. So did all the celebrities of the Capital: ambas- 
sadors, foreign ministers and scores of army and navy of- 
ficers. Magoon, he who was waked, was best man. Miss 
Anne Decker Orr, of Pittsburgh, now the wife of Lieutenant 
Colonel Boswell, of Pershing’s staff in France, Frances War- 
ren’s dearest friend and classmate, was maid of honor. 
Among the ushers were Captain Archie Butts, that brave 
and gallant officer who was lost on the Titanic; Major 
General Crozier and Admiral Sims. There was a wedding 
reception, and Pershing and his bride left for Japan. 

Their Tokio honeymoon days were destined to be short. 
Mrs. Pershing was to learn right away what it meant to be a 
soldier’s wife by never knowing at what hour orders might 
take her husband from her. The Russian-Japanese War was 
in progress, and soon after their arrival at the embassy Per- 
shing was assigned as an observer to go to the front with the 
army commanded by General Kuroki. He was gone until 
September. . 

Lloyd C. Griscom, our ambassador to England in 1893, 
was minister to Japan in 1905 and Mrs. Pershing remained 
at the embassy with Mrs. Griscom. There were, of 
course, the many social functions that attach to 
the life of embassies. These alleviated some- = 
what the pain of absence of her husband. Ez 
She met the Emperor of Japan and count- 
less dignitaries of the Empire. But 
there were times when she was very 
lonely. 


The First Child is Born 


Te year following her hus- 
band’s return passed quickly 
and the anniversary of that re- 
turn signalized a great event at 
the embassy and brought added 
happiness into their lives, 





Sumner, under whom he had served in 
Mindanao. Pershing welcomed the 





transfer. In the summer General 
Sumner moved his headquarters to 
Colorado Springs. And Colorado 
Springs, as Pershing soon learned, was 
not very farfrom Cheyenne. Pershing 
wasxconstantly going to Cheyenne, 
General Sumner: told me. Thus the 
courtship begun in Washington was 
continued throughout the summer. 
Out on the free sweeps of the senator’s 
ranch in Wyoming, Pershingand Fran- 
ces Warren rode horseback together 
and lived glorious days—days filled 
with hope and promise. 

In the autumn Frances Warren re- 
turned to Washington. And again 
fortune favored Pershing. He was 
ordered, in October, 1904, to report as 
a student at the Army War College. 
He was able to follow Frances War- 
ren to the Capital. 


Pershing’s Talk With Taft 


HE first thing he did when he ar- 
rived in Washington was to call on 
Senator Warren. Pershing told of his 
love for Frances Warren and sought 
permission to ask her to be his wife. 
The senator granted it gladly. He 
had become very fond of Pershing. 
Then, too, the senator was an old army 
man himself, a veteran of the Civil 
War and a Medal of Honor man, 
awarded that most distinguished or- 
der “for gallantry on battlefield at 
siege of Port Hudson,” and he had 
admiration for all soldiers. A few 
hours later Frances Warren promised 
to be Pershing’s wife. She said they 
would be married in June. But even 
as fate had drawn them together, so 
fate again was to decide this. 
Pershing finished his course at the 
War College the first of January and 
almost immediately received appoint- 
ment as military attaché to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Tokio. He had 
wanted the appointment and the news 
was very gratifying until he suddenly. 
recalled that the general staff or some 
authority had said that the attaché 
should not be a married man. He 
hastened to the office of the Secretary 
of War, who, at the time, was Mr. 
Taft. Now, although Pershing did 
not know it, a friend of his had called 
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Their first child 
was born on 
September 8, 
1906: a girl. 
Pershing asked 
that she be 
named Helen 
Elizabeth. 
So that was the 
name they 
gave her. Three 
other children 
came later: 
Anne Orr, born 
March 25,1908, 
at Camp John 
Hay, in Beguet 
Province of the 
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earlier on the Secretary and had in- 
formed him of Pershing’s engagement. 
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But Pershing entered the Secretary’s 
office without a suspicion of this. 
“There seems to be a decision by the staff,’’ Pershing said 
quietly, ‘‘that no married man can have the post at Tokio.” 
Taft smiled. He must have given that inimitable chuckle 
of his to himself! ‘You understand that no married man 
can be appointed,” he replied judicially. ‘You have the 
appointment. You are not married now, are you? No. 
Well’’—and the Secretary was most judicial now—‘‘no army 
court nor board,” he continued, ‘will revoke that appoint- 
ment if the officer in question happens to get married,” 
Pershing did not have to hear more. 


The Wedding Which the President Attends 


HE WENT at once and told Frances Warren and arrange- 
ments for their wedding were soon made. They were 
married in the Church of the Epiphany, in Washington, 
everend Randolph H. 
McKim, the rector then and the rector now. 

The wedding, for all its haste, was among the most 
fashionable of the season. President and Mrs. Roosevelt 


Warren (usu- 

ally called 
“Warren” on account of his mother’s name being Frances), 
born June 24, 1909, at Cheyenne; and Mary Margaret, born 
May 19, 1912, at Zamboanga—three girls and one boy. 

Twelve days after the birth of this first child there was 
cause for more happiness. Pershing was promoted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the rank of brigadier general by being 
jumped over the heads of eight Rundved and sixty-two 
officers who were his senior. 

Mrs. Pershing recalled that day she had sat in the Senate 
gallery and listened to the President’s message. Even 
greater pride filled her heart. 

Of course there was a stir over the promotion. Those 
officers who recognized no stronger tenet, no stricter fiat, 
than the long-established custom of promotion by seniority 
arose to protest. They even went so far as to impugn his 
character. Their charges were refuted, each and every im- 
putation proved false, and the promotion was confirmed by 
the Senate. 

A month afterward Pershing and his wife, with their baby, 
left Tokio and returned to the United States. They landed 
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at San Francisco and a few days later, on Novem- 


general of the Department of California. He 
was to hold that post but a few weeks. 

Wonderful weeks they were, though, those weeks at the 
Presidio. Pershing was never to forget them. Meantime 
trouble seemed impending in the Far East. Pershing was 
ordered to the Philippines. With his wife and baby he 
again crossed the Pacific. They reached Manila on Decem- 
ber third. He was placed in command of the post of Fort 
William McKinley, just outside of Manila, and from then 
until July 31, 1908, with the exception of a few trips to 
Japan, Pershing and his wife lived there. Pershing’s duties 
were largely diplomatic and administrative, and his wife 
took the same keen interest in them that she had mani- 
fested in his work in Mindanao. Their second child was 
born at that time. 

When they left Manila it was to go to Paris. Pershing 
had been ordered there to await eventualities in the Balkans. 
His orders designated him as an observer should there be 

war. With their two children they proceeded to the 
French capital by way of Vladivostok, reaching 
there without any incident worthy of mention. 


Again America, Then Mindanao 


HEY remained in Paris several 
weeks, then returned to the United 
States, arriving in Washington in 
January, 1909. Pershing was as- 
signed to duty in the office of the 
Chief of Staff. Their stay in the 
capital, however, was soon inter- 
rupted. Pershing was stricken 
with an acute illness, necessi- 
tating his going to the Army 
and Navy General Hospital 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
His wife accompanied him 
part way across the continent 
and then left him to go with 
the children to her father’s 
home in Cheyenne. 
There, while her husband 
was still in the hospital, her 
only son wasborn. Pershing 
was able to rejoin her in Sep- 
tember.’ Then, just as they 
were planning to have a few 
weeks’ rest together, orders 
were received from the War 
Department. Mrs. Pershing 
noted their arrival with a smile. 
Orders to her husband were 
orders to her; and so, with a 
smile, she learned that she and 
her husband must return once 
more to the Philippines, this time 
to Mindanao, to Zamboanga, 
whence Pershing had come to find 
her. Somehow she had a feeling of 
elation. 
This time Pershing was going to Min- 
danao with supreme authority as com- 
manding general of the Department of 
Mindanao and governor of Moro Province. 
He was to be the head of the military and 
the civil government of the island and the 
Sulu Archipelago. 

Pershing and his wife, now with three children, reached 
Manila on November 3, 1909. They proceeded at once to 
Zamboanga. There they lived until the end of 1913. It was 
there that their last child was born. 


Pershing Does Some Fighting 


‘lo years in Zamboanga, with occasional trips to 
Manila, were in many ways the happiest years of their 
lives. For the first time since their marriage they had a 
home that was really their own. In Tokio they had to live 
in the embassy. Elsewhere, if they did have a place by 
themselves it was for so short a time it hardly could be con- 
sidered home. In Zamboanga they lived in the governor’s 
residence. And Pershing was governor. 

When he was in Mindanao and won fame Pershing was a 
subordinate officer. Many plans that he would like to have 
carried out were not considered feasible by his superiors. In 
the years that had intervened he had had time to reconsider 
those plans. He had talked them over with his wife. When 
he returned to Mindanao those that were best he put in 
execution, always first consulting his wife. Together, in- 
deed, did they administer the affairs of Mindanao and the 
Sulu Archipelago. One purpose always actuated: the desire 
to bring permanent peace. Little by little this was done. In 
1913 the Moros were ameliorated and Moro Province was 
turned over to full civil government. Pershing was the 
last military governor. 

This was not accomplished, though, without some fighting. 
There were sporadic outbreaks, and more than once Mrs. 
Pershing saw her husband depart to lead troops in action. 
There was the engagement of Bud Dajo on the island of Jolo 
in December, 1911. It followed Pershing’s order that the 
Moros of the province be disarmed. The datos, or chiefs of 
Jolo, would not be disarmed. With their followers, they 
resisted the authorities and retreated into the crater of an 
extinct volcano known as Bud Dajo. Pershing himself led 
the forces that stormed the crater. Mrs. Pershing anxiously 
awaited news. Christmas Day that year—it was 1911— 
she heard from him. He had overpowered the renegades. All 
had been killed or taken prisoners. 

In 1913 there was another similar engagement —the battle 
of Bagsak. Again Mrs. Pershing was kept in suspense for 
many days. Then victory. That was the last battle. 


The Fateful Telegram and the End 


Will the pacification of the Moros, Pershing’s tour of 
duty in Mindanao ended. Orders called him back to 
the United States, and with his wife and children he sailed 
from Manila, landing again at San Francisco., It was at the 
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You Can Try it if You Like: 
Mrs. Brewster Tries it in This Story: 


But You Can’t Put New Wine Into Old Bottles ; 


This Year's Birds Simply Won't Go 
Into Last Year’s Nests: 


Why? You'll Learn in This Delicious Tale: 





=—ssaeikS- HOSEA C. BREWSTER always 
€i31;;5) 24) cleaned house in September and April. 
She started with the attic and worked her 
purifying path down to the cellar in strict 
accordance with Article I, Section 1, Un- 
written Rules for House Cleaning. For 
ma||| twenty-five years she had done it. For 

||| twenty-five years she had hated it—being 
an intelligent woman. For twenty-five 
years, towel swathed about her head, skirt 
pinned back, sleeves rolled up—the costume dedicated to 
house cleaning since the days of What’s-Her-Name, mother 
of Lemuel (see Proverbs)— Mrs. Brewster had gone through 
the ceremony twice a year. 

Furniture on the porch, woolens on the line, mattresses 
in the yard—everything that could be pounded, beaten, 
whisked, rubbed, flapped, shaken or aired was dragged out 
and subjected to one or all of these indignities. After which, 
completely cowed, they were dragged in again and set in 
their places. Year after year, in attic and in cellar, things 
had piled up higher and higher—useless things, sentimental 
things; things in trunks; things in chests; shelves full of 
things wrapped up in brown-paper parcels. 














ND boxes—oh, above all, boxes; pasteboard boxes, long 
and flat, square and oblong, each bearing weird and cryp- 
tic pencilings on one end; cryptic, that is, to anyone except 
Mrs. Brewster and you who have owned an attic. Thus 
“*H’s Fshg Tckl”’ jabberwocked one long slim box. Another 
stunned you with ‘Cur Ted Slpg Pch.”’ A cabalistic third 
hid its contents under “‘Slp Cov Pinky Rm.” To say nothing 
of such curt yet intriguing fragments as ‘‘ Blk Nt Drs” and 
“Sun Par Val.”” Once you had the code key they translated 
themselves simply enough into such homely items as Hosey’s 
fishing tackle, canvas curtains for Ted’s sleeping porch, slip 
covers for Pinky’s room, black net dress, sun-parlor valance. 
The contents of those boxes formed a commentary on 
normal American household life as lived by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hosea C. Brewster, of Winnebago, Wisconsin. Hosey’s 
rheumatism had prohibited trout fishing these ten years; Tcd 
wrote from Arizona that “the li’l’ ol’ sky”’ was his sleeping- 
porch roof and you didn’t have to worry out there about 
the neighbors seeing you in your pyjamas; Pinky’s rose- 
cretonne room had lacked an occupant since Pinky left the 
Winnebago High School for the Chicago Art Institute, 
thence to New York and those amazingly successful maga- 
zine covers that stare up at you from your table—young lady, 
hollow chested (she’d need to be with that décolletage), carry- 
ing feather fan. You could tell a Brewster cover at sight, 
without the fan. That leaves the black net dress and the 
sun-parlor valance. The first had grown too tight under the 
arms (Mrs. Brewster’s arms); the second had faded. 


























“Say, Milly,” He 

Confided, “They’re 
All From Wiscon- 
sin—or Approxi- 
mately; Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Around. Far’s 
I Can Make Out 
There’s Only One 
New Yorker, Really, 
in the Whole Ca- 
boodle of ’7Em” 
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A ril 25th, as Usual 


By Edna Ferber 


Now, don’t gather from this that Mrs. Brewster was an 
ample, pie-baking, ginghamed old soul who wore black silk 
and a crushed-looking hat with a palsied rose atop it. Nor 
that Hosea C. Brewster was spectacled and slippered. Not 
at all. The Hosea C. Brewsters, of Winnebago, Wisconsin, 
were the people you’ve met on the veranda of the Moana 
Hotel at Honolulu, or at the top of Pike’s Peak, or peering 
into the restless heart of Vesuvius. They were the prosper- 
ous Middle-Western type of citizen who runs down to 
Chicago to see the new plays and buy a hat, and to order a 
dozen Wedgwood salad plates at Field’s. 

Mrs. Brewster knew about Dunsany and Georgette and 
alligator pears; and Hosea Brewster was in the habit of 
dropping around to the Elks’ Club, up above Schirmer’s 
furniture store on Elm Street, at about five in the afternoon 
on his way home from the cold-storage plant. The Brewster 
house was honeycombed with sleeping porches and sun 
parlors and linen closets, and laundry chutes and vegeta- 
ble bins and electric surprises, as your well-to-do Middle- 
Western home is likely to be. 

That home had long ago grown too large for the two of 
them—physically, that is. But as the big frame house had 
expanded, so had they—in tolerance and understanding and 
humanness—until now, as you talked with them, you felt 
that here was room and to spare of sun-filled mental cham- 
bers, and shelves well stored with experience; and pantries 
and bins and closets for all your worries and confidences. 

But the attic! And the cellar! The attic was the kind of 
attic every woman longs for who hasn’t one and every 
woman loathes who has. “If I only had some place to put 
things in!” wails the first. And, “If it weren’t for the attic 
I'd have thrown this stuff away long ago,” complains the 
second. Mrs. Brewster herself had helped plan it. Hard- 
wood floored, spacious light, the Brewster attic revealed to 
you the social, esthetic, educational and spiritual progress 
of the entire family as clearly as if a sociologist had charted it. 


6 pcm for example (before we run down to the cellar fora 
minute), the crayon portraits of Gran’ma and Gran’pa 
Brewster. When Ted had been a junior and Pinky a fresh- 
man at the Winnebago High School the crayon portraits had 
beamed down upon them from the living-room wall. To 
each of these worthy old people the artist had given a pair 
of hectic pink cheeks. Gran’ma Brewster especially, simper- 
ing down at you from the labyrinthian scrolls of her sextuple 
gold frame, was rouged like a soubrette and further em- 
bellished with a pair of gentian-blue eyes behind steel-bowed 
specs. Pinky—and in fact the entire Brewster household— 
had thought these massive atrocities the last word in artistic 
ornament. By the time she reached her sophomore year, 
Pinky had prevailed upon her mother to banish them to the 
dining room. Then two years later, when the Chicago 
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decorator did over the living room and the dining room, the 
crayons were relegated to the upstairs hall. 

Ted and Pinky, away at school, began to bring their 
friends back with them for the vacations. Pinky’s room had 
been done over in cream enamel and rose-flowered cretonne. 
She said the chromos in the hall spoiled the entire second 
floor. So the gold frames, glittering undimmed, the cheeks 
as rosily glowing as ever, found temporary resting place in a 
nondescript back chamber known as the sewing room. Then 
the new sleeping porch was built for Ted, and the portraits 
ended their journeying in the attic. 

One paragraph will cover the cellar. Stationary tubs, 
laundry stove. Behind that, bin for potatoes, bin for carrots, 
bins for onions, apples, cabbages. Boxed shelves for pre- 
serves. And behind that Hosea C. Brewster’s béte noir and 
plaything, tyrant and slave—the furnace. ‘‘She’seating up 
coal this winter,’”’ Hosea Brewster would complain. Or: 
‘‘Give her a little more draft, Fred.’”’ Fred, of the furnace 
and lawn mower, would shake a doleful head. ‘‘She ain’t 
drawin’ good. I do’ know what’s got into her.” 


B* NOON of this particular September day—a blue-and- 

— Wisconsin September day—Mrs. Brewster had 
reached that stage in the cleaning of the attic when it looked 
as if it would never be clean and orderly again. Taking into 
consideration Miz’ Merz (Mis’ Merz by-the-day, you under- 
stand) and Gussie, the girl, and Fred, there was very little 
necessity for Mrs. Brewster’s official house-cleaning uniform. 
She might have unpinned her skirt, unbound her head, rolled 
down her sleeves and left for the day, serene in the knowledge 
that no corner, no chandelier, no mirror, no curlicue so 
hidden, so high, so glittering, so ornate that it might hope to 
escape the rag or brush of one or the other of this relentless 
and expert crew. 

Every year, twice a year, as this box, that trunk or chest 
was opened and its contents revealed, Mis’ Merz would say: 
“You keepin’ this, Miz’ Brewster?” 

“That? Oh, dear yes!’ Or: ‘‘Well—I don’t know. You 
can take that home with you if you want it. It might make 
over for Minnie.” 

Yet why, in the name of all that’s ridiculous, did she treas- 
ure the funeral wheat wreath in the walnut frame? Nothing 
is more passé than a last summer’s hat, yet the leghorn and 
pink-cambric-rose thing in the tin trunk was the one Mrs. 
Brewster had worn whena bride. Then the plaid kilted dress 
with the black velvet monkey jacket that Pinky had worn 
when she spoke her first piece at the age of seven—well, these 
were things that even the rapacious eye of Miz’ Merz (by- 
the-day) passed by unbrightened by covetousness. 

The smell of soap and water, and cedar,/and moth balls, 
and dust, and the ghost of a perfumery that Pinky used 
to use pervaded the hot attic. Mrs. Brewster, head and 
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shoulders in a trunk, was trying not 
to listen and not to seem not to listen 
to Miz’ Merz’ recital of her husband’s 
relations’ latest flagrancy. 
“*Families is nix,’ I says. ‘I got 
my own fam’ly to look out fur,’ I says. 
Like that. ‘Well,’ s’s he, ‘w’en it comes 
to that,’ s’s he, ‘I guess I got some ee 
Punctuated by thumps, spatterings, 
swashings and much heavy breathing, so 
that the sound of light footsteps along the second-floor hall- 
way, a young clear voice calling, then the same footsteps, 
fleeter now, on the attic stairway, were quite unheard. 








INKY’S arms were around her mother’s neck and for one 

awful moment it looked as if both were to be decapitated 
7 the trunk lid, so violent had been Mrs. Brewster's start 
of surprise. 

Incoherent little cries, and sentences unfinished. 

“Pinky! Why—my baby! We didn’t get your telegram. 
Did you ——” 

“No; I didn’t. I just thought I Don’t look so 
dazed, mumm You’re all smudged too—what in the 
world!” Pinky straightened her hat and looked about the 
attic. ‘‘Why, mother! You’re—you’re house cleaning!”’ 
There was a stunned sort of look on her face. Pinky’s last 
visit home had been in June, all hammocks, and roses, and 
especially baked things, and motor trips into the country. 

“Of course. This is September. But if I’d known you 
were coming Come here to the window. Let mother 
see you. Is that the kind of hat they’re—why, it’s a winter 
one, isn’t it? Already! Dear me, I’ve just got used to the 
angle of my summer one. You must telephone father.” 

Miz’ Merz, damply calicoed, rose from a corner and came 
forward, wiping a moist and parboiled hand on her skirt. 
‘Ha’ do, Pinky? Ain’t forgot.your old friends, have you?”’ 

“It’s Mrs. Merz!” Pinky put her cool, sweet fingers into 
the other woman’s spongy clasp. ‘‘Why, hello, Mrs. Merz! 
Of course when there’s house cleaning—I’d forgotten all 
about house cleaning—that there was such a thing, I mean.” 

“It’s got to be done,”’ replied Miz’ Merz severely. 

Pinky, suddenly looking like one of her own magazine 
covers (in tailor clothes), turned swiftly to her mother. 
“Nothing of the kind,” she said crisply. She looked about 
the hot, dusty, littered room. She included and then banished 
it all with one sweeping gesture. ‘“‘ Nothing of the kind. This 
is—this is an anachronism.” 

““Mebbe so,” retorted Miz’ Merz with equal crispness. 
“But it’s got to be cleaned just the same. Yessir; it’s got 
to be cleaned.” 

They smiled at each other then, the mother and daughter. 
They descended the winding attic stairs happily, talking very 
fast and interrupting each other. 

Mrs. Brewster’s skirt was still pinned up. Her hair was 
bound in the protecting towel. ‘‘ You must telephone father. 
No, let’s surprise him. You'll hate the dinner—built around 
Miz’ Merz; you know—boiled. Well, you know what a 
despot she is.” 

It was hot for September, in Wisconsin. As they came out 
to the porch Pinky saw that there were tiny beads of mois- 
ture under her mother’s eyes and about her chin. The sight 
infuriated her somehow. ‘“‘ Well, really, mother!” 

Mrs. Brewster unpinned her skirt and smoothed it down; 
and smiled at Pinky, all unconscious that she looked like a 
plump, pink Sister of Mercy with 
that towel bound tightly about her 











It brought an appre- 
ciative giggle from Mrs. 
Brewster. A giggle need 
not be inconsistent with 
fifty years, especially if 
one’s nose wrinkles up 
delightfully in the act. 
But no smile curved the 
daughter’s stern young 
lips. Together they went 
up to Pinky’s old room 
(the older woman j 
stopped to pick up the wee 
crumpled towel on the , 
hall floor). On the way 
they paused at the door 
of Mrs. Brewster’s bed- 
room, so cool, so spa- 
cious, all soft grays and 
blues. 

Suddenly Pinky’s eyes 

widened with horror. 
She pointed an accusing 
forefinger at a large dark 
object in a corner near 
a window. ‘ That’s the 
old walnut desk!” she 
exclaimed. 

“T know it.” 

The girl turned, half amused, 
half annoyed. ‘‘Oh, mother 
dear! That’s the situation ina 
nutshell. Without a shadow of doubt, there’s an eradicable 
streak of black walnut in your gray-enamel make-up.” 

“‘Eradicable! That’s a grand word, Pinky. Stylish! I 
never expected to meet it out of a book. And fu’thermore, 
as. Miz’ Merz would say, I didn’t know there was any sit- 
uation.” 

“‘T meant the attic. And it’s more than a situation. It’s 
a state of mind.” 


Ms: BREWSTER had disappeared into the depths of 
her clothes closet. Her voice sounded muffled. ‘ Pinky, 
you're talking the way they did at that tea you gave for 
father and me when we visited New York last winter.’’ She 
emerged with a cool-looking blue kimono. ‘‘Here. Put this 
on. Father’ll be home at twelve-thirty, for dinner, you 
know. You'll want a bath, won’t you, dear?” 

— Mummy, is it boiled—honestly?—on a day like 
this?” 

‘With onions,” said Mrs. Brewster firmly. 

Fifteen minutes later Pinky, splashing in a cool tub, 
heard the voice of Miz’ Merz, high-pitched with excitement 
and a certain awful joy: “‘ Miz’ Brewster! Oh, Miz’ Brewster! 
I found a moth in Mr. Brewster’s winter flannels!” 

“Oh!” in choked accents of fury from Pinky; and she 
brought a hard young fist down in the water—spat !—so that 
it splashed ceiling, hair and floor impartially. 

Still, it was a cool and serene young daughter who greeted 
Hosea Brewster as he came limping up the porch stairs. He 
placed the flat of the foot down at each step, instead of heel 
and ball. It gave hima queer, hitching gait. The girl felt a 
sharp little constriction of her throat as she marked that 
rheumatic limp. ‘It’s the beastly Wisconsin winters,”’ she 





hair. With a swift movement Pinky wp 
unpinned the towel, unwound it, 
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She Sprang Up to 
the Balcony, and 
Let Down Her 
Bright Hair, and 
Leaned Over the 
Railing, 4 la Juliet 


told herself. Then, darting out at him from the corner where 
she had been hiding: ‘‘S’prise! S’prise!”’ 

His plump blond face, flushed with the unwonted heat, 
went darkly red. He dropped his hat. His arms gathered 
her in. Her fresh young cheek was pressed against his dear 
prickly one. So they stood for a long minute—close. 

“Need a shave, dad.” 

“Well, gosh, how did I know my best girl was coming!” 
He held her off. ‘‘What’s the matter, Pink? Don’t they 
like your covers any more?” 

_ “Nota thing, Hosey. Don’t get fresh. They’re decorat- 
ing my studio—you know—plasterers and stuff. I couldn’t 
work. And I was lonesome for you.” 

Hosea Brewster went to the open 
doorway and gave a long whistle 
with a little quirk at the end. Then 








dabbed with it tenderly at her 
mother’s chin and brow, rolled it 
into a vicious wad and hurled it 
through the open doorway. 


° OW just what does that 

mean?” said Mrs. Brewster 
equably. “‘Take off your hat and 
coat, Pinky, but don’t treat them 
that way—unless that’s the way 
they’re doing in New York. Every- 
thing is so informal since the war.” 
She had a pretty wit of her own, 
Mrs. Brewster. 

Of course Pinky laughed then, 
and kissed her mother and hugged 
her hard. ‘It’s just that it seems 
so idiotic—your digging around in 
an attic in this day andage! Why 
it’s—it’s ” Pinky could ex- 
press herself much more clearly in 
colors than in words. ‘‘ There is no 
such thing as an attic. People 
don’t clean them any more. I never 
realized before—this huge house. 
It has been wonderful to come back 
to of course. But just youand dad.” 
She stopped. She raised two young 
fists high in impotent anger. ‘Do 
you like cleaning the attic?” 

“Why, no. I hate it.” 

“Then why in the world 

“T’vealways done it, Pinky. And 
while they may not be wearing 
attics in New York, we haven't 
taken them off in Winnebago. 
Come on up to your room, dear. 
It looks bare. If I’d known you 
were coming—the slip covers i 

“‘ Are they in the box in the attic 
labeled ‘Slp Cov Pinky Rm’?” 
She succeeded in slurring it ludi- 
crously, 
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he came back to Pinky in the wide- 
seated porch swing. ‘ You know,” 
he said, his voice lowered confiden- 
tially, ‘I thought I’d take mother 
to New York for ten days or so. See 
the shows, and. run around and eat 
at the dens of wickedness. She 
likes it for a change.” 

Pinky sat up, tense. “For a 
cama? Dad, I want to talk to you 
about that. Mother needs ae 


ME: BREWSTER’ light foot- 

step sounded in the hall. She 
wore an all-enveloping gingham 
apron. ‘‘ How did you like your sur- 
prise, father?’”’ She came over to 
him and kissed the top of his head. 
“I’m getting dinner so that Gussie 

‘can go on with the attic. Every- 
thing’s ready if you want to come 
in. I didn’t want to dish up until 
you were at the table, so’s every- 
thing would be hot.” She threw a 
laughing glance at Pinky. 

But when they were seated, there 
appeared a platter of cold, thinly 
sliced ham for Pinky, and a crisp 
salad, and a featherweight cheese 
soufflé, and iced tea, and a dessert 
coolly capped with whipped cream. 

“But, mother, you shouldn’t 
have ” feebly. 

“There are always a lot of things 
in the house. You know that. I 
just wanted to tease you.” 

Father Brewster lingered for an 
unwonted hour after the midday 
meal. But two o’clock found him 
back at the cold-storage plant. 
Pinky watched him go, a specu- 
lative look in her eyes. 




















CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 





* Milly!” He Began Sternly. “And That’s Just the Thing You Came Here to Get Away 
From. If Pinky ——” 
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LIGHTLY amused at his ridiculous 
situation, Canardin hummeda little 
tune. With a dashing velvet coat 

tucked under one arm, and his red-heeled 
boots flung over his back on a thong, he 
picked his way along. Neatly he picked 
his way along the roofs of Paris. 

It was not often in these days that 
Canardin found himself driven to the 
roofs of Paris; but, feeling thankful in 
the present emergency for practice in the 
past, he hummed a little tune and made 
his way across the slippery tiles with 
something of the caution of a cat. That 
prowling animal, of course, has only 
gravity to fear, and the occasional stone 
of a mischievous boy. Canardin was 
being stalked by sterner forces. Not 
simply the police of Paris, but the police 
of France, were upon his track. A mo- 
ment before, a squad of them had stood 
guard in the street before the very house 
he was upon, and he knew it. Yet 
Canardin hummed his little tune. 

With excellent reason did Canardin’s 
taste in the color of a coat run toa 
greenish gray, which so aptly matched 
the stones in the dark alleys of Paris by 
day; and to the waistcoat and small 
clothes of a rusty red, which so nearly 
matched the tiles of its roofs by night. 
So he crept along. 

The narrowest chance of escape would 
suffice for a cunning which had never 
yet failed him. It is true that the late- 
ness of the hour brought every minute 
nearer the rising of the moon; but the 
same lateness had sent to bed the people 
who might play the spy upon him if they 
dared. 

Moreover, a few yards ahead of him, 
Canardin now descried a waterspout 
which led down the rear side of the house 
into a dark and deserted alley. It 
rather tickled his fancy, the idea of land- 
ing there, adjusting one of his light dis- 
guises and joining the guards in the street in front, with a 
polite offer of his assistance in tracking down the notorious 
Canardin, as he had done several times before. 


N A MOMENT his foot was upon the scupper at the top 

of this heavy bronze drain. First testing its security, he 
let himself down, gripping the pipe with his powerful hands 
and feeling for its joints with his feet. This was not the first 
time that the sturdy builders of Paris, without knowing it, 
had befriended Canardin with such a ladder. At the third 
joint in the pipe, however, Canardin came to a sudden halt. 
Immediately below him, at his side, was a window, open and 
faintly lighted, which he had not been able to observe from 
the eaves above. 

For a moment Canardin clung thus in space, motionless, 
to make note if he had been heard. Lowering himself by 
another joint, he could see that a single candle cast the light 
in the.room. It stood on a plain deal table, thrust in the 
neck of a bottle, rising in the thick of a litter of papers. 
Otherwise, except for a tumbled cot, the room was empty of 
furnishings, and yet to Canardin it was instantly crowded 
with interest. Seated before the table, with his back to the 
window, was a young man, sometimes writing and sometimes 
pausing to sigh and dash his fingers through his hair. One 
other object of interest attracted the eye of Canardin. On 
the table, among the papers piled about, stood a bag unmis- 
takably filled with gold, for two or three shining pieces had 
slipped through a hole in its side. 


“Bah! Only a poet!” had been Canardin’s first thought. 
“If he so much as breathes, I'll crack his neck! But no! 
The gold! Who ever heard of a poet with gold? A miser, as 
I live! I must havea word with Monsieur the Miser.” 

The police of the world might be at Canardin’s heels, and 

the gibbet in plain view before him; at the sight of gold he 
forgot them all. From the pipe where he clung it cost him a 
second’s effort to swing a stockinged foot to the window sill; 
from the sill to the table was only two steps more. Canardin 
felt for one of his pistols. 
_ Noiselessly he laid hold of the open sash and let himself 
in, ready for the pounce, and but for a single odd circum- 
stance another victim might have stood to the debit of the 
first thief of France. One of Canardin’s boots, swinging at 
his back, had knocked against the window frame as he let 
himself in, and at the sound the young man at the table 
whisked about with a start. 


TRANGEST of all, Canardin himself felt a start, and for 

a moment stood frozen in the pose of astonishment. But 

in a second more he had recovered his wits, and rushed for- 
ward with outstretched hand. 

“Lavallais}” he cried in a low voice. “Can it be you? 
Good old Lavallais! My word, this is droll! What a cir- 
cumstance!’’ 

The young man addressed as Lavallais rose in some be- 
wilderment, and took the hand extended to him, but studied 
with equal astonishment the curious combination of elegance 


“Of Course it’s Unexpected, My Dear Lavallais. That is How I Make My Money—by Being Unexpected” 


and slovenliness in his guest, and especially the pistol in the 
visitor’s other hand. 

“I—I trust,” he stammered, “I am not wanting in hos- 
pitality. Monsieur will pardon me, Iamsure. But truly, lam 
not accustomed—this, monsieur will admit, is a trifle ——”’ 


= NEXPECTED?” Canardin slapped the shoulder of his 

startled host and laughed not the less gayly because his 
laughter was by habit attuned to a low pitch. ‘Of course 
it’s unexpected! That is now my profession, my dear 
Lavallais. That is how I make my money—by being unex- 
pected. And even yet you do not recall me! You who have 
trailed me for two years! You do not recognize your 
Canardin?” 

“Canardin?”’ 

“Not so loud, my dear Lavallais, I beg of you! Wait! 
Pardon the liberty. We who have much to discuss must not 
be overheard.” The intruder crept to the window, taking 
pains not to throw a shadow from the ¢andle, and after a 
cautious glance about he noiselessly closed the sash. ‘‘ That’s 
better,”’ he sighed, turning back again into the little room. 
“Quite so, my dear Lavallais—Canardin! The Brignon of 
those old days at Clermont College has become the Canardin 
whose company you so much desire. Since the police have 
given me that name, I have refused to acknowledge any 
other.” 

“Canardin?”’ Hardly believing his ears, much less his eyes, 
young Lavallais looked his man up and down. 





In the Olden Days of France 2 

The Most Princely Outlaw in the Empire 
Fela S way and Outwitted King and Court,~ 
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Join in the Chase: And That is the Story Told Heve 


But I cAm Sure That Monsieur is Too Gallant a Man to Offer Any Lady the Slightest cAffront” 


“Aye, Canardin. ‘Can it be possible!’ you say. It is in- 
credible. Yet here I am, the man whose capture would make 
your name, your fortune, your place at court! And here I 
blunder in on you, with equal surprise to us both! Admit, 
my dear Lavallais, this is droll, is it not? And you do not 
even offer mea chair! What! Only one chair in your apart- 
ment, Lavallais?”’ 

Canardin calmly occupied the solitary chair. 

“The couch must do for you. I confess I am a little 
tired. My profession’’—and again the low laugh of a man 
who appeared to have no care in the world—“ sometimes 
takes me well into the night, as you see. But you’’— 
Canardin let his eye rove over the papers oh the table at his 
side; they rested finally on the bag of gold—‘‘I observe you 
also toil at night. And by all the signs, your work is not 
altogether in vain—for all the cracks in your walls.”’ He 
glanced critically about. 

“If—if you mean the money,” Lavallais hastened to 
stutter, ‘‘it is none of mine.” 

“Then I may take it with the better conscience. I should 
be sorry to have you object.” 

“Ah, no! My dear Brignon! Kill me if you must, but 
return the money to its rightful owner! Or my name will 
be blackened completely !”’ 

“My dear man, you tremble; but I mean you no harm.” 
The great fellow rose and laid his hands on Lavallais’ shoul- 
ders. “Surely one may have his little joke? What! Harma 
hair on the head of an old chum at college? How little you 


know your Canardin! Besides, my dear Lavallais, you no 
longer have so much hair to harm!” Canardin laughingly 
brushed a hand over his host’s scant locks. ‘‘Come! Am I 
not the very making of you, Lavallais? Think! To-morrow 
you will be able to say mysteriously: ‘Canardin? Ah, I have 
been very close indeed on his trail, that Canardin!’ In two 
weeks they will make you public prosecutor. Have you not 
looked to Canardin to make your reputation ever since you 
entered the law? Well! Here lam. You have touched the 
very hand of Canardin. You are a made man. Yet you 
tremble! Or is it from joy? Come, come, my dear Lavallais. 
Do you not owe me a bit of hospitality for all this? Where 
is your cheese? Surely a notary will have a hunk of cheese 
hidden somewhere, a morsel of bread.”’ 


sory tomy eters sat on his couch in stupefaction as he watched 
this hunted man calmly stalk to the scanty cupboard 
and leisurely rummage it. Presently he came back to the 
table, bearing a loaf of bread and a lump of the expected 
cheese, which he set down with an arch look, to draw atten- 
tion to his sagacity. A pitcher also he took down, and first 
smelled of the contents and then gingerly tasted them. 

“Ah!” said Canardin in exquisite irony. “ Milk! Excel- 
lent for the nerves, my dear Lavallais. And now”—with 
his mouth already filled with bread and cheese, he sank 
into the chair again, his feet sprawled out before him— 
“now, my friend, let me help myself also to a bit of your 
talk. I am obliged to say you are a sparing host.” 
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“My dear Brignon—Canardin, I beg 
your pardon—this is droll, as you say.” 
Lavallais tried to collect himself and 
steady his voice. “I am truly obliged to 
you for your visit. It is’’-—he laughed 
nervously—“‘even stranger than you 
know. And even more droll. When you 
entered ” Lavallais faltered, and 
ended by pointing to the papers resting 
on the table. ‘‘See?’”’ He rose and 
selected a sheet lying uppermost. 

“Indeed! What have we here?” 
Languidly Canardin lifted the paper 
indicated and read for a space. “As I 
live!” 

He quickly glanced up at the ashen 
face of Lavallais, who'said: ‘‘ You will 
have nothing to fear from me, you see, 
my friend.” 


AANARDIN returned to the paper, 

_reading farther. ‘‘So! The last fond 
farewell, it would seem. You, Lavallais! 
Thecalm, collected Lavallais! You were 
on the point of something desperate? My 
dear boy!’’ Canardin threw down the 
paper, leaped up and grasped the hands 
of his friend, and still further heightened 
his astonishment.. “‘I congratulate you! 
No one is so fully alive as the man about 
to kill himself. He has served notice. 
He has proclaimed that he will not let 
life run over him. But wait!”’ He shook 
Lavallais like a boy. ‘It is the very 
moment to begin again! Have you not 
asserted yourself? Have you not warned 
the world to beware of you? From now 
on it has to do with a man of spirit. 
Come! Sit there and tell me all. One 
moment !”’ 

Canardin sprawled back into the soli- 
tary chair. ‘Now! But perhaps I can 
guess it. She refused your hand. Hence 
you were about to add the final proof 
to her estimate of your worthlessness. 
What folly! To confound a proud 
woman one has only to live on. Yet it strikes me I may be 
amiss. The gold, there—it is not ——- by half to pay the 
old usurer. So you would let him terrify others by pointing 
to you. Very well. Where is this foul usurer? I have way 
with such fellows.” 

“No, my dear Canardin, it is not 

“‘My ‘dear’ Canardin! That is good! Lavallais, as a host, 
you are improving!” 

“It is not as you suppose.”’ Lavallais was forced to laugh 
in spite of himself. 

“What! Can it be worse? Lavallais, I begin to think 
well of you! France will have a great servant, some day, in 
you! But upon my word, Lavallais’-—Canardin slapped 
his thigh—‘“‘ you docile members of an orderly society bring 
me to the blush. Fie on you, Lavallais!” 

Sheepishly, perhaps a little nervously, and still in spite of 
himself, Lavallais joined in the laughter. ‘“‘I—I confess to 
you, Canardin, I am truly distraught. It is droll in the 
extreme, but perhaps I may trust to you for—you, as a 
man ‘ 

“Finish it! As a man of resource. Go on.” 

“As a man of infinite resource,” laughed Lavallais, 
“might consent to—to advise me, for the sake of old times.” 

“‘T know of no one to whom a notary might better go for 
advice.” Canardin chuckled, and now sat up alert in his 
chair. “I thank you for the opportunity! Because I have 
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X—(Continued) 


HE curtain fell on 
the thrilling close 
of Cary Ray’s war 


play. A murmur arose in 
the audience; the delayed 
applause rose and rose 
again—then died away. 
People got up, some 
triumphant, some uncer- 
tainly smiling, others 
dark of brow. The young 
men beside Black were 
aflame with the fire of the 
+ last challenge of Jane Ray 
as the Red Cross nurse. 

When he could get 
away from them Black 
pulled himself together, 
dived through the orches- 
tra door and came upon 
the stage. He went first 
to Jane Ray. “Will you 
let me take you home 
when you are ready?”’ he 
asked very low. “I'll tell 
you—then.” 

She nodded and turned 
away. He had seen her 
eyes; they plainly showed 
that they had been wet 
with tears. 

He shook hands with 
Cary Ray, who smiled at 
him and spoke rather de- 
liriously: 

“We put it over, didn’t 
we? You don’t have to 
tell me; I can read the 
human countenance. Are 
you going to start across 
to-night —or will morning 
do?” 

“You gripped us all, 
Cary. Don’t expect me to 
talk about it —just yet.” 

“All right; that’s 
enough. Here’s the girl 
who did the trick.”” And 
he put out his hand to 
Fanny Fitch. 


NLY Nan could have 

told how Fanny had 
done it, but somehow al- 
ready she had managed to 
get rid of so much of her 
make-up as was intended 
to reach across the foot- 
lights, and that which 
remained was not so per- 
ceptible that it made her 
look the painted lady. 





At Sight of the Desk Light Still Burning Dully, She Looked Astonished; 
and, as She Espied the Figure on the Floor, She Started, Frightened 
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She was a siren now, was 
Fanny, and a dangerously : 

happy one; and the effect of her had become that of a 
radiant girl who enjoys a well-earned triumph, of which the 
great masses of orchids and roses she was now carrying were 
the fitting sign. 

“You scored a great success,” said Robert Black. He was 
not afraid now to look at Fanny at close range; there had 
been one moment in the play when he had thought he might 
well be afraid, realizing acutely that he was only human 
after all, and had no stronger defenses than other men. His 
glance met hers coolly. ‘‘I congratulate you, very heartily.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you liked me,” she answered, and her voice 
was thrillingly low. ‘It means so much to me—to please 
you! I was afraid I could never dothat; your discrimination 
is so fine. You would have known if I had not really felt the 
part.” 

“Wasn't she glorious?” Cary’s tense voice broke in. He 
had not moved away. ‘I believe I must have written the 
thing for her without ever having seen her. But I’ve seen 
her now!” His fiery gaze devoured her, his thin cheek 
flushed more deeply than before. 

Suddenly Black was acutely aware of a new source of 
anxiety for Cary. What would Fanny Fitch do with him, 
he wondered. ; 

“Listen,” Cary went on hurriedly: ‘I’m going to have a 
bit of a supper over at the hotel; this event has got to be 
celebrated somehow. I’ve had Tom telephone over, and 
they’ll get a few eats and things together for us in a hurry. 
Anyhow, we can work off a little of the high pressure that 
way; and it’s got to be worked off, or a maniac like me can’t 
keep his head till morning. You'll join us, of course, Mr. 
Black?” 

“T’ll go over and take your sister, but I can’t stay. 
You won’t need me; and I haven’t been an actor, so I’m 
naturally not in on it. Thank you just the same, Cary.” 


ey 


“‘Sure thing you’re in on it; nobody more so; we won’t 
let you off. Nail him for me, will you, Miss Fitch?’’ and 
Cary rushed away. 

“Why, it will be no celebration at all without you!”’ 
breathed Fanny Fitch with a glance which would certainly 
have turned Tom Lockhart crazy. She went on quickly: 
““You won’t make us—I don’t mind saying you won’t make 
me, personally—so unhappy?” 

“‘I’m sure you won’t be that, Miss Fitch, with all your 
fellow actors to tell you how skillful your acting was.” 

“Skillful! Oh, but I don’t like that word!” 

“Why not? All acting means skill, doesn’t it?’’ 

“But—if you didn’t see more than that in it I shall be 
dreadfully hurt, Mr. Black! I meant to put—my heart 
into it! It was such a wonderful play; it deserved no less 
than that, did it?”’ 

““No less. And had no less from you all, I think.” 

“Oh, they were all splendid!” agreed Fanny, rallying 
instantly to this call. “‘Miss Ray was perfect especially. 
Of course she ‘had the glorious advantage of the last word; 
and how effectively she used it! There was skill for you 
indeed. I didn’t know Miss Ray was so clever.” 

“That’s generous of you,’ said Black; and if the irony 
was only half veiled, Fanny didn’t recognize it. 


We ambulance drivers were hovering close, waiting for 
their chance. Black got away at length, and it was witha 
curious sense of contentment that he listened to something 
Mrs. Red Pepper Burns was saying as he passed her: ‘‘ Each 
one took his or her part tellingly; but of course the honors 
rest with Miss Ray. She didn’t act; she was that American 
girl, summoning us all. I can hear that last call yet!” 

“Right. So can I!” Red’s lips shut together in a tight 
line. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE THRASHER AND STANLEY M. ARTHURS 
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Black now did his best 
managing. His idea was 
that if he could only take 
Jane away before the rest 
had started for the hotel, 
a few blocks down the 
street, he might secure 
the short walk with her 
alone. He had discov- 
ered.that it was raining— 
one of those late March 
rains which melt the lin- 
gering snow from the 
streets—the air mild, the 
suggestion of coming 
spring hinting strongly in 
the very feel of the air. 
Cary was announcing 
that motors would soon 
be at hand to take every- 
body; he wanted them 
all to remain in costume, 
just for fun. 


et must be quick 
now if he would secure 
the thing he found he 
wanted very much in- 
deed. ‘‘Miss Ray, don’t 
you want to walk instead 
of ride? I warn you that 
it’s raining; but wouldn’t 
the walk be good for you, 
after all this heat and 
strain?” 

Jane turned to him. 
She had put on a long 
belted coat over her white 
uniform; she still wore her 
nurse’s veil cap. ‘‘Oh, 
yes!’’ she answered 
quickly. “It’s just what 
I want most.” 

“Then come—now, if 
you can. I’ll tell Tom to 
explain to your brother. 
He’ll forgive us; he’ll for- 
give anything to-night.” 

They slipped away, and 
only Red’s quick eye saw 
them go. He said noth- 
ing to anybody; why 
should he? He knew 
Robert Black too well, by 
now, not to understand 
why he felt like getting 
away, and not to be en- 
tirely in sympathy with 
his wanting to go with 
Jane Ray. 

Down in the street, 
with the first touch of the 
wet, mild air upon her 
cheek, Jane drew a long, 

refreshed breath. ‘‘Oh, that’s so 
- good,” she said. 

“‘Isn’t it? Somehow I knew it 
was what you needed after that. 
Doyou know what youdid tous?” 
“‘T don’t know what I did to anybody,” she said, ‘‘ except 

myself.” 

““T know.” 

They walked in silence after these few words for a full 
block. Black held the umbrella low; it was a large umbrella 
and sheltered them both very well. He had offered Jane his 
arm. She had not taken it, but she had gripped a fold of 
cloth on the under part of his sleeve, and this held her 
securely in place. He could just feel that lightest of touches, 
and it gave him an odd sense of comradeship. 

The silence was grateful to them both, as silence may be 
between two people each of whom understands a good deal 
of what the other is thinking. When Jane broke it at the 
end of the second block it was with an unconscious security 
that she could*go on from where she had left off, without 
explaining the gap. 

“I’ve got to go,”’ she said in a tense voice. ‘‘I knew that 
when I took the part, or I couldn’t have dared to take it.” 

“I knew you must be feeling that way. I understand. 
So am I.” 

She looked up quickly. ‘‘Oh! Shall you go?” 

“Of course.” 

** At once?” 

“Tl am in a sense bound to my church—until my first year 
here is up at least. It will be up in April. If war isn’t declared 
by that time I shall go, whether the church is willing to send 
me or not.” 

“I can’t wait,’’ said Jane, “till America is in, unless she is 
in before I can get away. Cary can’t either. He is going to 
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try to get a berth at once, as correspondent for his old paper. 
He has sent them this play; it ought to show them that he 
is—at work again and that—his brain is clear. He’s phys- 
ically pretty fit now, I think.” 

““That’s great. And how will you go?’”’ 

“T don’t knew yet; I’ll finda way. All I know is, I can’t 
stand it another day not to be getting ready. There'll be 
some place for me; there must be.” 

“IT don’t question it.’”” He looked down at that sweet, 
sturdy profile outlined now against the many lights of the 
small downtown park they were passing. ‘‘ Yes, they’ll find 
a place for you. I wish I could be as sure of the one I 
want.” 

“You?” Jane looked quickly up at him, and their eyes 
met. ‘ You want a commission?” 

“Yes, I want a chaplaincy.” 

“Oh!” Her tone showed deep disappointment. “I knew 
you were all on fire about the war, but I did think you & 

“Would want a bigger job?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“T don’t know of any,” he said steadily. 

“How can you feel that way—how can you? A chaplain 
doesn’t bear arms, doesn’t go to the front, stays in safe 
— ” Her fingers let go of his sleeve; she walked 
alone. ° 

“The sort of chaplain I mean,”’ said Black, with a biting 
sense of injury at his heart, ‘‘does bear arms. He does go 
to the front. He never stays in safe places if he can by any 
chance get out of them. Will you please—take that back? 
I don’t think I can bear it—from you.” 

She looked up at him again, and again he looked down at 
her. She saw the pain in his eyes, saw the virility in his lean, 
strong face, the way his jaws set and his lips compressed 
themselves in the line that speaks determination, and was 
ashamed—and convinced. 

*“‘T take it back,” she said. ‘‘ You couldn’t be anything but 
a fighting man, wherever they put you. I ought to know by 
the way you have fought for my brother. Forgive me.” 








OR a minute he was silent. Then he said slowly: ‘‘The 

next time you come on a list of citations for distinguished 
bravery, over there, would you mind reading it carefully? 
And when you come to a chagteln's name, notice what he 
did to deserve it. That’s all I ask.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jane said softly. ‘I suppose I don’t know 
the facts.” 

“T imagine you don’t, Miss Ray.” 

“You're still angry with me. I can’t blame you.” 

“I’m not angry. But I do care that the splendid fellows 
over there who wear the cross on the collars of their tunics 
should never be spoken of as if they were looking for safe 

laces. If I can take my place among them I'll want no 
igher honor and no more dangerous work than they take 
upon themselves.” 

Jane’s fingers laid hold of the fold of his coat sleeve again. 
She bit her lip. Then she said gently: ‘I asked to be for- 
given. Isn’t it a part of your office to forgive the repentant ?”’ 

He was staring straight ahead, and this time it was she 
who looked at a profile; stern and hard she thought it for a 
minute. Then the set lips relaxed and a deep breath came 
through them. “I seem to care too much what you think,” 
he acknowledged. ‘It doesn’t matter, I suppose, what you 
do think. Never mind.” 

“But I’ve apologized.” 

“You haven’t changed your feeling about it. I’m not 
looking for a personal apology. It’s all right. Tell me— 
when do you think you can get off?”’ 

Jane stopped short. The pair were on a side street, and 
there were no pedestrians upon it within a considerable dis- 
tance. ‘Mr. Black,” she said, ‘I'll not go another foot with 
you till you are friends with me again.” 

“Friends with you?”’ He seemed to consider the question. 
“Having once been your friend, how can I ever be anything 
else? But even friends can—fail to see.’ 

“T don’t fail to see. I see very clearly, quite suddenly. 
And if we are both going over, we must keep on being 
friends. I think” —Jane’s voice held a peculiar vibration— 
“before I am through with it I may be very glad to have 
a chaplain—for a friend!” 


Robert Black looked at her steadily for a 
moment. His lips broke intoa smile. ‘Ah, 
you do make full amends!’ he admitted. 
“‘T—shall we ” Then he glanced up and 
down the street. He beganto laugh. ‘‘Where 
is that hotel?’’ he queried. 

Jane’s eyes scanned the street corners ahead 
and behind them. ‘‘I think we’ve gone by it,” 
she said with mirth. 

“Then—let’s go a little farther by. It’s 
not raining so very hard now. I hate to 
take leave of you just yet. It seems a poor 
place to stop when we've just got back to— 
the place we started at.” 

“And what was the place we started at?” 
She let him take her forward again. 


HE WAS walking more and more slowly. 
“The place where we were both going to 
war. Do you realize what a meeting ground 
that is?”’ 

She nodded. “It is—quite a meeting 
ground. It seems to ” She hesitated. 

“TI can finish it for you,” he said. ‘‘It 
seems to—set us apart, just a little, from the 
rest. At least till they say they do—do you 
mind being in a little 
clear space — just 
with me—and with 
this big thing ahead 
to talk about?”’ 

It wasa minute be- 
fore Jane answered. 
When she did it was 
in the frankest sweet ons 
way that she said 
straightforwardly: ~- 
‘“No, I don’t mind, 
Mr. Black. I think 
I—rather like it. 
You see, you're not— 
poor company.” 

Though they went 
on from thereon that 
note of frank friend- 
liness, finished the 
walk, came back 
finally to the hotel, 
parted with the sim- 
plest sort of com- 
radely good night, there could be no question that the bond 
between them, till now established wholly on the basis of 
Black’s friendship for Cary, had become something which 
was from Cary quite apart. 

Whatever it was, it took Robert Black a good three miles 
of walking alone in a rain which had all at once become a 
downpour, to think it out, and wonder, with a quickening of 
the pulses, where it led. XI 


“TET a fellow in? Oh—sorry! Did I wake you up?” 

Black looked up dazedly. The red-headed doctor 
stood just within the minister’s study door, bearing all the 
appearance of one who comes on the wings of some con- 
suming enthusiasm. 

Black pushed a number of sheets of closely written paper 
under a convenient magazine. His eyes were undeniably 
heavy. ‘‘Comein—do! Haveaseat. Let me take your coat.” 

“Thanks. You look in the dumps. Somebody been flay- 
ing you alive?” ae 

Black smiled a little wanly. ‘‘ No. I rather wish they had. 
It might give me something to think about. What is it? 
You are full of some news; I can see that. Did you do me 
the honor of coming to tell me about it?” 

Red laughed. ‘“That’s like you. Anybody else would 
have left me to get around to it gradually. But I had to 
blow off to somebody right now. Saw your light and knew 

ou were mulling over some self-appointed task at this un- 
holy hour. Thought it would probably be good for you to 
turn your attention to a fellow sufferer.” 














“You Scored a 
Great Success,” 
Said Robert 
Black. “I Con- 
gratulate You 
Very Heartily” / 




















In a Brief Service 
Robert Black, His 
Face Showing Re- 
strained Emotion 
He Could Not 
Wholly Conceal, 
Dedicated the 
Two Flags 


Black’s somber eyes rested 
intently on Red's face. Red 
had thrown his hat upon one 
chair, his driving coat upon 
another, and had seated him- 
self astride a straight and for- 
mal Manse chair, facing its 
back. His face was deeply 
flushed; his eyes held all man- 
ner of excited lights. 

“You're no sufferer,” was 
Black’s decision. ‘‘ What is it ? 
You're not—off for the war ?”’ 

“You've got it. That’s 
ps ag what I am. Had a 
cable half an hour ago from 

my friend Leaver at 

an American hos- 

pital in France. He 

says come along as 
‘) fast as I can get 
/ there; hecan use me, 
{ or have me sent to 
the front line, as I 
prefer. If Jack 
Leaver says come, 
that settles it. I'll 
go as quick as I can 
get my affairs in 
order, take my physi- 
cal tests, have my 
inoculations and put 
through my pass- 
ports. How’sthat?”’ 

“Tt’s great. Of 
course you'll get to 
the front as fast as 
possible; I know 
you. I congratulate 
you—heartily.’”’ 
Black got up and 
came over, his hand 
out. 

Red seized it. He 
hung onto it, look- 
ing up into Black’s 
face. ‘‘Come on 
too!”’ he challenged. 

“IT wish I could. I 
can’t—yet.” 

Red dropped the hand—or would have dropped it if it 
had not been withdrawn before he had the chance. He 
scowled. ‘‘Why not?” 

“‘Because I can’t get the place I want till war is declared 
and we begin to send men. I'll wait for that.” 

“That means months, even if Congress loses no more 
time.” 

“You know better. Our regulars will go mighty soon after 
we declare war. I’ll find my place with them.” 

“And what’s the piace you want?” 

Black looked at him steadily. ‘‘You know, don’t you?” 

Red nodded grimly. “I suppose I do. Tom told me—but 
I-wouldn’t believe it. Look here, man! Give up that fool 
notion that you've got to stick to your cloth, and go in for 
a man’s job. Comé over with me and enlist in one of your 
Scottish regiments; that’s the place for you.” 

Black’s face was going slowly white. “I’m an American. 
bal go oe going as chaplain of an American regiment.” 

“< —rot ” 


Re PEPPER BURNS was powerfully overwrought or 
he wouldn’t have said it. The next instant he realized 
what he had said, for the lithe figure before him had straight- 
ened and stiffened as if Red had brought the flat of his hand 
against the other man’s cheek. At the same instant a voice 
cold with wrath said with a deadly quiet command in the 
ring of it: ‘‘Take that back, Doctor Burns.” 

“T take back the word, if you like, but not the thought. 
I can’t do that. A chaplaincy isn’t a man’s job, not a young 
man’s job. Plenty of old priests and middle-aged parsons to 
look after the dying. A good right arm like yours should 
carry arifle. I’d rather see you stay out of it altogether than 
go in for the army-cut petticoats of your profession.” 

Then, indeed,. Red saw a strange sight. He had seen many 
men angry in his time; he now saw one angrier than he would 
have believed possible without an outburst of profanity. 
Black opened his lips once and closed them again. He raised 
his right hand and slowly clenched it, looking down at it, 
while Red watched him curiously. 

At last he spoke, in a strange, low voice, still looking at 
that right hand of his. 

“I never wanted anything in my life so much as to knock 
you down—for that,’’ he said. And then his eyes went from 
his own clenched fist to look straight into Red’s. 

“Why don’t you do it? I give you leave. It was an insult, 
Iadmit—the second one. But I don’t take it back. It’s what 
I think—honestly. If you don’t like it it’s up to you to 
prove yourself of a different caliber.” 

Red still sat astride of his chair, watching Black, whose 
gaze had gone back to that right hand of his. He opened 
and cloned it again, and once more, and then he spoke. 

‘‘Doctor Burns,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘I don’t think I have 
to take this sort of thing from you, and I don’t think I 
will.” And then he walked over to his study door, opened 
it, and stood there waiting, like a figure cut out of stone. 

Red leaped to his feet, his own eyes snapping. “By 
ata he shouted, seizing his hat and coat. ‘I don’t 

ave to be shown the door twice!’”’ And he strode across 
the floor. 

















nN HE came up to Black the two pairs of eyes met again. 
Anything sadder than the look now in Black’s, over- 
riding his anger, Red had never seen. It almost made him 
pause—not quite. He went along out, and the door closed 
quietly behind him. 

In the hall a plump, middle-aged figure was coming 
toward him. Anxiety was written large on Mrs. Hodder’s 
austerely motherly face. He would have gone by her with 
a nod, but she put out a hand to stop him, and spoke in a 
whisper: 

“T hope, Doctor, you cheered him up a little. Poor man! 
I never saw him so down.” 

Red grunted. ‘No; I’m afraid I didn’t cheer him up 
much,” he admitted gruffly. ‘“‘He wasn’t in any mood to be 
cheered.” 

“No, indeed. A body can’t get over such news as he 
had to-day in a hurry. He hasn’t eaten a mouthful since 
he heard.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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THEIR OWN HOME FOLKS 


From a Painting by Harrison Cady 
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Y NAME is Holton 


By Thomas L. Masson 


CanWe Lift the Veil? Does Human 
Activity Cease With Death? Or 
Can Spirits Affect for Good or Evil 
the Lives of Those Still on Earth? 
Do These Questions Interest You? 
Then Read This Strangely Fasci- 
nating Story Of 





Cate. For ten years I 
have been the visiting 
physician and operat- 
ing surgeon on the staff 
of Mountainview Hos- 
pital of Sunset County. 
During an extensive 
practice I have been 
l present at over three 
thousand births and some twenty-one 
hundred deaths. The psychology of these 
phenomena has always deeply interested 
me. I have also made a study of mental 
diseases, and at one time held the chair 
of psychiatry at Heath College. I have 
known both Donald Bayne and Eleanor 
Hope, of whom I will tell this incident, 
ever since they were children. 

Early in May, 1917, I was sent for to 
attend Eleanor Hope. She was suffering 
from a temporary collapse, due to the 
excitement of the war and the fact that 
she had plunged into Red Cross work 
with too great intensity. She was, how- 
ever, a young woman of considerable self- 
control and perhaps more than usual 
reserve force. 

The room she occupied was on the 
second floor in the rear of her father’s 
residence, which was set back from the 
street in the center of spacious grounds. 
The room opened out onto a porch in the 
rear, through French windows. In the 
west end was a four-poster mahogany 
bed, the occupant facing the east, and 
there wasthe customary furniture—dress- 
ing table, cheval glass, wicker chairs, 
chintz curtains, etc. 

On the walls, in careless array, were nu- 
merous pictures, such as a young girl of 
taste and discrimination loves—etchings, 
water colors, college banners and a va- 
riety of photographs. On the south wall 
was a remarkable portrait of Donald 
Bayne, in full uniform. This, as Eleanor 
told me, had been taken just before he 
sailed for France. 


E-. WAS just before dusk when I saw 
Eleanor on thisoccasion. I was indeed 
struck by the great change that had taken 
place since I last saw her, more than one 
year previous. Eleanor’s face revealed 
something that had not been there be- 
fore—a calmness, a sense of decision 
which showed unmistakably that she had 
found herself. But she was tired, very 
tired. She had been working for the Red 
Cross four nights a week, had been driv- 
ing a car thirty or forty miles a day, had 
just raised four hundred dollars through 
a local entertainment fora near-by camp, 
and was also on the local canteen. 

I sat down by the side of the bed and 
talked to her. She had no temperature 
and her pulse was only slightly above 
normal. She had undoubtedly lost 
weight. She understood her condition, I 























think, quite well, and promised to get off 
by herself once a day and relax. 

I was not long in the room when I 
became aware of a presence which I could 
not see. It was just as if someone else 
were there—a dim impression of a man with a strong indi- 
viduality that pressed upon me, insisting upon recognition. 
I could not recognize the presence, but there was a dis- 
tinctness about him that astonished me. 

Eleanor was bright and cheerful. She was telling me about 
an amusing incident in the Red Cross room the night before. 
We were both laughing, when suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, I was fully if rebelliously aware of this presence. 
He came in through the French window, unceremoniously 
and instantly, and stood looking at her. I fought against 
him. But he remained, vague, impersonal, and yet personal, 
extremely annoying to my practical sense; something, how- 
ever, that I could not dismiss in the ordinary way. Eleanor, 
I am certain, was not aware of him. I did not, of course, 
dare to suggest his presence. 

Suddenly he was gone. He had been there. Now he was 
not. I felt a relief. I left her, with the promise on her part 
that she would follow my advice. ae 

Donald Bayne I had known as a child. His parents I 
knew intimately. He was a healthy boy, went through the 


The Newcomer Was a Strong Force. The Other Man Receded, Then Came 
Back, While This New and Strange Spirit Wrestled With Him 


public schools and was graduated from Yale. When 
the war broke out he had promptly enlisted in a 
Canadian regiment. He went over in April, 1917. 
He was passionately attached to Eleanor Hope, 
and she to him. Before he went over they were to 
have been married. Both parents objected, how- 
ever, thinking it best for them to wait, and they 
reluctantly yielded. 


| THE campaign before Metz, Donald ‘was 
wounded by a machine-gun bullet through the leg. 
He had a pal named Sidney McFerson. They had 
gone out together in an early morning attack, and 
when they came back McFerson was missing. Don- 
ald, unknown to the commanding officer, had gone 
out after him. 

He found McFerson in a shell hole, with a 
wound in his chest and unconscious. Donald got 
him back, but himself was caught with the machine 
bullet. McFerson was in bad shape, but they pulled 


The Story of Three Men—and Another 


him through. The boy who told me the 
story said he never saw such devotion 
as McFerson displayed toward Donald, 
who had saved his life at the risk of his 
own. 

The months passed and the war broke. 
Donald Bayne came back. And with him 
came Sidney McFerson, his pal, a cripple 
for life, but with an undying love for his 
friend. 

The war had developed Donald greatly. 
He had grown stronger, although he had 
aslight limp. There was that new light 
in his eyes, that light with which we are 
now so familiar in the eyes of our re- 
turning boys. He had been decorated. 
The story of how he had rescued his pal 
had, among us, become historic. With 
the glory of war still on him, and with the 
sacrifice of her war work giving to Elea- 
nor Hope a newcharm, I have never seen 
two such happy lovers. And they were 
to be married. 


Bf 0 yt end of the other man beyond 
had almost faded from my mind in 
the midst of my absorbing duties. Then 
one night I was hurriedly summoned to 
see Eleanor Hope. 

It was just after nightfall of a dark day 
of November. I saw at once that she 
had waited too long. She had kept up, 
not wishing to alarm the family. Her 
lungs were badly congested. Her tem- 
perature had rapidly risen. The influenza 
was ravaging the land. 

As I sat there, looking into that flushed 
face and those listless eyes, I became con- 
scious again of the unfamiliar presence. 
He came quietly into the room, this time 
from the hall. 

There he stood, waiting. It seemed as 
if there was almost a smile of triumph 
upon his half-spun features. Translated, 
he seemed to say to me: 

“I told you she would come. Yet a 
short while and she will be mine—for- 
ever!” 

I administered medicine and could only 
await the result which generally does 
not come until twenty-four hours later. 
Meanwhile the heart is likely to give out. 

Entirely without effort and quite pos- 
sibly through the presence, I became 
aware that this other man had been dead 
mortally something over two years. I 
was fully aware*that he wanted Eleanor 
Hope. That was why he had come. It 
pressed down upon me with an astonish- 
ing force. He had, so to speak, acquired 
no companion on the other side, or per- 
haps I should say that he had not realized 
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By Buffalo Bill’s Widow 
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NO OTHER country in the world had such a romantic, thrillingly picturesque 
youth as did the West of America. And here you see that marvelous country 
unfold before your eyes with all its youthful boisterousness and gripping adventure. 


III 


Y HEALTH had been broken by the nerv- 
ous strain I had undergone that night when 
the fight had upset my tent. But in spite 
of the hardships of the life, I was happy. 
Will and I made our home at Fort Hays— 
or Hays City, as it is now known. 

It was not a choicé metropolis in those 
days. It had grown practically overnight, 
from a short grassed stretch of prairie toa 
conglomeration of tents, shacks and frame 
buildings. The population had swelled from nothing into 
hundreds, gathered from the plains and from the farther 
West. There were scouts, hunters, men who had stopped 
on the way to the Far West, and those who had dropped 
from the trail on the way back East, after their failure to 
glean the gold of California or the wealth of Colorado. It 
wasa sort of clearing house for the best and the worst. 

The hotel in which Will and I made our home—if a shell 
of a building, with partitions extending only part way to 
the ceiling, with no carpets, with clapboarded walls and 
scant furnishings, can be called a home—was the place of 
registration for high army officials, for famous plainsmen, 
for gun toters and man-killers, for soldiers of fortune and 
soldiers of the regular army, for gamblers, early day, get- 
rich-quick Wallingfords, professors, ne’er-do-wells, college 
graduates, railroad men, hunters and every other phase of 
humanity. 

The streets were only openings between rows of shanties 
and tents, where, in every third habitation, men crowded 
about the rough-boarded bars, or heaped their money upon 
the gambling tables. 


Where Each Man Made His Own Laws 


ONELESS, clanging pianos, appearing miraculously 

from nowhere, banged and groaned in the improvised 
dance halls. Men quarreled and fought and killed. The 
crowded little streets, with their milling throngs, suddenly 
would seem to be cleared by magic, except for two men, 
one standing with his revolver still smoking, the other a 
crumpled heap in the dust. Then a rush for a horse, the soft 
clud of hoofs and only one form 
would be left—an object for the 
consideration of a quickly assem- 
bled coroner’s jury, and a ver- 
dict of ‘Death from gunshot 
wounds.” 

And not always did the winner 
of the duel seek safety in the num- 
ber of miles placed between him 
and the pursuing posse. More 
often he would wait until the 
street filled again and the friends 
of the loser carried away the body. 































And of Course it Was 
Like Will to Say: “And 
You Said You Wouldn’t 
Dance With a Killer!” 
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Then he would turn to the half-admiring crowd 
with the simple statement: ‘It was either him or 
me, boys. Had to doit. I guess it’s time for me to 
buy. Let’s have a little red liquor and forget it.” 

Whereupon another notch would find its way into 
the handle of a killer’s gun. One man more or less 
made little difference in the West of those days. 
Each played his own game, each made his own 
laws, as long as he could enforce them, and each ap- 
parently was accountable to only one thing—death. 


I Never Go Out Without a Guard 


a pine was a woman more carefully guarded, 
more thoroughly shielded. Through Will’s ef- 
forts, orders had gone forth that I must never leave 
the hotel without the company of an officer and a 
competent guard, and that should any harm come to 
me through the laxity of that guard, it would be cause for a 
general court-martial and the strictest disciplinary action. 

By special permission, Will’s hunting and scouting trips 
had been shortened considerably, with the result that he was 
seldom gone from Hays City for more than a few days at 
a time. In those days I would sit by the window of the 
rickety little hotel, watching the life of the tented, shack- 
lined streets, listening to the crack of the bull whips as the 
heavy wagon trains rumbled through, to the banging of the 
pianos from the dance halls, the shouts and laughter from 
the saloons and gambling “‘palaces,’’ waiting, waiting for 
Will to come home again. Then would come the clickety- 
clud of hoofs, the sight of a rushing figure, the form of a 
man who swung from his saddle and was on the ground even 
before his horse had stopped, the booming of a big voice as a 
giant figure came up the stairs—and I would be in my hus- 
band’s arms again. 


My Husband Teaches Me to Shoot 


fon» would follow glorious, happy days, in which he 
would put a side saddle on his favorite horse, Brigham, 
and we would ride far out into the prairie. There Will 
would bring out his heavy six-shooter and hand it to me. 

“The next time anything happens,” he said, more than 
once, “‘I want you to shoot—and shoot to kill. Now, let’s 
see whether your aim’s improving. Go ahead and shoot.” 

Whereupon he would select a target, which to me seemed 
miles away, and, with the most bland, childlike expression, 
tell me to hit it. 

“Hit that?” I would ask. ‘* Why, Will, a person couldn’t 
hit that with a rifle, let alone a six-shooter.”’ 

A half smile would come to his lips. ‘Well, let’s see. 
Give me that gun,” would be his answer. 

A swing, a sudden steadying of the wrist, and a burst of 
smoke. Then Will would turn to me with a courtly bow. 
“Please go look at the target,” 
he would say. 

And invariably, there would be 
a bullet hole absolutely in its 
center. 

But the same thing did not 
happen when I shot. He had 
taught me something of the art in 
Leavenworth, But did you ever 
try to swing a heavy, 44-caliber 
six-shooter through the air, bring 
it down to a level, get your aim 
and pull the trigger in lessthan a 
second? My husband would not 
let me shoot any other way. 

“Tt’s quick work out here in 
the West,” was his constant re- 
minder. ‘‘ You don’t shoot unless 
you have to, and then you shoot 
fast. Now, try it again.” 


Shooting at a Gallop 
| WOULD bang away with the 


revolver until my wrist, my 
arm, even my shoulder would 
ache from its terrific kick. Day 
after day we went to the target 
“range,”’ with the inevitable re- 
sult that gradually I learned the 
knack of assembling several facul- 
ties at once, and executed’ the 
aiming of the gun, the pulling of 
the trigger and the assimilation of 
the recoilall at once. Thetargets 
began to show more and more hits. 

Then, one day, Will nodded 
approvingly. ‘From now on,” 





he said, ‘‘you’ll shoot on the run. Let’s see you hit that 
target with Brigham going at a gallop.” 

And so, a new school of instruction began. Then another 
new one. As soon as I had Jearned to shoot from the back of 
a horse, and to shoot both deliberately and by simply snap- 
ping the hammer, Will gathered the baby in his arms one 
day and took her with us. 

“Put Arta on your lap,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Now—that target 
over there is an Injun. You’ve had to take a ride, and just 
as you come home, this chap bobs up on you., I want you to 
spur Brigham into a gallop and put a bullet through that 
Injun’s head.” 

“‘All at once?” I asked vaguely. 

“Why, of course,’’ my husband answered as though it 
were the most natural thing in the world. ‘‘ You know, if 
that Injun’s out for business he isn’t going to wait for an 
invitation before he starts shooting. Go ahead. I'll bet 
a buffalo hump you can do it the first time.” 

But he was wrong. I missed the first time, the second 
and consecutively up to about the hundredth, while Arta, 
laughing and clapping her hands, yet shivering at every 
blast of the old six-shooter, called for more. 

Will looked at me ruefully. ‘I guess there’s only one 
thing for me to do. That's to get rich. I’ll never pay for 
your cartridges any other way. Try it again.” 

I did. This time I nicked the target. Then began a serics 
of hit-and-miss shots until at last I could gallop by the tar- 
get at full speed and put a bullet,so near it, at least, that it 
would not have been comfortable for a human being. 

Even Will was satisfied. ‘‘I’ll feel easier now when I’m 
away,” he said simply, as we made our way back to town. 


To Dance With the Most Famous Man-Killer 


HERE were a sufficient number of us living in the hotel 

to have our little sewing bees, our social functions, 
such as they were, and to “‘go round,’”’ when the dining room 
of the hotel was cleared of its rough tables and rickety 
chairs, for a weekly dance. 

And such dances! High on a hastily improvised rostrum 
would be the fiddlers and perhaps some wandering accordion 
player, squeaking away for all they were worth, their 
fiddles—they could, under no stretch of the imagination, be 
called violins—scratching out the popular music of the time, 
such as the “ Arkansas Traveler,” “‘ Money Musk’”’ and the 
other quickstep music of that day, while out before them 
would be the most energetic person at the dance, red-faced, 
his arms waving, the veins standing out on his neck, his 
voice bawling: 

“‘Ladies-s-s-s-s-s right, gents left! Swing-g-g-g-g-g yo’ 
podners, one an’ all, do-se-do an’ round th’ hall!” 

It was on the aftcrnoon before one of these dances that 
Will came hurrying to our room, his eyes bright with 
excitement. ‘‘Put on your best bib and tucker,’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘we’re going to have a celebrated visitor at the 
dance to-night.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“My old friend, Wild Bill Hickok.” 

“What?”’ I asked in amazement. 
killer?” 

“Yes, He doesn’t dance much, but he said he was going to 
dance with you if he broke a leg. And I want you to look 
your prettiest.” 

“For a man-killer? Why, Will! 
death of him.” 

Will smiled. “Nonsense. Wait till you’ve seen him.” 


I Consent Because He Saved My Husband’s Life 


MUST admit that my toilet that evening was not accom- 
plished with any great joy. The stories of Wild Bill 
Hickok had been many and varied. The notches on his 
gun were more numerous than those on the gun of any other 
man in the West. He had never been known to snap the 
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ROMANCE EVER TOLD BY A WOMAN 


It is Almost Unbelievable That Such Scenes 
Occurred Only Fifty Years Ago in That Won- 
derful West Which at Present is So Safely 
Peaceable, Prosperous and Law-Abiding 







hammer of his gun without a 

death resulting. And I had been 

promised to him that night for a dance! 

For one of the few times in my life I was angry 

with my husband. I pouted all through the evening 

meal, and when Will asked me the trouble, I told him with- 
out much equivocation. 

But Will, humorist that he was, only grinned. “Just 
like a woman,” he said with a chuckle. ‘‘Get mad at her 
poor husband before she knows all the facts of the case.” 
Then he became serious. ‘‘Lou,’’ he said, “‘do you remem- 
ber that time in St. Louis when I was telling you about my 
boyhood? Remember how I told about the man who had 
protected me when the bullwhackers of the wagon train had 
made up their minds to, make my life miserable? If you 
remember that, you’ll also remember the fact that the man 
who came to my assistance was Wild Bill Hickok. When I 
saw him to-day he asked for a dance with you. Could 
I—or should I—have said no?” 

My little fit of anger was over. 

“Forgive me, Will,’’ I answered contritely. “I'll dance 
with him—even—even—well, even if I will be afraid every 
second that he’ll pull out a revolver and start killing every- 
body on the floor.” 


Again Will chuckled. And he was still chuckling when 
he reached the room. Nor would he tell me the reason. 


I Am Introduced to “ Wild Bill” Hickok 


‘po fiddlers ascended their rostrum, the caller took his 
place and the dance began. Chills were running up and 


down my spine. A dance went by hazily. Then the next, 


followed by the third. Suddenly there was a craning of 
necks, and I saw Will, as though from a great distance, 
talking to some man who had just entered. 

Amoment moreand Will 
was at my side. ‘‘Come 
with me, Lou,” he said. 

I obeyed dully, hardly 
seeing the faces about me 
as I walked forward. Then 
suddenly I blinked. Will 
was speaking, and a mild- 
appearing, somewhat sad- 
faced, blond-haired man 
had bent low in a courtly 
bow. 

Faintly I heard Willsay: 
‘‘ Allow me to present Mr. 
William Hickok, whom you 
know as Wild Bill.” 

And this was Wild Bill! 
I had looked for a fiendish- 
appearing, black-haired, 
piercing-eyed demon, and 
had found a Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Almost gaspingly I told him I was glad to meet 
him, and I was most assuredly glad to find him a different 
sort of man from the one I had supposed. 

In a mild, quiet voice, he told me that he had made a 
request of my husband—and then added: “ But, of course, 
you’re the final judge, Mrs. Cody. That is always so. Do 
you think that you could manage to dance a quadrille 
with me?” 

“‘Most assuredly.” And I meant it. I could have danced 
the Highland Fling with him, I believe. 

I was so happy to find mildness where I had been led to 
believe there would be the most murderous of persons. 
Instinctively I looked about him for revolvers. There were 
none, not even the slightest bulge at the hips of the Prince 
Albert coat he wore. I was happier than ever. We danced. 
And I must confess that we danced and danced again. 

Finally Will laughingly put a stop to it, and of course it 
was just like him to say: ‘‘And you said you wouldn’t 
dance with a killer!” 

“Will!” I broke in, for the eyes of Wild Bill had turned 
with a sharp, quick look. 

It was the look of a man when he realizes his reputation 
and feels the shame of it. There was a moment of silence. 

Then Wild Bill looked at me with a little smile. ‘‘ You’ve 
been hearing stories?”’ he asked. 

““Yes,”’ I confessed. 

“‘Do I seem to you like the kind of a man who would 
shoot unless he had to do so?”’ 

“You certainly do not,” I confessed, and meant that too. 


Occasionally my husband would take me to the horse 
races, which were a constant occurrence in Fort Hays. 
Naturally, they were not such races as one sees to-day, 
with great grand stands, silk-clad jockeys, Paris-gowned 
women and the thousand-and-one evidences of luxury. They 
were in keeping with the West. 

One day Will rushed to me with a great idea. “Just 
happened to think of something, Lou!’’ he announced. “I 
want to make a good showing when you come out to that 
race on Saturday, and I just happened to think that there 
isn’t a soul in town that can sport a jockey suit.’ 

“So I’m to make you one?”’ I asked. 

“That’s it exactly,’ he said enthusiastically. ‘I’ve 
already bought the goods!” 

He dragged a parcel from beneath his arm and pulled 
away the paper. There, flaming up at me, was the brightest, 
most glaring piece of red flannel that I ever had seen in my 
life. It simply seemed to blaze. 

“I guess that’ll make ’em know that there’s somebody 
riding in that race!” he announced proudly. ‘And, Lou, 
make those pants so tight I’ll have to take ’em off with a 
bootjack!”’ 

I examined the goods. It was flannel, red flannel—and 
for one jockey suit, made extra tight, Will had bought 
fifteen yards of material! 

‘*‘Just wanted to be sure that you’d have enough,’ he 
explained, when I cut off theamount I wouldneed. ‘‘Thought 
if there was any left over, you might make a dress for Arta 
or something of the kind.” 

It was a wonderful concoction that we eventually con- 
ceived. A flowing blouse, very tight trousers, a cap with 
a visor so long that I feared it would tickle the horse’s ears, 
all ending in a pair of cowhide boots. William Frederick 
Cody in this regalia was certainly the most wonderful 
specimen of human foliage that I ever had seen. We both 
laughed until the tears came. 


The Most Amazing Human Figure 


ie HORSE RACING in those days in the West each man 
rode his own horse, and no matter whether he weighed a 
hundred pounds or two hundred, the odds were the same. 
Every scout who rode the plains possessed some horse that 
had saved him more than once from Indian attack, and in 
which he placed every confidence in the world. There was 
little opportunity for competitive judgment, with the result 
that a group of scouts would gather, begin to extol the 
wonderful performances of their horses, start an argument — 
and end the whole thing by arranging a horse race at which 
the whole city of Hays would attend. 

And so it was that on Saturday, with Will’s wonderful 
suit concealed beneath a long linen duster, we journeyed 
out of town toward the race track. That, incidentally, was 
only a name. There was no turf, simply a stretch of level 
ground in a valley where someone had paced off a mile, 
and where the townfolks could gather all along the track 
to cheer on the victors and console the losers. 

We were late and the valley was thronged. Will and I 
stepped from the carryall and quietly approached the 
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I Looked Up Hurriedly. Something Had Touched My Head. It Was Will’s Revolver, and He Was Holding it, Pointed Straight at My Temple 











“I’m Not Saying You’re Wrong; it’s Just That You’re Using the Wrong Word. Your Brother and I Were Not Friends, We Were Pals” 





The Story of an Investment That Turned Out Well 
By Alice Garland Steele 
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SMALL boy at the station had told him, 
|| for a nickel, how to find 22 Grove Street. 
|| He was trudging now, across lots, still in 
the creased khaki he had worn overseas, 
with a stolid wonder upon him that he 
should be there at all, with New York just 
back of him, over the ferry, and Jersey 
mud clinging to his thick-soled boots. He 
should have been hiking for Seattle, or 

Vancouver and the old haunts that he had 
been dragged from when the nation tagged him, a year ago, 
for France! Well, he guessed he’d start to-morrow all right. 
With six months’ pay in your pocket and a complete indif- 
ference to sleeping accommodations it is not difficult to get 
anywhere on the run. 

He remembered a place at Sitka kept by a rummy half- 
breed named Michalet-Mike, as the boys called him, with a 
plump, good-looking daughter, a girl who wore red coral, 
with her hair in black braids. She used to swing herself up 
to the bar and sing to them Saturday nights. What worried 
him was that here he was, back home with a free foot and 
with plenty of money in his pocket, and yet feeling so 
devilish lonesome. 

He had entered the village at the lower end, and now he 
was passing the post office. He wondered if the girl he was 
going to hunt up at 22 Grove Street had come there for the 
dead man’s letters. He wondered if she had stood waiting 
for them, in line, with the kid holding tight to her hand. 
Instantly he visualized a scene in a Y. M. hut, with the little 
clerk, who had been so lately his pal, writing his heart out, 
after hours in a dirty trench, on a penny sheet, and address- 
ing the envelope: ‘ Miss Mary Bennett, 22 Grove Street.” 

He remembered advising him to “hurry up and cut it”; 
and the little clerk’s answer: ‘‘ Well, you see, she’ll want to 
know. She cares more than the usual run of sisters.” 
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Y¥ TERWARD he had told him about the house in Jersey. 
They were buying it through the “ Building and Loan.” 
They had raised pole beans the very first year—ripping soil 
it was when you kept turning it over and fertilizing and kind 
of got rid of the clay. May—his sister—had flowers, things 
that would come up every year without bothering; and the 
little kid, his dead brother’s child—well, they could just 
turn her out and tell her not to pick ’em, only smell, and she 
would! Such a good little kid for six, and kind of delicate. 

Of course you had to get up early in the morning; but 
you've got to pay for things that are worth while! And the 
neighbors were so great! One fellow, in the business, had 
painted their bathroom, out of sheer kindness, to imitate 
marble; and another, a woman who lived across the street 
and kept chickens, sent them fresh eggs for the child. The 
only thing that worried him was that they might not be able 
to keep it up in case he didn’t get back, even with May’s 
teaching. 

“You see, Jim,” he said, “‘a girl can’t run a thing like that 
alone”; and then he had added cheerfully: “ But, of course, 
I’m going to get through without a scratch. I told her so in 
the letter. ‘Funny thing, Jim, but I have a hunch I’m shell- 
proof, sort of concreted on the outside ” He had never 





BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


finished it. Private James McQuade 
swallowed hard and pulled his slouch 
hat over his eyes. 

“Lord, he never even finished what 
he was saying; left it like that—that 
he was concreted on the outside!” 

In the face of what happened later it 
made James McQuade flinch, rather. 
He could see still those vomited clods, 
that black hole where the little clerk 
had stood, where, when he had looked 
again, there wasn’t anything! |. _ 


HE SAW suddenly that he had come 
out on the main street. A butcher 
shop arrested him. He found himself 
staring down at a crate of chickens, 
with their bally heads out through the 
slats. To the aproned figure in the 
doorway he put a question: ‘Look 
here, do you sell ’em that way—alive?”’ 

The butcher told him that you 
couldn’t get folks to believe ordinary 
plucked chickens weren’t cold storage, 
so he kept ’em that way, right in the 
crate, and wrung their necks as wanted. 

Private James McQuade was drag- 
ging at his wad of bills. “‘ Well, you just 
gimme a couple of ’em, see? Yes, alive. 
I'll wring their necks myself; savvy?”’ 

He went off with them inert, tied and 
helpless, swinging from his big hand, 
and—calling himself names. He had 
got to Grove Street, beginning at the 
public school. He had to work his way 
down a block or so, to No. 22, and he 
found himself considering the small, 
neat patches in front. 

He began to dread meeting it, that 

articular square. Something told him 
it would be picked out, different— 
neater, perhaps, as the little clerk had 
been neat. Why, even standing the way they used, up to 
the knees in rotting water, the little clerk would fuss if he 
couldn’t shave! Private McQuade spat into the gutter and 
took a firmer grip on the fowls. 

Suddenly, and quite definitely, he was crossing the street. 
He could see the chicken coop where the woman kept fresh 
eggs. She was rubbing up the front bell handle, and he 
began without preamble: 

“Look here—these here chickens—I just bought ’em off 
your local butcher. Turn ’em loose with yours, will you? 
And—give them a bit of chicken feed—I’m not in the busi- 
ness myself.” 

She wiped her face with her apron. “But if you paid for 
them,” she hesitated; “it don’t seem just right ’ 

He turned his blue gaze upon her. There was something 
strange about his eyes, but she couldn’t make out just what. 
“It’s thisaway, ma’am,”’ he said: “‘ Inthe last six months I’ve 








seen enough men knocked under’’—he ended it with savage 
directness—‘‘and it’s made me know how it feels even for a 
chicken to be alive!” 

She nodded. “I know. There was a young chap across 
the street, as nice as any. His sister’s a school-teacher. She 
had word awhile ago about him. Now it looks like even losing 
her home.” 

His face had grown blank and expressionless. ‘‘That so?” 
hesaid. ‘Well,’’ he admitted, ‘I’m going across there right 
now.” He nodded tritely. The next instant he had started 
across the street. She opened the door to him herself, with 
thechild clingingtoherdress. It wasn’t 
a black dress; it wasa pink one that had 
borne cheerfully many washings. 

“My name’s McQuade,” he began, 
and took off his hat awkwardly. ‘“I— 
ran across your brother, and I told him 
if I—got to the state of New Jersey 
ahead of him I’d sort of look you up.” 

Her face paled, and then she smiled. 
““Won’t you—come in?”’ she said, and 
led the way into atiny front room. It 
was all window and geranium bloom. 

He stumbled over to a chair and sat 
down, twirling his hat in his big hands. 
Gee, she certainly could knock spots out 
of that Michalet girl and then some! 


HE silence seemed, after a moment, 

too difficult for her to bear. Her 
voice, breaking a little, found itself: 
“You were—my brother’s friend?”’ 

“No, ma’am, not his friend. I just 
ran across him out there.”’” (They had 
stood, through raw nights and weary 
days, in the same black dugout, and 
messed with the same tin plate!) “I 
don’t take much stock in friends,’’ he 
added; ‘‘they’ll all do you if they get a 
chance.” 

She stared backat him. ‘Oh, no, I’m 
sure you don’t mean that.” 

He nodded. ‘ You bet I mean it. 
I’ve worried along twenty-eight 
years or so without any of those 
things. There’s nothing to it.” 

The child was trying to climb into 
her lap, and she hugged the blond 
head close. ‘“‘What things?” she 
asked him. 

“Well, friends and home and— 
things like that.” 

“Oh,” said thesister, and stood up. 
Then, suddenly: “Mr. McQuade, 
it may be true that you were not— 
my brother’s friend, but he was 
your friend.” 

He stood up, too, he wasn’t sure why, watching her 
curiously. ‘I’m not saying you’re wrong,” he said; ‘“‘it’s 
just that you’re using the wrong word. Your brother and I 
were not friends, we were pals.” He said it doggedly, as if he 
dared her to find fault with his statement. 

Her lips trembled, and broke into a smile. 

“T see,” she said hesitatingly. ‘‘I—beg your pardon, Mr. 
McQuade.” 

He nodded. ‘That's all right, don’t mention it. What I 
want to get at is that he left me to fix up his affairs for him. 
He said to me, ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘a girl can’t run that thing 
alone; and if I don’t get back, you just give a look in and— 
and find out about my sister and the kid’; and I said: ‘All 
right.’ So I put the place down, Grove Street, Number 22. 
That’s why I took a look in—on my way back to Seattle.” 


Nor 
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ATTLESBURG was one of 

those small towns of the Middle 

West, aggressive, bustling and, 
in its own opinion, quite as complete 
and efficient as people used to think the 
German Army was—that is, as they used 
to think it was previous to July 18, 1918. 
Wattlesburg boasted of a national bank, 
a department store, an opera house and 
anew country club about which clustered 
the social and athletic activities of the 
smiling, complacent little town. The 


most ambitious effort as yet attempted +f 
by the club consisted of a bon-voyage ‘i 

banquet to Gilbert Kent and Irene, his “ 
young and charming wife, just previous \" 


to their departure for Nassau. That 

*“‘Gil,” as he was universally known to 

his fellow club members, somewhat over- 

shadowed his better half on this joyous 

occasion was unquestionably due to the 

fact that the young man was not only 

the champion tennis player of the or- 

ganization, but was about to set forth on a trip the an- 
nounced intention of which was to win the lawn-tennis 
championship of the Bahama Islands. 

Had the Kents planned to visit Palm Beach instead of 
Nassau, it is possible that Gil would not have been so confi- 
dent of carrying off the coveted cup; but with the Eastern 
champions all reported busy at home or at the Florida re- 
sorts, even Kent himself frankly admitted that the Bahama 
laurel wreath was as good as settled on his handsome brow, 
and the fact that he had never played in a tournament out- 
side of Wattlesburg did not cause him one moment’s 
uneasiness. Therefore, when the president of the club, in 
proposing the health of “‘ our Gil,”’ pointed to the bared space 
in the center of the shelf over the stone fireplace, every 
man and woman present knew just what the niche was for, 
and it was with a real effort that Kent summoned a blush 
and added a modest promise to do his best. The thought, 
however, in his mind was: “I should worry. It’s a cinch.” 





“Wattlesburg Tennis 


Champion 


What He Learned in the Nassau ¥ 
Tournament From the Dunne Smile 


By Chavles Belmont Davis 


Author of “The Things Men Say, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC.A. ANDERSON 


The broad United States could produce no higher type of 
the correspondence school of tennis player than Gilbert 
Kent. He had read every book and magazine article ever 
written by an expert. With infinite care he had studied the 
photographs of every famous player in action, and his own 
game (that is, in his own belief) represented the best features 
of them all. 

For three years, too, Gil had won the Wattlesburg 
championship with ridiculous ease, and now the time had 
come when he was to go forth and kill a few giants or at 
least lay bare their tinsel reputations. 


‘oe Kent was probably the best tennis player in the 
world, his pretty young wife believed implicitly. Her 
husband himself had confided the fact to her several times, 
and therefore it must be true. 

Irene Kent played a very fair game of tennis herself, but 
in the blaring light of her husband’s admitted prowess this 
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fact had long since paled into the merest 

shadow. For the pure love of the game 
: and the exercise, Irene frequently made 
j up a set at the club, and at the annual 
tournament partnered by Bud Benton, 
an old friend and an eminently indiffer- 
ent player, always entered the mixed 
doubles and was invariably eliminated 
during the first round. This annual 
+4 reverse, however, she accepted with her 
j invariable good nature, accompanied by 
4 peals of laughter from herself as well as 
5 her friends who always surrounded the 
F, court to witness her downfall. 


VA OME of these friends were unkind 

enough to suggest that had Kent 

Y played with his wife they might have won 

r or haveat least reached the finals, but the 

idea had never appealed to Gil at all. 

Year after year he had chosen as his 

partner Mrs. Benton, the best woman 

player of the club, and had thereby 

assured himself of the mixed doubled championship and the 

trophy that went with it. So long had this unbeatable team 

won the event that their ultimate victory was a foregone 

conclusion and one of the club’s oldest traditions. If Irene 

had ever wished to replace Mrs. Benton and covet a little 

glory for herself, she had certainly never so expressed herself 

and was apparently entirely willing to bask in the reflected 
glory of her ambitious husband. 

If this present trip to Nassau meant the winning of fresh 
tennis laurels to Kent, it meant a great many other things to 
his wife. It meant not only her first glimpse of New York, 
her maiden voyage and two weeks of brilliant sunshine in 
the tropics, but it meant as well a chance to compare Wat- 
tlesburg and its complacent people with the world outside. 

On the first evening out from New York on the good ship 
Mexico, bound for Nassau, Kent, having carefully tucked 
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Irene into a steamer chair, strolled down the deck to have 
a look into the smoking room and make sure that the ship’s 
company was enjoying itself. 

When he left his wife Kent was cheerful and calm, but 
when he hurried back to her a few minutes later he was pale 
and with much difficulty held himself in leash. ‘‘Who do 
you think is in the smoking room? Who, I ask you?”’ he 
demanded. 

With real alarm Irene half rose from her steamer chair. 
““Who—who?”’ she stammered. 

Without taking his eyes from those of his wife, Kent 
folded his arms, drew his lips into a hard, straight line and 
then separated the same lips into a cynical smile. ‘Only 
Arthur Dunne,” he said; ‘‘that’s all.” 

““No!” Irene gasped. ‘‘Who’s he?” 

‘‘Who’s he?’”’ Gilbert repeated with open disdain for his 
wife’s ignorance. ‘‘Who’s Artie Dunne? Well, among other 
other things, he won the singles at Newport for three years 
in succession and the doubles for four years, and then he 
stopped winning the tennis championship because he said it 
hurt his golf. Every year he enters only one tournament and 
beats all the cracks just to show that he was the greatest 
player that ever was and still is. That’s the kind of guy 
Artie Dunne is; that’s the easy mark I’m on my way to 
Nassau to beat in the finals. Come on and have a look at 
him; he’s playing cards with a couple of girls and a man, in 
the smoking room. I knew him the moment I saw him.” 


eo in hand the champion of Wattlesburg led Irene 
down the deck and stopped before a porthole from which 
they could obtain an excellent view of the champion of all 
champions. For a moment they gazed in silence; then Irene 
said: “Why, Gil, I think he looks nice. I love his smile.” 

“No wonder you do,” her husband sneered. . ‘‘ Why, when 
he played half back at Harvard and, after a scrimmage, they'd 
dig his head out of the mud, Artie was smiling; and when 
the English champion had him four to one in the deciding set 
of the finals at Newport, did he stop smiling? Not Artie. He 
kept on grinning until the Englisher had dropped five games 
in succession. He’s smiling at those girls he’s playing with 
now, and he’ll still be smiling when he collects their win- 
nings. Why r 

“Hush,” Irene interrupted; “he’s pushing the button. 
He’s going to order something.” 

A steward appeared, was given an order, and returned 
with a tray loaded with supplies for the gay quartet. Not 
only did Arthur Dunne proceed to drink a most health- 
destroying-looking beverage with rare gusto, but at the 
same time he started a devastating attack ona high stack of 
ham and cheese sandwiches. The débris from this hasty 
gorge removed, the champion athlete pulled a large, black 
cigar from his pocket, which, having lighted, he proceeded to 
smoke with much calm delight. From their unseen point of 
vantage, Kent and his wife looked on aghast at this scene of 
open dissipation. Kent had always carefully observed all 
the strict rules of training he had laid down for himself. 

“Perhaps he’s not going to play,” Irene suggested. 

“Oh, he’ll play, all right,’’ Kent said gloomily, as he took 
his wife’s arm and led her along the deck. “He'll play, and 
the morning of the tournament he’ll probably eat a beefsteak 
sprinkled with chops and between the sets he’ll steady his 
nerve with some cuts of mince pie. And he’ll win. I can play 
tennis myself, but I can’t play against the Dunne smile and 
a human ostrich to boot.” 


Ne morning Kent had breakfasted and was tramping 
the sunlit decks long before most of the passengers had 
left their cabins. It had not only long been part of 
Gil’s regular training to take a brisk walk every 
morning before going to his office, but on this 
particular occasion he was anxious to keep 
an eye on the movements of his celebrated 
adversary. But the day was well on its 
way before the hero of the tennis world 
appeared. When he did appear violent 
exercise, such as Kent regarded as 
entirely necessary to the trained 
athlete, seemed very far removed 
from either his thoughts or desires. 
Kent followed slowly after him, 
and, so far as he could 
observe, Dunne shook 
hands with every other 
man on deck and 
stopped a few moments 
at every chair contain- 
ing a pretty girl or a 
nice old lady. Kent 
having calculated that 
it would take his coming 
rival of the courts about 
half an hour to encircle the 
deck, hurried to Irene to 
give her his impressions. 
‘Well, he’s here at last,” 
Gil said, sinking despond- 
ently on the edge of his 
wife’s chair. ‘Seems to 
know everyone on board. 
Anyhow, he speaks to all 
the girls and old women 
and deck stewards, ’n’ 
everybody. I believe if I’d 
passed him ina hurry he’d 
have spoken to me. And 
you ought to see how he’s 
dressed—all in flannels, 
white shoes and a Norfolk 
jacket and a golf cap.” 
Irene glanced at her hus- 
band’s derby and said, 
with genuine wifely solici- 
tation: “I noticed nearly 
all the men wore golf caps. 
The women seem to dress 
sort of queerly too. I saw 
several of them in sport 
clothes and wearing neck- 
laces and jewels worth a 
million dollars at least.” 
Irene’s observations re- 
garding the women’s 




















Again Irene Blushed and Stammered: “I? Oh, I Play 
Very Badly. I Enter Our Tournament Every Year and 
am Always Beaten in the First Round” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


clothes seemed to interest Gil not at all, 
and he took off his derby and gazed at 
it rather ruefully. 

“T tried to buy a cap this morning 
at the ship’s barber shop,” he ex- 
plained, “but they were all so big they 
fell over my ears. I don’t see why a 
man on shipboard should make up for 
a golf course. I should think if they 
could afford an extra hat they would 
buy a yachting cap.” 


C5 glared gloomily up and down the 
deck and was rewarded by a sight 
of his hero slowly moving in their di- 
rection. When Dunne had reached a 
pon just opposite Kent and his wife 

e glanced in their direction and, not- 
ing the two sorrowful faces, stopped, 
walked over to the foot of Irene’s chair 
and, doffing his cap, smiled cheerily and 
wished them “good morning.” 

“‘Tsn’t it fine,’”’ he said, ‘‘to get away 
from that slush and snow in New York 
to this glorious hot sunshine?” 

Gil clambered to his feet and admit- 
ted that the change was most welcome. 
‘| suppose you’re going to 
Nassau for the tennis tour- 
nament?”’ he added. 

“Is there a tournament 
on?” Dunneaskedblithely. 
“‘Hadn’t heard about it. 
No, I’m looking forward to 
the bathing and some golf. 
Do you golf?” he asked, 
turning to Irene. 

Irene blushed prettily ee 
and said that she did not. > 

“That’sa pity,”” Dunne 
said; “great game for 
women. You must take 
some lessons at Nassau; 
there’s a good ‘ pro’ there.” 

“No,” Gil broke in; “‘ we 
like tennis; at least, I do. 
At Wattlesburg, where we live, I’ve held the single and 
double championship for three years.” 

Dunne raised his eyebrows and smiled the well-known 
Dunne smile. ‘And you?” he asked, turning to Irene. 

Again Irene blushed and stammered: “I? Oh, I play very 
badly. I enter our tournament every year and am always 
beaten in the first round.” 

“Too bad,” said Dunne, “too bad; but perhaps the 
Nassau courts will suit your game better than those at your 
home town—Wattlesbury, did you say?” 

““Wattlesburg,’”’ Gil corrected promptly. 

“Of course,” said Dunne; “of course, Wattlesburg. — I 
shall look forward to seeing you both play at Nassau.’’ And 
with a pleasant smile and a nod he started again on his 
leisurely journey about the deck. 

From under the brim of his derby Kent looked at his wife 
and slowly shook his head. ‘‘ What do you suppose he means 
by all that guff about baths and golf? Trying to make me 
believe he doesn’t know there’s a tennis tournament on; 
trying to put something over on little Gil, eh? Certainly 
funny he happens to be arriving there just in time for the 

tournament. But perhaps I’ve got a stroke or 
two he never met up with yet, even if I 
do come from Wattlestown, Wattles- 
burg. Who knows!” 
“Why, Gil,” Irene pleaded, ‘I 
thought he was so nice and pleas- 
ant and—and jolly.” 
Kent shot a look of undis- 
guised disgust at his wife and 
shook his head in abject 
pity. “Was he?” he 
sneered. “So little Irene 
fell for the Dunne smile, 
eh? Well, you’re not the 
first; every girl on board 
seems to have a smile to 
toss back for every one of 
his. It’sgreat to bea hero, 
especially if you come from 
New York. But you keep 
your eye on little Gil and 
ou’ll come pretty near see- 
ing Wattlestown-Wattlesburg 
put on the tennis map before 
we leave Nassau.” 

Irene slyly put out her hand 
and pressed her husband’s. 
“Of course I will, Gil,” she 
said. 


S THE little steamboat 
carried them from the 
Mexico toward the wharf, 
Gil’s eyes were trained on the 
grounds of the big yellow 
hotel, trying to locate the ten- 
nis courts; but Irene was 
doing her utmost to see every- 
thing at once. Above her 
head the cloudless, azure- 
blue sky; below her the most 
wonderful sea in all the world; 
and just beyond, the little 
town with its stucco walls, 
ink and yellow and glisten- 
ing white, ablaze with scarlet 
roses and purple buginvillza 
and all drenched in warm, 
— orange sunshine. 
Once away from the custom 
house, they followed the 
crowd of their late fellow pas- 
sengers to the big hotel on the 
water front, and it was then 
that they met with their first 
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The Thought, However, in 
His Mind Was: ‘I Should 
Worry. It’s a Cinch” 


Champion 


disappointment. The place was 
crowded and the few rooms va- 
cant were far beyond Kent’s 
means. Once more they climbed 
into the forlorn hack with its 
drowsy, colored driver, and slowly 
made their way up the hill looking 
for a room in one of the cheap 
hotels or boarding houses. After 
a long search they found a room 
with a charming little porch, over- 
looking the sea; and then, having 
unpacked their limited baggage, 
they settled down for their first 
great adventure. 

After luncheon Irene put on her 
best duck skirt, Gil donned his 
flannels and, rackets in hand, they 
walked down the narrow, stone- 
flagged streets to the hotel. On 
the way they met Dunne bound for 
thegolf linksand he waved acheery 
greeting to them. At the hotel 
and in the gardens they saw many 
of their fellow travelers, but on the 
boat, for some reason, they had 
spoken to very few of the passen- 
gers, and with the exception of 
Dunne they now seemed to find 
themselves quite friendless. 


S THEY sauntered through the 
hotel corridors and along the 
broad porches, passing little groups 
of men and girls laughing and chat- 
ting in the sunshine, Irene for the 
moment forgot the blue skies and 
the flowers and became greatly 
oppressed with the gayety of her 
surroundings. Once she put her 
hand under her husband’sarm, but 
with an impatient gesture he shook 
himself free. 

“Sort of lonely, Gil,’”’ she said, 
“isn’t it? I wish we could meet 
somebody from Wattlesburg.”’ 

Gil shook his head emphatically. ‘‘I don’t. Of course I 
see now we’re in wrong living in that boarding house and 
not being at the hotel; but wait till I get playing tennis 
with them. I'll pick up some friends all right, don’t you 
worry. Let’s get out to the courts now and perhaps I can 
take somebody on.” 

They went down to the tennis grounds, but were again 
doomed to disappointment. It was evidently too early and 
the courts were quite deserted. There were few things Gil 
liked less than playing singles, or doubles for that matter, 
with his wife; but rather than return to the hotel they 
started a game of singles. Irene played her usual painstak- 
ing game, and Gil practiced various difficult ‘‘shots,’’ not so 
much for the practice but in the hope that someone would 
notice him and see how good he was. But so far as he could 
tell, no one of the little groups lounging on the piazzas that 
overlooked the tennis ground was at all conscious of his 
presence. A little later, as the courts gradually filled up, it 
was also quite evident that none of the players was in any 
way interested in the fact that a new champion was in their 
midst. At last, asa signal that the game was at an end, Gil 
tossed his racquet in the air and then nodded Irene to follow 
him to a neighboring bench. 

“Funny lot of ginks,”’ he said to his wife when she had 
joined him, “‘so crazy about their own game that they don’t 
care whether there’s a regular tennis player or a man-eating 
tiger in the very next court. But. I’m not too proud to give 
them the ‘once over.’ We'll sit here and learn if they have 
any pretty tricks to showa couple of rubes from Wattlestown- 
Wattlesburg.”’ 

And, suiting the action to the word, Gil calmly folded his 
arms, glowered at the players who had already taken the 
court he had just left, clenched his teeth and whispered: 
“‘Now, you mug hunters, show me.”’ 

The mug hunters in question consisted of two young men 
and two pretty girls who apparently regarded lawn tennis as 
a huge joke, laughed, chatted and were either wholly ignorant 
or criminally indifferent to the game’s most simple rules. 


O PRESENTLY Kent rose from the bench and shook 
himself as if to cast off the memory of the four joyous 
tennis players, and slowly Irene and he strolled along the 
path that edged the courts, and on not one of them did Gil 
find much serious tennis of the kind demonstrated at his 
home town. All the players laughed and chattered continu- 
ously and apparently regarded the courts as meeting places 
where there was plenty of sunshine and.complete freedom 
from care and responsibility. Here and there he sawa player 
make an occasional brilliant stroke, but on the whole Gil was 
greatly annoyed and peevish and finally led the submissive 
Irene away from the hotel and up the hill to their modest 
boarding house. 

The tournament was still several days distant, and dur- 
ing the time that intervened Gil was fortunate in finding 
several other tennis fans who took the game almost as 
seriously as if they came from the Wattlesburg Club itself. 
Playing against these men, Kent found that he could not 
only hold his own, but usually win without extending him- 
self to the utmost, and he was therefore thoroughly delighted 
with himself and the outlook. 

Every night, after dinner, he and Irene would walk down 
to the hotel, ostensibly to watch the dancing, but as a matter 
of fact Kent would invariably find a seat for his wife in a 
lonely corner of the ballroom and then hurry off to the table 
on which the tennis prizes were displayed. Four of the 
beautiful silver cups were, at least in Gil’s covetous eyes, 
easily within his grasp. These consisted of handsome bowls 
offered for the men’s doubles; tall, graceful vases for the 
mixed doubles; a special cup for the winner of the men’s 
single; and then, of course, the great prize, a huge and 
magnificent punch bowl that represented the championship 
of the Bahamas. 

Of looking at this particular masterpiece of the silver- 
smith’s art, Gil never tired. For long stretches of time he 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


IN EXPLANATION 


| FEEL that I owe it to the pros- 
pector, to Blue Chap and to Snow- 
flake, all three of whom I met this past 
summer at Minersville in the Trinities, 
to say that the main incident of this 
story, beginning with the snowstorm 
in the mountains and ending with Blue 
Chap’s return from the town sixteen 
miles away with help, is literally true. 
I poked inquisitive fingers against the 
prospector’s empty boot toes; I made 
friends, or tried to, with the little blue 
hero, who was frankly a one-man dog ‘ 
and would have none of me, and I smilingly asked 
if he could be bought. But the prospector told 
me there wasn’t money enough in the world to do 
that trick. And I believe him. THE AUTHOR. 


E WAS a nondescript cur. There was no 
gainsaying that. He had not even the 
grace of any distinguishing mark of breed 

among the motley marks upon him. His coat 
might have belonged to a shepherd, if one 
noted its length and quality. Its color was 
mottled between the beautiful maltese of the 
blue Dane and the white of a spitz. His nose 
was as sharp as a Collie’s, his eager ears shaped 
like a terrier’s. And his big bright eyes were as blue as 
painted china, the strange, opaque eyes that one sometimes 
sees in freak dogs and horses, 

He was a cur, all right, if one accepts as proof of that 
lowly standing the fact that he was homeless, that there was 
nowhere upon the earth anyone whom he might call master. 
He had in reality never had a master. Born on a truck farm 
somewhere off the interstate boulevard that runs down the 
coast beside the blue Pacific, he had rollicked into young 
doghood among the litter of his more fortunate brothers 
who had swung to one side or the other in the matter of 
strain. He had had plenty to eat and a hay-filled barn in 
which to sleep until that black day when one of the “‘ hands” 
who drove in with the produce had loaded him on a wagon 
along with the piles of vegetables and driven off to town. 

He had ridden all the way, upright on the seat beside this 
man, his fluffy tail dropping down through the slats at the 
back and ready to wag at the least possible chance, his eager 
blue eyes scanning the country in pride and joy unutterable. 
And then the ‘“‘hand” had shut him in a vacant barn and he 
had seen him no more! He had nearly starved for food and 
water before his persistent, pitiful cries had brought a good 
Samaritan to let him out. 

He was pretty weak that 


So this town had a pound, and a 
catcher who drove around with his un- 
speakable wired-in wagon, his little 
rope, his net on a stick, his coaxing 
words, 

But what dog in the world ever 


gie, nice doggie’’? 
None. 


EITHER did the little shaggy, 
j blue-and-white chap mistake him. 
He had never been ill-treated, but 
something whispered in his heart to 
run, and run hard, when this strange 
man with his strange wagon stopped 
on the paved street, where the little 
dog was ee a garbage can 
for food,:and called 

his blandishments. 
And the little chap 
ran withallhismight, 
his fluffy tail clamped 
tight between his 
legs, his short ears 
laid back to catch 
the chilling sounds of 
pursuit. So well did 
he run that the man 
was obliged to mount 
his wagon and follow 
at a sharptrot. But 
‘ the youngster cut in 
across a lawn where 
a pretty lady in a 
white dress flashed a 
stream of water at 
WX: him from the hose 
+e she was wielding and 
made him run faster. 
He took down an 
: alley and across a 
vacant lot and went in behind some stores, and an, hour later 
had forgotten all about the incident. He was trotting about 
the front street of the town, feeling pretty good since he had 
snitched a full meal from behind a butcher shop, when what 
should he see but the man with the wire cage on his wagon! 
Once more he dodged between buildings and fled. This 
time he went far toward the outskirts of the smug village 
and sniffed the air anxiously. If he could only remember 


mistook the dog catcher’s ‘‘ Here dog-. 


Once in So Often, an Editor Comes Across a Story 
That He Personally Loves. Such a Tale is This: 

If Ever a Woman Would Want to Take Someone in 
Her Arms and Cuddle Him Warm, it is Blue Chap 


which way the ‘‘hand”’ had driven in, if there had been a 
warm scent of the truck-farm wagon when he came out of 
that nightmare barn, he would have tried to make it home to 
the hay bed and his brothers. But he was lost, hopelessly 
lost, and he had an enemy. 

That night he slept, with one eye open, in an empty box 
out on a refuse dump, and anxiety began to hound him. He 
had reason for anxiety. 

The next day he saw the wired-in wagon driving slowly 
along another street, and again he ran for his life. In the 
week that followed he ran himself thin as a rail, what with 
his constant dodging this way and that. 

And then came the awful day, the unspeakable day that 
he would never forget if he lived to be a hundred, when he 
met the catcher face to face and shot through a gate—only 
to find himself closed in a small, fenced lot, his enemy grin- 
ning behind him at the opening! 

Like a wild thing he darted here and there, dug frantically 
at a corner, leaped at the encircling wire again and again, 
only to fall back on the bare and shelterless earth. The heart 
in his small breast swelled with fright and he whimpered 
piteously all the while he flew from corner to corner, looking 
wildly for an avenue of escape. But it was futile. There 
was no avenue. No; Fate had him at last. But he did not 
give up. To the last minute he leaped at the wire walls, 
pushed and tore, worked for his salvation to the last ounce 
there was in him. 


_ when the dog catcher, armed with a rope with a noose 
at the end, closed warily in on him, backed in a corner, 
he leaped straight at the man, mouth open, white fangs 
showing, savage with fight. But this man had snuffed out 
hope for many of the dog’s kind, had dealt with savagery of 
despair before. Therefore, he threw his noose deftly, caught 
the pretty head and in a flash drew in the slack rope through 
rings along a stick he held. 

The thing was done. 

The noose was strangling the little blue dog; he was held 
safely away by the stick, was being dragged away to the 
open gate for the final act in the tragedy—the ride in the 
wired-in wagon to oblivion. 

But it was just here Fate, that capricious minx, changed 
her mind. 

As the dog catcher emerged to the paved street, little Blue 
Chap clawing, his eyes bulging, his mouth open, there came 
jogging comfortably down the asphalt as strange a sight as 
the smug town might see in many a day—a two-wheel cart, 
bob-bob-bobbing behind a fat white mare, a mare that had 
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day and would fain have 
followed the Samaritan, 
who got on a trolley, 
however—so he was left 
at the mercy of the town. 

This town was of the 
smug, self-satisfied vari- 
ety, righteous with clean- 
liness, selfish with order. 
It had neat, sharply de- 
fined parkings where the 
hose sprinklers played— 
blessed sprinklers whose 
gathering trickles will 
give a thirsty little doga 
drink!—and garbage 
cans, set out in front on 
certain days, and a dog 
pound. 


H, WORDS of 

anguish! A dog 
pound! How many faith- 
ful brown eyes have 
looked pleadingly through 
its cracks, how many 
eager ears pricked up at 
each chance step, listen- 
ing for the master who 
doesn’t come, who would 
come, alas, so many times, 
did he but know! And 
forerunner and attaché of 
the dog pound isthat man 
of evil heart and ill repute 
to all lovers of canines, 
the dog catcher, 


Little Blue Chap Kept 
Close to His Master’s 
Feet. He, Too, Felt the 
Need to Hurry, and 
His Sharp Blue Eyes 
Took in With Restless 
Accuracy the Way They 
Were Going 
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ir entry into Germany, across the Moselle River. 


ie ware: 


their clothes bearing the marks of hard service, made the 


Germany? Without fluster, thousands upon thousands of men of the American Army of Occupation, 


A Story of Youth and Love and Laughter 
In Which a Girl “Only Says the Things 


That Nearly Every Girl is Thinking” 


The Little Old Lady Drew Level. “Is This the 


Cottage-at-the-End?” She Asked. “Yes,” Clay Weal 
cAnswered. He Had a Queer Feeling That the Longer She Stayed Outside the Gate, 
Her Scope of cActivity Confined Between Hedges and “Netted In by Stars, the Better 


I 


IGHT-NIGHT,” sang the bird in the lilacs. 

He ended withaclear, joyous, light-hearted 
“Ping!” like the breaking of a glass, in- 
describably sweet and piercing. From 
beyond the high garden hedge, clear and 
joyous and light-hearted as the birds, came 
men’s voices and the rumble of deep laugh- 
ter. ‘Listen tothem!” peeved the girl on 
the wide window seat. She was a small, 
quaint, elfish thing, mostly brown—dark- 
brown hair, dark-brown eyes, dark-brown lashes, light-brown 
freckles, brown skin, brown frock; nothing colorful abeut her 
except her vivid, puckered red mouth and a huge string of 
red beads. 

“And look at the moon wasting away up there. Prue, 
leave off reading this instant and listen to me!” 

The girl on the sofa put her novel down reluctantly; she 
was twenty-five and very sweet and plump and chiefly blue 
and yellow. Her frock and her perplexed, placid eyes fur- 
nished the blue and her hair and her long string of beads pro- 
vided the yellow. 

“Ts it about those Americans, Gypsy?” she asked lazily. 
“Tt isn’t any good going on, darling. Of course I’d like to 
know them if there was anyone to introduce us.” 

“Within two miles of us there are hundreds of American 
airmen, with teeth like those in the tooth-paste advertise- 
ments and topping smiles, simply wasting! Doesn’t it make 
you grit your teeth, Prue? For the first time in our lives 
we’ve got a home to ask men to, and there are battalions of 
perfectly delicious young men, fresh from their mothers’ 
drawing-rooms, drifting past that old gate every minute— 
and we've got to let ’em drift.” 

“Tt isn’t any worse than London, Gypsy. London is full of 
nice soldiers who'd like to know you and whom you'd like 



















to know—and you can’t! Now, 
ypsy, I'll go and make some 

cocoa. I expect you've got a cold 

coming.” / 

“Oh, Prue, I’m bursting to talk 
to someone. Sussex is getting on 
my nerves; it’s so beastly beauti- 
ful it—it makes me want things. I almost wish I was back 
again in Chancery Lane, punching the keys for old Laggett 
at two pounds a week. I know why girls ‘get off’ at the 
seaside; they’re just driven to it by the beauty of everything 
after London and work.” 

There was something about the room very suggestive of a 
successful light comedy; perhaps it was the square, diamond- 
paned windows, flashing back the ‘sunset: in Jittke disks of 
ruby and coral and amethyst; perhaps it was the black 
beams, the low divans and couches covered in mauve-and- 
pink, sweet-pea chintz, and the absurd welter of black-and- 
pink cushions of every conceivable size and shape, which 
lay heaped everywhere about the room in luxurious, ex- 
pensive comfort. 

More ghost voices came from beyond the high hedge, and 
the sound of a trained tenor “‘jazzing,’’ that peculiar music 
that is the funeral march of ragtime. 


RUDENCE CHICK waited in unhappy silence until it 

had become an echo, and then remarked for the millionth 
time in her placid life: “‘I don’t understand you, Gypsy. 
We ought to be glad to be here, oughtn’t we? And it was 
good of Cousin Melisande to offer us a year’s holiday here 
just—just es 

“Just to look after her cottage and garden and dogs 
and goats and rabbits and hens while she rushed off to 
America. My dear Prue, she never bothered even to look 
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He Said There ‘Was One 
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us up until she discovered 
that responsible care- 
takers weren’t to be 
picked up at a moment’s 
notice, and then she of- 
fered us thirty shillings a week to practically run a 
farm and a garden and keep everything O. K. in 
the house. She couldn’t have got anyone in the 
world except relations fo do it at the price.” 

“But you will admit that it is nice here, Gypsy.” 
dence was wistful. 

“It’s topping! Shy a cushion at Whisky, Prudence; he’s 
dreaming  f rabbits.” 

The yellow dog on the blue mat left off twitching as the 
cushion plumped, half opened a sleepy eye and lay still. The 
sunset was fading; the little houses of the sky began to shim- 
mer. 

Gypsy’s passionate, eager voice came sharply: 

““What’s the good of pretending, Prue? Every girl wants 
to know men. Youdo. Ido. A girly-girl life hasn’t any fun 
in it.” ' 

A white owl flew past the window; over the marshes a 
bittern boomed. In the little nestling, sleepy hamlets of 
Sussex, where as yet the ramping tourist never comes, these 
wonders still happen. 


Pru- 
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‘ Live?” 


“T'll get the cocoa,”:Prue said presently. ‘And then: 


we'll go to bed.”’ Her kind little heart was bewildered. 

“Prue, haven’t you ever thought that there’s something 
better than spending one’s life in lodgings in Cricklewood or 
North Kensington? Do you realize that we don’t know a 
single soldier or sailor, except the fellows who’ve gone from 
your bank, and I don’t know them? Do you realize that this 
war is in its fifth year and we’ve never even been to a cinema 
with a man home on leave?” 

“‘Well, when you’ve no brothers or parents or cousins or 
anything 

“And the papers are always bleating that girls are getting 
demoralized by the good time they’re having,” persisted the 
impatient, rebellious voice. ‘‘And there are thousands of 
girls like us. It’s funny that our only relation should be a 
girl like Melisande Chick, with everything in the world she 
wants. Think if this place were really ours, Prue!” 

“It’s no good, Gypsy.’”’ Prudence came and knelt beside 
her sister on the wide windowseat. They put their elbows on 
the broad sill and stared out into the wonderful night—the 
vivid little dark face beside the fair, placid one. 

*“Oh!”’ said Gypsy in her worshiping voice: “isn’t every- 
thing just beautiful! I think being down here has made me 
realize how utterly forlorn just going on is. I want some- 
thing more. All of a sudden I’ve been and gone and got 
yearnings, Prue.’’ She laughed shakily. 

Prudence patted her consolingly with her soft, plump 
hand. ‘You used to feel like that at Sunday concerts,’’ she 
murmured, “but you were all right by Monday morning.” 

“T’ve felt like it ever since I’ve been down here. We could 
give such jolly tea parties here, Prue; and there’s Melisande’s 
grand piano; and she never said we weren’t to entertain. 
And only two miles off there are hundreds of nice boys who 
are simply fed up meandering round the lanes and—their 
old mess looks as comfortable as a rubbish dump. I’d give 
anything for just one good time, the sort of time that other 
girls have. Wouldn’t you? I’m hungry for a pal to share all 
the beauty with me. I suppose I’m that sort. I’d sooner 
shire an old London sunset with a pal from the top of a bus 
than have one all to myself behind the Pyramids.”’ 

“‘After all,’’ said Prudence Chick with a rare flash of 
insight, “you’re only saying the things that nearly every 
girl is thinking.” 





Y PSY hugged her suddenly, all her queer, honest, impul- 
sive soul in her eyes. “‘ Prue, you’re a darling. We'll go 
and make the cocoa now; and to-morrow I must chop some 
more logs. Doesn’t it sound musclely and land-girlish? I'll 
try and forget there are hundreds of nice boys I’d like to 
know just round the corner.” The scent of heliotrope, the 
fragrance of sweet William, the delicate pungency of stocks 
beat upon them. Gypsy sniffed like gn eager little squirrel. 
“‘Isn’t it lovely? Oh, Prue ” she began, then suddenly 
broke off. ‘Whisky, what is it? There’s Brandy started in 
the garden. Prue! What can they hear? Hold him; I'll 
go and see.” 

Almost at the same moment they heard the gate click 
and then a lazy American drawl: ‘I guess this is the shack. 
Some canine welcome, boys.” 

Gypsy lifted laughing eyes; in the faint light that filled the 
little room they looked like brown pebbles seen through 
running water. ‘Hold him tight, Prue,” she urged. ‘The 
gods have heard our prayer; don’t let him eat the offering.” 

There were two men on the doorstep; they blocked out 
all the garden and half thesky. Stars twinkled behind them 
like impertinent children trying to peer in. 

“Miss Chick?” said one. 

Like a flash Gypsy’s brain said: ‘“‘My lad, you want 
Cousin Melisande of thé red hair and the vacuous voice!” 
Aloud she gave a muffled “ Yes.” 

“Put it right there,” urged a cheery voice. 





“T’ve Never Seen a 
Lobster Pick Nor 


Out Impetuously. 
“Oh, Prudence, 
Don’t You Want to 
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She put it ‘right there,” and when it came out again there 
didn’t seem much of it left. 

“This is my pal, Clay Weal, Miss Chick.” 

It seemed to her that, if the stars nosed much longer, 
they’d come right in; there seemed nothing but stars about. 

““Monty Ross told me to come along,’’ went on the pleas- 
ant voice. 

“Then please come in.”’ 

“We'd like it fine.”’ 

In the dimness of the big living room Gypsy took the bull 
by the horns. “Prue,” she said calmly, ‘‘ Monty Ross has 
sent two of his friends.” 

There came a strangled gasp, unmistakably a gasp. 

“‘Did he bite you?” said Gypsy. 

‘Did what bite me, Gypsy?’’ Prue’s voice was bewildered. 

“Whisky, of course.” 

“T’d like hydrophobia,”’ laughed one of the Yankees. “I'd 
like it right away.” 

Gypsy lit candles in long, weird, pink candlesticks, and 
everywhere the soft flames winked on something beautiful, 
something dainty, something feminine, till it seemed a sheer 
little slice of Paradise to the two men. 

‘‘My sister, Prudence,” Gypsy said. 

“Your sister!’’ The tall, dark one was staring, 
on his clean-shaven face an expression of almost 
comical dismay and bewilderment. ‘‘ Monty Ross 
never said one word about a sister. He just told me 
to come right along and find Miss Chick, of the 
Cottage-at-the-End. Maybe I’ve madea mistake.” 

“Oh, no. We're Chicks and this is the Cottage- 
at-the-End.” 


LAY WEAL spoke for the first time; he crossed 
over to where Prudence, still looking like an or- 
phan trying tocross Piccadilly Circus, was clutching 
the somnolent Whisky. ‘‘Some pup,” he said. 
“Never one word about a sister,” the tall, dark 
captain was protesting. 
Prudence lifted immensely long, golden lashes 
that matched her hair, her beads, and the wink- 
ing, blinking, jolly old candlelight. She looked at 


: the doughboy; he had a jutting jaw, muscles like 
Been Kissed by ° mumps, all the approved strong-man outfit, allied 
Man,” She Flashed to thick, wiry, copper-colored hair and red-brown 


eyes. ‘‘He’s rather a nice dog, isn’t he?” she ob- 
served softly. 

But the dark man was even as a cat on hot 
bricks; there was no comfort for him in the cush- 
ions or the cocoa that they presently provided. 
“It’s this sister business gets me,” he said. 

He talked about Monty Ross. The sisters agreed 
together like a Greek chorus that Monty was very 
nice; they looked at the dark captain without a flicker of 
extra interest or embarrassment; for all the lead their 
delightful faces gave him they might have been two dum- 
mies in a hairdresser’s shop. He doubled 
desperately on his tracks: 

“You saw a lot of old Monty when he 
was in Europe?” 

“Yes,’’ they said together. 

“Which of you went to the Great White 
City with him?” 

Gypsy’s long, slender brown fingers tight- 
ened on Prudence’s plump white arm. ‘ Both 
of us,”’ she said softly. 

““One of you went down to visit his old 
aunt at Aylesbury in the autumn,” he haz- 
arded. 

“Both of us,’’ bleated Prudence quaver- 
ingly and unexpectedly. 

“*Gee!” he said in a sudden little gust of 
inexplicable irritation. ‘You aren’t the 
Siamese twins by any chance?” 

Brown eyes and blue eyes stared at him 
blandly. 

“Well, anyway, it’s a good little old world, 
isn’t it?”’ he challenged them. 

Yet all the hour he was there his eyes 
asked questions of them, pertinent, puzzled, 
bewildered little questions such as a man 
asks finding himself in a strange country; 
and Clay Weal sat dumb, only smiling his 
big, slow, genial smile every now and then. 
He agreed to come the next day; they fixed 
a picnic up—Gypsy fixed it, though he 
didn’t realize it; he found himself promising 
to bring some of the boys over. 

She came to the gate with him, her dark 
eyes flicking with laughter and excitement. 
“Tt’ll be such fun. It’s been so dull. Oh, 
I’m so glad Monty sent you!’ 

The four of them stood under the star can- 
opy in the little lane; a wind went rustling 
through the hawthorns and little trimmed 
beeches, shaking the wild-rose buds with its 
elfin mirth. 

The dark captain made a last attempt to 
pierce the mystery of which only he seemed 
conscious. He looked back at the two girls leaning over the 
gate. ‘“‘Let’s see,” he probed, “which of you call Monty 
*Goldfish’?”’ 

“Both of us,’”’ breathed the sisters. 

He left it at that. If you get mad with a jig saw in the 
very beginning you never solve it. 


CRY walked toward the camp in utter silence. The 
dark captain looked up at the moon, and it seemed to 
look down at him with laughing, mocking brown eyes. Clay 
Weal looked up at the moon, and it seemed to look down at 
him with serene, untroubled blue eyes. 

“Monty Ross hasn’t got enough intelligence to stuff an 
earthworm’s tooth,” snapped out the captain. ‘“‘He never 
said there were two.” 

“Does it matter?” 

“‘He’s got a hunch on one.”’ 

There was a pause. 

“Which one?”’ said Clay Weal slowly. : 

“T don’t know. I’m not going to-morrow. I’m fed up 
with the whole business. I’ve got a letter for her.” 

“I’m going,” said Clay quietly. 

The wind buried itself chuckling in a trail of honeysuckle; 
the faint sweet scent, incense of spring and youth and all the 
joyous things of youth, swept across their faces. 























The dark captain paused. ‘See here,’’ he said desper- 
ately. ‘‘Monty’s secretly engaged to one of them. There’s 
been an awful bust up or something; anyway, not a soul ex- 
cept me knows they’re engaged; somebody’s dead nuts on 
her marrying someone else or something. Get me?”’ 

“More or less. How is the letter addressed ?”’ 

“The Chicken.” 

“Not helpful.” 

“He might have told me there were two of them.” 

“‘Didn’t he describe her fixings?” 

“‘Said she was beautiful, called him ‘Goldfish’ !”’ 

“They both did.” 

The dark captain rummaged fiercely in his pockets and 
brought out something that winked up at the stars. The 
stars winked down. ‘Monty sent that for one of ’em,”’ he 
grunted. 

Clay sighed a little. ‘‘Well, anyway,” he said gently, 
“that was some yellow pup.” 


II 


YPSY, flitting about like a brown moth, snuffing candles 

out, puffing up cushions, chattered joyously. ‘ We're in 
love with Monty, Prudence! Doesn’t having men around 
make things nicer? Did you see that lad’s face when he found 
there were two Miss Chicks? I’ll never forget it. All we’ve 
got to do is to head him off and keep him guessing which of 
us Monty Ross is in love with. Oh, Prudence darling, if 
we're clever, we can have half America to tea!”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk sideways,’’ complained Pru- 
dence Chick, standing like a little, square, solid white 
statue in a petal of moonlight. ‘Besides, I never could 
respect a ‘Monty,’ not even if he was a clergyman or a food 
controller. I’d laugh in the middle of the banns.”’ 

Gypsy flashed round on her. ‘‘ Monty Ross is in love with 
carroty Melisande,’’ she said. ‘‘The captain only knew of 
her as ‘Miss Chick.’ He came and found two Miss Chicks. 
Puzzle, which is Monty’s Miss Chick? Our job must be to 
prevent his finding out. You can see—by the furtive, careful 
way he tried to find things out —that it’s a hush-hush affair.” 

““What’s a ‘hush-hush affair’?”’ 

“‘Cousin Melisande’s affair with Monty Ross.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, if it hadn’t been, he’d have said: ‘Which of 
you is Monty’s girl?’”’ 

“‘But neither is,’”’ was Prue’s contribution. 

Gypsy, creature of flashing intuitions and quicksilver deci- 
sions, sighed a little. ‘“‘If we go to work properly we can 
have a simply heavenly time. It—it—will be so nice when 
we are old maids, living in some beastly bed sitting room 
somewhere, to—to be able to say, as we take off our elastic 
kneecaps and put our teeth to swim for the night, ‘Do you 
remember, in 1918 ——’”’ 

“Oh, Gypsy! You do have ridiculous ideas.” 

The little Londoner swung around; she seemed all fire and 
glint beside the snowy placidity of Prudence. ‘I’ve never 
seen a lobster pick nor 
been kissed by a man,” 
she flashed out impetu- 
ously. ‘Oh, Prudence, 
don’t you want to live? 
Aren’t you ever restless? 
Aren’t you hungry to see 
things and have things 
and do things?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 


The Dark Captain Rum- 
maged Fiercely in His 
Pockets and Brought 
Out Something That 
Winked Up atthe Stars. 
Clay Sighed a Little. 
* Well, Anyway,” He 
Said Gently, “That Was 
Some Yellow Pup” 
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LIEUTENANT FREDERIC M. LINTON 
104th Infantry: Roslindale, Massachusetts 


IEUTENANT LINTON’S company was under terrific 
machine-gun fire and artillery barrage near Marcheville, 
September 25, 1918. The men had suffered severely-and it 
was absolutely necessary to get reénforcements up as quickly 
as possible. Lieutenant Linton volunteered to carry a mes- 
sage to the rear through a storm of fire, and returned with 
a platoon of reénforcements which he led through the bom- 
barded area. The town of Marcheville had been retaken by 
the enemy; he organized a patrol, led it in a counterattack 
against the town, and drove out the Germans. He was 
wounded in this exploit, but insisted on retaining his com- 
mand, and held the position he had won until he and his 
brave platoon were relieved under cover of darkness. It was 
during the savage counterattack of the enemy upon the 
village that he received a second and fatal wound. 
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PRIVATE THOMAS O. NEIBOUR 
167th Infantry: Sugar City, Idaho 


| Sag ve aigg not many of us had heard of Sugar City, 
- Idaho, before the war, but those who read of Private 
Neibour’s heroism will remember that town as the home of 
a brave man. It was on the afternoon of October 16, 1918, 
when the Céte de Chatillon had just been taken after very 
savage fighting, that Private Neibour was sent out on patrol 
with an automatic-rifle squad to enfilade enemy machine- 
gun nests. The Céte de Chatillon was a very strong bulwark 
of the German “ Kriemhild Stellung,” and it was inevitable 
that the enemy would make a determined effort to recapture 
it. Private Neibour advanced to the ridge of the hill and 
set up his automatic rifle. He was almost immediately 
wounded in both legs by German fire, and the rest of his 
detachment were either killed or disabled. The advance 
wave of the German counterattack moved forward and 
almost gained the summit of the ridge, practically sur- 
rounding him, but he kept his automatic rifle in action 
with such deadly effect that the advance-was checked. He 
was helped in this by accurate fire from the skirmish line 
of his own company, which was, however, a full hundred 
yards behind the position where Neibour was facing the 
enemy single-handed. The German wave was halted by his 
fire and lay prone while four of the enemy tried to ah his 
gun at close quarters. These he killed, and, moving alone 
among the Germans who were lying on the ground about 
him, he captured eleven prisoners at the point of his pistol. 
In spite of the fact that he was painfully wounded he 
brought these men back to the American lines. This re- 
markable exploit, which succeeded in halting the enemy 
attack practically by the coolness of one man, took place 
against the skyline and in full view of the entire American 
battalion. 


A ROLL OF VALOR THAT 
STIRS THE BLOOD 


| NOT LONG AGO the Secretary of War 
was asked by one of the Government pub- 
| 


4 


licity committees to cable General Pershing 
| and ask him if he would select one hun- 
dred typical stories of American heroism 
| 





during the war. Some three weeks later, | 
General Pershing cabled the Secretary that 
he had assembled his board of officers which 
awarded the Distinguished Service medals 
and that they had selected one hundred 
representative types of American heroism. 

It should be borne in mind that there 
were literally thousands of instances of 
heroism among our fighting troops in 
France, and that any selection confined to 
so small a number as one hundred would 
necessarily omit more examples than it 
could possibly include. The one hundred 
exploits given are, however, sufficiently | 
numerous and fine to stir the blood of 
any American who reads these wonderful _ 
little stories of the unflinching courage of 
our boys. | 





OLONEL PIKE, who was division machine-gun officer, 

had gone to reconnoiter new machine-gun positions near 
Vandieres, September 15, 1918. He found some advance 
infantry units which had become disorganized during heavy 
shell fire, and promptly took command. He succeeded 
in locating only about twenty men, but led them forward 
without hesitation. Later these were joined by several 
infantry platoons, and Colonel Pike performed inestimable 
service in organizing the party into an effective fighting unit, 
establishing outposts and encouraging the men with infec- 
tious cheerfulness under heavy fire. One of the men in an 
outpost position was wounded, and Colonel Pike immedi- 


ately went to his aid, being severely wounded himself by a’ 


following shell that burst in the same spot. While waiting 
to be carried to the rear, this admirable officer continued 
to command his men, jovially inspiriting them with his own 
fortitude. His efforts made it possible to organize the posi- 
tion so that our men could hold it in face of terrific bom- 
bardment. Colonel Pike’s unfaltering energy, his example 
of courage and his devotion to duty, even when terribly 
wounded, established the highest morale and confidence 
among the men under his charge. The wounds he received 
later caused his death. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL EMORY J. PIKE 
D. M. G. O., 82d Division: Des Moines, Iowa 
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PRIVATE NELS WOLD 
138th Infantry: Kelly Lake, Minnesota 


RIVATE WOLD was one of the gallant fighters who 

made possible the splendid “ iaaaeell ”’ of our men in the 
big advance through the Argonne-Meuse sector on Sep- 
tember 26. His company was in action near Cheppy on that 
day, just east of the Argonne Forest, and Private Wold dis- 
tinguished himself by fearless and dashing work in silencing 
the numerous machine-gun nests that hindered our advance. 
With one other soldier he silenced one group of machine 
guns and brought in eleven prisoners. Later he leaped from 
a sheltered trench to rescue a comrade who was about to be 
killed by a German officer, and killed the latter. His volun- 
tary heroism was extraordinary. While attempting to rush 
a fifth machine-gun position he was killed in action. His 
splendid courage was of great assistance in enabling his 
company to make the advance desired by its commanders. 
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CAPTAIN SAMUEL WOODFILL 
6oth Infantry: Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


Of 12, 1918, was an unlucky day for the Germans 
who found this Kentucky soldier on their trail. He 
was leading his company against heavy machine-gun fire 
near Cunel, when the intensity of the fusillade threatened to 
halt the American advance. Followed by two of his men at 
twenty-five yards’ distance, Captain Woodfill advanced 
toward a dangerous machine-gun nest, working his way 
round to take it on the flank while his followers crept up in 
front. When he got within ten yards of the gun it ceased 
firing. Four of the enemy appeared; three of them he shot, 
while the fourth, an officer, rushed at him. Captain Wood- 
fill attempted to club his opponent with the butt of his rifle; 
after a hand-to-hand are We killed him with his pistol. 
His company continued to advance and shortly afterward 
another machine-gun nest was encountered. Calling to his 
men to follow him, this fearless officer rushed ahead of his 
line, in the face of heavy gun fire from the nest, and when 
several of the enemy appeared above the nest he shot them, 
capturing three pr oe members of the crew and silencing 
the gun. A few minutes later this intrepid officer for the 
third time demonstrated conspicuous daring by charging 
another machine-gun position, this time killing five men 
in one machine-gun pit with his rifle. He then drew his 
revolver and started to jump into the pit, when two other 
gunners, only a few canta away, turned their gun on him... 
Failing to kill these gunners with his revolver, he grabbed 
a pick lying near by and killed both of them. Inspired by 
the exceptional courage displayed by this officer, his men 
dauntlessly pressed on to their objective under severe shell 
and machine-gun fire. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 
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ALS all these citations illustrate the independent 
initiative of the American soldier—a curious contrast 
to the Germans, who are said to be helplessly at a loss if 
deprived of- their officers. Corporal Sager was wounded in 
the hand in the fighting near Ronssoy, September 29. He 
bandaged the wound himself and pushed on alone toward 
machine-gun nests which were holding up his company. He 
was killed after advancing only a short distance. 
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CORPORAL GAIL H. SAGER 
108th Infantry: Buffalo, New York 









SERGEANT ARTHUR L. WALTERS 
2d Ammunition Train: Wadena, Iowa 


B eg: ow was plenty of opportunity for heroism right up 
to the minute the armistice was signed, for the German 
Army was fighting hard and conducting its retreat with 
exceptional skill. Sergeant Walters was in charge of a con- 
voy of ammunition trucks, which was halted in the town of 
Beaumont, November 9. A German shell struck the train 
and set one of the trucks on fire. Sergeant Walters was 
knocked down and badly shaken by the explosion, but he 
quickly moved the convoy to safety. Then he returned, and 
in imminent danger of being blown to bits seized the wheel 
of the blazing truck and drove it to a solitary spot where it 
would not endanger his comrades. He then managed to 
extinguish the blaze, saving both truck and ammunition. 
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LIEUTENANT JAMES C. DOZIER 
118th Infantry: Rock Hill, South Carolina 


ft outstanding feature of the great German retreat 
last autumn was the terrible tenacity and galling fire of 
the German machine-gun nests, which cost our men their 
most severe casualties. Lieutenant Dozier was in command 
of two platoons that were advancing on the enemy near 
Montbrehain on October 8. Although painfully wounded in 
the shoulder early in the attack, he continued to lead his 
men with great bravery and skill. When his command was 
checked by heavy machine-gun fire, he ordered his men 
to take cover, and went on himself, with one soldier, to 
attack a German “‘nest.”” Creeping up to the enemy posi- 
tion, undeterred by intense fire, he killed the entire crew 
of the machine gun with hand grenades and his revolver, 
and a little later captured a number of Germans who had 
taken refuge in an adjoining dugout. 
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LIEUTENANT THOMAS D. AMORY 
26th Infantry: Wilmington, Delaware 





‘to immortal watchword, ‘They shall not pass,” seems 
to have given almost superhuman strength to all fighting 
men engaged near Verdun. Delaware is a small state, but 
her sons were behind no others in heroism. Lieutenant 
Amory, of Wilmington, was given a particularly hazardous 
task in action with the enemy near Verdun on October 2. 
He was ordered to lead a small patrol to locate the main 
defense line of the German forces opposing his regiment. 
Without assistance from our batteries, and proceeding 
through heavy artillery and machine-gun fire, he succeeded 
in establishing his party at a point two kilometers within 
the enemy outposts. His command was almost cut to pieces 
and practically surrounded, he himself being wounded. In 
spite of overwhelming opposition, he refused to surrender 
the ground he had gained, and finally drove the enemy from 
this critical position. He afterward died from his wounds. 
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CHAPLAIN CHARLES D. PRIEST 
358th Infantry: Chicago, Illinois 


| iy ef soldier has seen the regimental chaplains risk 
death again and again, never thinking of themselves 
while they can bring help to others. Chaplain Priest disre- 
garded personal danger by going six hundred yards beyond 
the front line, September 29, 1918, to aid a wounded man. 
With the assistance of one soldier, he carried the wounded 
man back to shelter. This very gallant chaplain was after- 
ward killed. 





ERGEANT GUMPERT7Z’S action which came to the 

notice of General Pershing took place on the opening 
day of the great Meuse-Argonne offensive—September 26, 
1918. This was the six weeks’ struggle which military experts 
call the greatest battle in which American troops were ever 
engaged. Sergeant Gumpertz’s platoon was held up by 
machine-gun fire in the Bois de Forges, near the Meuse 
River. With two others, Gumpertz advanced through a 
heavy barrage to attack the hostile nest. His companions 
fell wounded, but Sergeant Gumpertz pushed on undaunted. 
In the face of direct, fire he carried the position by sheer au- 
dacity, silenced the gun and captured nine of its crew. 
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SERGEANT SYDNEY G. GUMPERTZ 
132d Infantry: New York City 
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yp courage of Corporal Pruitt shows why Fritz had no 
great yearning to meet the “devil-dogs”’ at close quar- 
ters. Corporal Pruitt, fighting at Blanc Mont Ridge, Octo- 
ber 3, attacked two enemy machine guns single-handed. 
He killed two of the crews and captured the guns. Then he 
captured forty prisoners in a near-by dugout. Later in the 
day he was sniping the enemy when he was killed by an 
exploding shell. 
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CORPORAL JOHN H. PRUITT 
6th Regiment, Marine Corps: Ray, Arizona 
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SERGEANT JAMES I. MESTROVITCH 
111th Infantry: Fresno, California 


Te names in General Pershing’s list of 100 heroes show 
in an interesting way what a melting pot of races the 
American Army was, and that heroism is not confined to 
any one breed of men. Sergeant Mestrovitch was in action 
near Fismette, August 10, 1918, when his company was 
forced to withdraw behind a stone wall for shelter. Seeing 
his company commander lying wounded thirty yards in 
front of the line, Sergeant Mestrovitch voluntarily left his 
position of safety and crawled through a storm of fire to 
where the officer lay. He took his commander on his back 
and crawled back across the field to a place of safety, where 
he administered first-aid treatment and saved the officer’s 
life. This brave sergeant afterward lost his life. 
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‘PRIVATE ROBERT L. BLACKWELL 
119th Infantry: Hurdle Mills, North Carolina 


HEN the British Tommies coined their beautiful 

phrase “‘gone west” for their pals who had died in 
action, they must have been thinking of such brave men as 
Private Blackwell—men whose last heroism crowned their 
lives with the fadeless colors of an immortal sunset. Private 
Blackwell was one of the heroes who did not come back. His 
platoon was almost surrounded by the enemy near St. 
Souplet, October 11, 1918. The situation was perilous, and . 
the platoon commander asked for volunteers to carry a 
message appealing for reénforcements. Not a man in the 
party but realized the extreme danger of the task. Blackwell 
asked permission to do the job. In trying to get through the 
— of shell and machine-gun fire this gallant soldier was 

illed. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Garol Hiloreth Found it 
a Rather hough One 
After All 


By 
JSuliet Wilbov Tompkins 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
HOWARD GILES, A.N.A. 
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IT WAS one of the strangest experiences of 
Carol’s life. She had shut the bath-house 
door on ignominy; she opened it, three- 
quarters of an hour later, to find herself 
famous. The day’s work was over and the 
cast had gone, but the boats were all at the 
pier, and Constance Bright sat on the sand 
with her eyes glued to the bath-house door. 

“Oh, Miss Hildreth, they’re crazy about 
you; they all want to meet you!”’ she cried 
as soon as Carol made her appearance. ‘And I’m the only 
one that knows you!” 

Carol went down the beach reluctantly, still not under- 
standing, fearing that the child had begged them into it; but 
their welcome was unmistakable. These gay and pretty girls, 
who had not known that the Brights’ sports mistress existed, 
were in a flutter of excitement over the movie heroine. 
Constance took on importance as her introducer. They 
wanted to carry her back to tea, to come and get her for 
limcheon. And they were wild to meet Ninette Le Roy. 
Carol promised them Ninette, but made her wet hair an 
excuse for not going back with them. 

The next day Mrs. Bright herself was among the specta- 
tors, swept along by the universal enthusiasm. Carol was 
off duty and, amused for the moment, let herself be taken 
back to luncheon. Constance was granted permission to 
lunch “in the dining room.”’ The hated old phrase, ‘‘ guests 
in the dining room,” filled Carol with merriment as the 
bright company trailed across the private golf links. 

In the brief period of her absence the pink-stone castle 
had grown smaller, less imposing, like the revisited splendors 
of childhood. The hurried atmosphere, the telephoning, the 
incessant arrangements about cars and sports and festivities, 
killed any possibility of present enjoyment. Carol had felt 
injured at being shut out of the house life; but now, seeing it 
with cleared eyes, she was thankful that she need not stay. 

When she could escape the guests she visited her old col- 
leagues, but Madame’s triumphant malice at the manner of 
her return wearied her even more than Miss Harkness’ fri- 
gidity. To think that she had once bothered about such 
things! ‘I don’t want that,” she said silently to the big sky 
as the motor boat took her back. 

At supper that night Mrs. Bradley had news. ‘Well, I 
guess Mr. Alden’s better; he’s coming back to-morrow,’’ she 
volunteered. ‘‘I don’t know what he’s doing in Brewster.”’ 

“In Brewster !’’ Carol faltered. 

“Where the college is,’’ Mrs. Bradley explained. 
wrote from there.” 

















“He 


AROL, rising from the supper table, went straight for 

pen and ink. The family must be told, and at once. 
With the secret out here, and Mr. Alden mysteriously in 
Brewster, the news might reach them any moment. 

The dullness of the long days enveloped her chokingly, 
the eternal sitting about! From the outside she could never 
have understood the paralyzing staleness of mind and body, 
held on duty, but not at work. Her mother knewit; ‘‘there 
is no royal road,’’ she had said; but Caroline had had to 
learn for herself, and she was only beginning to understand. 
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“Oh, Miss Hildreth, They’re Crazy About You; They All Want to Meet You!” She Cried as Soon as 
Carol Made Her Appearance. “And I’m the Only One That Knows You!” 


She attacked her letter at last, beginning it: ‘ Mother 
dear, if you haven’t heard anything about me that scandal- 
izes you, don’t read this letter. Just put it aside till you do 
hear, will you?”’ That made her laugh, but of course it 
would not do. She tried again and again, and finally gave up. 

“‘Oh, well, it can wait a day or two,”’ she decided. 


‘le next morning the old motor car rattled off to meet 
Mr. Alden’s train, and Carol went early to the beach, 
dreading the first moment of smiles and greetings, before 
she could get the awful apology off her soul. She wanted to 
begin with her manful “I was a fool!’’ but she could do 
that better when the arrival was several hours past. Sun 
and sea were right for her big swim to the yacht, and she 
was presently hard at work. 

She did not have to make the whole distance. When the 
camera had registered her start, a boat took her out and 
then put her in the water again, following closely with cam- 
era and director. From the shore she was only a dot be- 
tween the waves. Then the tiny figure emerged to climb up 
the chains of the yacht and give her packet into a hand held 
down from above. Almost immediately the yacht started; 
the little figure seemed to be hurled back into the sea with 
scant consideration, and left there while the camera followed 
a struggle at the yacht’s rail. Then the seaman who had wit- 
nessed the transaction was felled and tossed overboard and 
the boat sped away. 

Now in her churning wake there were.two dots. Carol 
had seized her unconscious man and begun the heroic swim 
back to shore. The motor boat once more shortened the 
journey, but near shore the two were tumbled out to finish 
the rescue. The waves had risen since they started, and 
Carol’s landing with her burden was real work. Anyone 
standing up on the headland could have seen that the strain 
was not all acted and that many a wave went over her head. 





























When at last she drew her man up on the beach, she stumbled 
down on her knees beside him in a pose of exhaustion that 
brought a ‘‘Good—hold it!’’ from Trotty’s megaphone. 
The merciless camera.ground on until a spark of life was 
found in her sailor and the coming of help released her. 

“Great work, Miss Hills!”” Trotty shouted after her. 

Everyone was applauding, and the spectator boats, ban- 
ished to a discreet distance, saluted with their sirens. Carol, 
dragging herself to her bath house, wondered why the old 
elation did not respond. ‘‘Am I growing old?’’ she wondered, 
tugging wearily up the cliff half an hour later, that sun and 
breeze might finish drying her outspread hair. 

She had not dreamed of finding Alden at the top, and she 
utterly forgot the apology; she had just sense enough to 
hide the great surge of her gladness behind a groping smile. 

“‘Oh—you!”’ she said. 

He had the savage jaw and locked lips of a man who has 
been tried beyond mortal endurance. “Of all the crazy loon 
performances ” he began. 

“You've been watching me,”’ said Carol stupidly. 

“No; a good deal of the time I have kept my back turned”’; 
the words were bitten off one by one. ‘‘ What those people 
were thinking of—the commonest safeguards! If you had 
become exhausted out there while they were taking their in- 
fernal pictures, and letting you struggle in half drowned ——-”’ 
He suddenly took her hand, holding it tightly in both his. 
“You dead-game little sport!’’ he said in a final burst of 
wrath. 

Carol’s comforted heart had lifted her far above bodily 
weariness. ‘‘But I wasn’t in any danger,” she said. 

“There I differ with you,” was the stern answer, and they 
took the road in silence. 


| Bag ape ak ed she pushed back the floating veil of her 
hair to look up at him. ‘‘ You know, it’s a curious thing,” 
she said; ‘‘but whenever we save people’s lives in these re- 
gions we always shake them—hard.” 

An unwilling smile admitted her point. “If I only could 
have burst in and saved you, it wouldn’t have been so bad,” 
he said with a long sigh. ‘‘ But to stand up there and see you 
butchered to make a Roman holiday ”” He was growing 
angry all over again and pulled himself up short. ‘‘ Well, I 
didn’t mean to bully you. I apologize.” 

“lam the one to apologize,”’ she said, her eyes fixed ahead. 
“TI might have known, just looking at you, that you 
weren't I was a fool. I can’t tell you how I have felt.” 

“What else could you think? I ought to have told you 
at once,’’ he said quickly; and he Ict her have all the tale of 
his experience with the deadly gas and the slow months of 
recovery. He had believed that he was well again, but the 
swamp adventure had set him back—‘“‘I really could have 
got myself out if I hadn’t been in hideous pain,’’ he threw 
in—and he was ordered to wait another three or four months 
before offering himself for service. His heartfelt impatience 
stirred Carol, exalted and yet hurt her. Again she saw the 
khaki backs marching inexorably away from a mere girl, 
who did not count. 

“But movies are useful,” she said suddenly. ‘Tired sol- 
diers want cheer and distraction. I’m really doing some- 
thing!” They stood on the yellow steps of the tight little 
peering farmhouse, in the attitude of separating; they had 
stood so for fifteen minutes. ‘Don’t you think I am?” 











Mention of movies had brought back his frown. ‘Oh, 
perhaps,” he admitted. 
“You don’t admire my profession,” said Carol. “And 


you haven't forgiven me for upsetting your nerves.” 

He turned to her slowly, considering what he had to say; 
then he let her have it: “‘No. I don’t forgive you for risking 
your life over a movie when your country is at war.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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“T never make light of your care 
But make it much lighter to bear. 

This bright radiation in homes of the nation 
Brings comfort and liberty there.” 


Common Sense 


Enlightening the World 


It is your surest and safest guide. 


You probably know a great deal more 
about diet and food-values than your grand- 
mother knew. Every intelligent housewife 
studies these questions now-a-days. But the 


most advanced ideas of today are after all plain 
common sense. 


The most important thing that modern 
dietary science teaches is the supreme value 
of a good appetite and good digestion. Without 
these science declares you cannot get proper 
nourishment from your food. This is only 





common Sense. 





The very latest science says you should 
eat a good soup every day. Why? Because good soup is an appetizer 
as well as a food. 

You are simply following a common sense health rule when 
you begin your dinner or supper with 


~ Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





It not only imparts a keener relish to 
your entire meal, but its tonic and regu- 
lative properties make all your food digest 
| better and yield you more nutrition. 

Many people are over-fed but under- 
nourished. Their diet is not balanced. The 
needs of the system are not satisfied. 
! _ Many eat too much meat. 

4 When you begin with a good soup 
. | you may want less meat, less heavy food. 





But what you eat nourishes and satisfies. 


The soup itself is nourishing. 


Served as a Cream of Tomato, which. 


is the usual way, the sustaining and 
energy-producing qualities of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup are surprising. 

Keep a supply on 
your pantry shelf, and 
get the full benefit and 
enjoyment. 


j Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup —a meal in itself 


ij 
This is the new Campbell's kind in which we combine choice vegetables and selected 
| beef with a rich nourishing stock. An unusually hearty and substantial soup. Try it. 


21 kinds 


Campllir. Soups 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITS LAS 
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12c a can 
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If you haven't yet tried 
Cutex, make up your 
mind to send for the 
trial set today. Seehow 
noticeably better your 
nails look, after their 
first Cutex manicure! 





Stains and discolorations dis- 
appear as if by magic the 
moment you apply Cutex Nail 
White underneath the nails 


A lasting brilliant gloss or a soft 
transparent finish, just as you pre- 
fer, you can get with Cutex Nail 
Polish 


looking freshly manicured all the time 


OUR nails look unbelievably 

lovely after their Cutex 

manicure! They are so shape- 
ly, so exquisitely groomed; thecuticle 
edge at their base is as smooth, firm 
and even as if they had just had a 
professional manicure. You are de- 
lighted with their appearance! 


Keep them looking lovely, always! 


Spasmodic attention won’t do it— 
having your nails manicured occa- 
sionally may only make the cuticle 
look worse, in the long run. But 
with a bottle of Cutex at hand, it is 
so easy to keep your cuticle always 
smooth and firm. It should be at- 
tended to as regularly as you file 
your nails. 


So little trouble, too 


Once or twice a week, according 
to the rapidity with which your cu- 
ticle grows, dip the end of an orange 
stick, wrapped with absorbent cot- 
ton, into your bottle of .Cutex and 
work it around the base of each nail, 
gently pressing back the cuticle. 


+ \ ee » 7 
Cutex Powder Pol- Co 
ish in the attractive bea 
new ivory-like tube 








Carefully rinse the fingers in clear 
water, pressing back the cuticle as 
you dry your hands. Then, during 
the day, whenever you dry your 
hands, push back the cuticle with a 
towel. This is all you need to do to 
keep your nails looking well-groomed 
all the time. 


Do away entirely with harmful 
cuticle cutting 


Thousands and thousands of 
women would tell you that they can, 
with Cutex, keep their nails always 
in noticeably lovely condition. Use 
it regularly, and you, too, will find 
that it does away entirely with the 
cuticle cutting and trimming that 
ruins the appearance of your nails. 


Cutex exactly fills the need for a 
convenient, quick, safe cuticle re- 
mover. Get a bottle today at any 
drug or department store. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 
35c and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cuticle Comfort are also 
35c. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 






















So beautifully smooth and even 
does Cutex leave the skin at the 
base of the nails, that I never 
think of allowing my cuticle to 


; C How to keep your nals a 








Send today for the complete mani- 
cure set shown below 


r you have never given your nails a 
Cutex manicure, send today for 


. this complete Cutex manicure set 


and see for yourself how attractive 
your nails can be made to look. 
The set contains everything neces- 
sary foracomplete Cutex manicure— 
the Cuticle Remover; the Nail White; 
the Paste Polish; the Cake Polish; 
theCuticleComfort; anemery board, 
an orange stick and some absorbent 
cotton. Enough for several mani- 
cures! Send only 20c for it today. 
Northam Warren, Dept. 107, 114 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 107, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 107, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Name 
Street and Number _ 


City and State 








This set is complete! Enough for 
six perfect manicures. Send only 


20c and let us mail you one! 
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MRS. CASTLE'’S reputation as a 
good dresser has been won by wear- 
ing clothes of extreme simplicity. She 
has sedulously avoided the bizarre and 
conspicuously striking, and shown a 
decided preference for styles betraying 
in every line exquisite refinement and 
girlish charm. This season she con- 
sented to pose for us just before she 
packed her summer clothes for a trip 
southward, where she will follow the 
career of the heroine in her big film 
production of ©The Firing Line.” 
It is a foregone conclusion that it will 
be a successful one, for how could it be 
otherwise since she is to appear in these 
charming clothes pictured on this and 
the following two pages? 

Even the stoniest heart would soften 
ai an upward glance from eyes shaded 
by the wide brim of the pink crépe 
Georgette picture hat below, veiled with 
lace of cotwebby fineness and made 
lovely with a full blown pink satin 
rose. As light and airy as a summer 
breeze is her dress, which gains its 
charm from such sheer loveliness as 
hand embroidery, Normandy Valen- 
ciennes lace and transparent organdie 
in an exquisite shade of peach bloom. 
Delightful accessories to the role are the 
orchid bouquet and taffeta parasol. 





“WHY, the skirt is very full and 
yards wide!" you will exclaim as soon 
as you look at the lovely dress below, 
and so it is; and thereby you have 
ample proof of the consistent genius 
of Harry Collins in designing this 
dress for Mrs. Castle. Paris may de- 
cide that skirts shall be narrow—oh, 
so very narrow!—but he knew that 
chiffon and organdie—for they are the 
frail materials of which it is made— 
should be allowed to go their way 
unshackled and unrestrained. So the 
skirt began its very full existence with 
a plain foundation of flesh chiffon lat- 
ticed with Valenciennes insertion mist- 
ily visible through the over-tunic of 
apple green organdie. This carries out 
the design underneath in a bolder pat- 
tern made solid with frills of Valen- 
ciennes lace edging. 

Again flesh chiffon is used for the 
camisole foundation crisscrossed with 
lace, and the collar shows its originality 
by being untrimmed, just a soft double 
fold of crisp organdie. A pink satin 
rose nestled among the soft folds of the 
chiffon girdle provides the nice spot of 
color, and your eyes travel down to the 
dancing heels, which, on these slim 
satin slippers, take their color from 
the green foliage of the rose. 


Cediacer UYlernoon Gowns: 


By SvoneCastle | 
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Photographs by 
Campbell Studio 
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NOT to every figure is given the slenderness to 6¢ 
wear gracefully an Eton jacket (No. 2262) ye 


which assumes a mannish waistcoat front and & 
carries it unafraid into a wide close-fitting % 
girdle, yet that is what Mrs. Castle does most ‘ 
successfully in her new marine-blue wool tricot we 
trotteur suit which she wears so jauntily in e 
the picture below. Not one inch has she added ; 
to her skirt length. It maintains the shortness mt 
which Paris couturigres and the clever de- : 
signer responsible for her summer outfit have of 
sponsored, and which Mrs. Castle's nimble * 
feet demand. - 
She is wearing the little round-toed slippers 
which danced with many an Allied soldier on 
her recent trip overseas, and which, with her 
quaint bonnet, she brought from England. 


Photographs by x 
Campbell Studio 


ONE could hardly ever expect a hat or a suit designed 
for this lovely young person to be as other hats or suits 
would be. Just where you least expected it would sur- 
prise you with a new twist or turn, and withal retain 
that simplicity which is the greatest charm of Mrs. 
Castle's clothes. Thus her fascinating little four- 
cornered hat, pictured on the right, in the softest shade 
of beige, runs a black ribbon around its upper edge and 
suddenly drops off into two long streamers which meet 
about waist length under a curiously carved medallion. 
By the same rule of delightful inconsistency, the lower 
fronts of her coat {“. 2263) vanish into the folds of a 
girdle which marks the era of a longer waistline. One 
of those new crépe silks, in a pretty beige tone, firm of 
weave and yet unmatchably soft and desirable for a 
tailor-made, was the material used. 

The whole business of trimming evolves on the buttons, 
and these prove equal to the task and go their unre- 
strained way straight down the front from the girlish 
turn-down collar, with its narrow black moiré tie, to the 


hem of the slim skirt (No. 2267). 





By Snono Castle 
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THAT one may take the longest walk or 
indulge in the hardest game of tennis and 
still be garbed in clothes that, despite their 
Sporty proclivities, betray unmistakable 
evidences of pure feminism is part of 
Mrs. Castle's clothesology. No one has 
ever walked quite so far or played so 
strenuously, yet she does it in such a 
smart blue-and-white-plaid jersey skirt 
(No. 2264) as the one pictured here, with 
little white jersey loops nodding from bot), 
sides of the front, and wearing a hand- 
kerchief linen blouse with the daintiest o 
tucked and scalloped collar and cuffs. 

Not the least interesting are the narrow- 
ribbed silk stockings and_ short-vamp 
English shoes, the wide beach scarf o/ 
blue-striped white llama and her white 
hemp sport hat, an adorable poke affai: 
topped off in white crépe broche. 





AGAIN Mrs. Castle shows her love for the 
essentially dainty in preference to the 
severely tailored by choosing a linen blouse 
whose wide collar and cuffs are invested with 
filet lace. But that is not the only reason. 
She knows a linen lace betrays no provoking 
tendency to wrinkle when surreptitiously hid- 
den under a knitted sweater—as the smartest 
linen collars and cuffs have an unfailing 
habit of doing. 

Pearl-rim buttons and bound buttonholes 
play an active: part in fastening the smart 
skirt (No. 2265), which is of pale pink 
Shantung, cut on the straightest possiblelines, 
with five narrow and one two-inch tuck bor- 
dering the lower edge. Deep pockets, diago- 
nally cut, are hung with scalloped flaps to 
indicate their newness. Another of her Eng- 
lish purchases was the fleecy Angora tam, 
and it was topmost in many of the activities 
Mrs. Castle planned on her voyage home to 
entertain the returning ‘soldiers. 
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YOU can almost imagine that you are 
transported back to Colonial days, and 
that a quaint figure in an old-time short- 
:leeved pannier gown is dancing a minuet; 
hut you take a second glance to find it is the 
Jainty figure of Mrs. Castle in her new 
dress (No. 2266) which Harry Collins 
has so ingeniously designed for her. One 
would almost think that no one, no matter 
how adept, could play any new variations 
on the Colonial type of gown, and yet 
that is just what this clever designer has 

successfully achieved. 

Just to see to what length he has permit- 
ted the square-necked bodice to go which 
so happily combines the snugness of a fitted 
bodice with the suppleness of an unfitted 
one. Exquisitely made roses in silver, 
lavender and rose—an old-brocade de- 
sign—accentuate the pointed lower edge 
of the bodice around to the wide sash 
which supplies to the left side the fashion- 
able bou cs effect given by drapery on the 
right. his drapery extends around in back 
ina pretty pointed effect, and is joined to 
the bodice with a deep shirred tuck. 




























































































































































































Photographs by 
Campbell Studio 
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ng Dresses 


NOW and then Mrs. Castle departs from 
the simplicity of dress for which she is 
noted and appears in a formal evening 
gown like the beautiful one (No. 2261) of 
orchid chiffon she is wearing below. Even 
then elaboration is attained apparently 
through the most simple channels, so the 
designer has turned to flowers which are 
clustered on the skirt panels, at the front 
of the fitted bodice, and on the long flowing 
sleeves. A trailing design winds its way 
lightly around the scalloped lower skirt 
edge, upward to the bodice, where it con- 
tinues its way around the top. 

Quite new is the skirt drapery, and 
therefore very narrow at the bottom, on 
the dress (No. 2260) she wears pictured 
below on the left. It is one of those versa- 
tile gowns which so charmingly fits into 
social affairs that begin late in the after- 
noon and continue through the evening. 
It is of softest pigeon-gray satin meteor, 
and the collar, which rolls high in front 
and is very low in back, the ruffle below 
the draped girdle and the sleeves below the 
elbow are all of flimsiest chiffon. 














































































Whether you live in a lavishly appointed 
mansion or a ‘cosy few-room apartment you 
will never cease taking comfort and pride in 
your Kroehler Daven-O. 


The Kroehler Daven-O is a davenport of won- 
derful beauty and quality. But unlike the 
ordinary davenport, it unfolds, and by one 
easy well-balanced motion opens into a lux- 
uriously comfortable full size bed. Thus it 
adds to the attractiveness of your home on the 
one hand, and to its sleeping accommodations 
on the other. 


If you do not own a Kroehler Daven-O, go to 
your furniture dealer today and see one dem- 
onstrated. . 


Made in a pleasing variety of modern, colonial 
and period styles. All woods and finishes. 
Luxuriously upholstered in Tapestry, Velour, 
real or artificial leather. Designs, materials 














and workmanship throughout the best the 
Kroehler specialists can command. 


Kroehler Daven-O’s are made long or short— 
for large or small rooms. Either one is fitted 
with full size (Patented) Sagless Metal Folding 
bed frame and springs. Equipped with lux- 
uriously comfortable 35-lb. Kroehler-made- 
and-fitted removable mattresses; see the label. 


Ample room for pillows, coverings, etc., in 
folded bed. Satisfy every demand of comfort, 
health and sanitary convenience. Fold and 
unfold easily. 


To insure maximum satisfaction, be sure be- 
fore buying to find the Kroehler trade mark, 
the sign of the genuine. 


Sold—and fully guaranteed—by leading fur- 
niture merchants everywhere. 


Handsome illustrated booklet and names of 
nearest dealers mailed upon request. 








KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 


ILLINOIS 


Other Factories: Kankakee, Ill. Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N.Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Most Successful 
Woman’s Country in the World 
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By Rose Young 





s=——walAR down in the South 


To take care of the industrial situation, 





Pacific, lying end to end, 
are two big islands and a 
littleone. Thethree form 
a long streak of shining 
country that the poet- 
tourist knowsas“ Brighter 
Britain.” Women know 
it as the land where fewer 
: babies die, per thousand, ' 
than in any other country in the world. 
The war knew it as the place where the up- 
standing, hard-hitting Anzacs came from. 

And everybody knows it as New Zealand. 

One of the most interesting things about 
New Zealand is the curious charge that 
the people are “too happy,” “too well- 
conditioned,” “too comfortable”! 

It is worth a trip to New Zealand to find 
out what New Zealanders have done to 
make such a charge lie against them. 

The first thing that you discover in New 
Zealand is that hard, crusty things, like 
creed, law, custom, competition, have gone 
down before the New Zealanders like nine- 

ins. Human things, like happiness, com- 
ort, hope, have sprung up flower fashion. 
And the substitution of the one set of 
things for the other has been accomplished 
without the shedding of a drop of blood, 
without revolution, without any vast clash 
of class on class, in the best of humor! and 

















Does Life Have to be 
Just a Grind? 


UST to get enough to eat and a place 
to sleep? 

That is what the people of New Zealand 
asked themselves. And then they went 
farther and asked: 

“Tsn’t there some way.to make life en- 
joyable for the many as well as for the 
few?” 

And they started to answer both ques- 
tions in ways that made other nations 
gasp! | 

To-day the people of New Zealand 
stand as a nation where the people are too 
happy, too comfortable! 

And here is the story of how they did it. 


an Arbitration and Conciliation Act was 
framed. Under its workings difficulties be- 
tween the employers and the employees in 
New Zealand are settled by court decision. 
Wages, too, are fixed by court decision; so 
are hours. The workday week is 44 hours. 
Labor is paid high wages, and when the 
workers feel that they are entitled to more, 
they carry their case to the Arbitration 
Court. 

The principle of equal pay for equal work 
for women has been recognized in the enact- 
ment of the Factory Act, and conditions of 
work for both men and women have been 
made the subject of direct legislation by the 
state. Boys under the age of sixteen are not 
allowed to work in mills, factories or work- 
shops; girls under eighteen are likewise pro- 
hibited from such work. 

In the result many New Zealand boys 
and girls have left the cities to become 
farmers, and many more have gone to the 
state high schools and obtained a higher 
education than they would have got had 
they been allowed to work through the first 
years of adolescence. 

On Saturdays nobody works longer than 
four hours. Every employer of labor is re- 
sponsible for injuries received by any worker 
while employed, including payment of half 
wages for a certain number of weeks and 











with a confidence awe-inspiring in its sim- 


the cost of medical attendance. In case of 





plicity. You see, the New Zealanders beat 
the Bolsheviki to it by twenty-five years. 
They made government an agent for the service 
of the people, they took the world over for the good 
of the er and they did it in the constructive 
way, the way of evolution, not the destructive 
way of revolution. 

“See here,” said the New Zealanders a quarter of 
a century ago, ‘‘does life have to be just a grind for 
something to eat and a place to sleep? That is all 
it is for the average man, but does it have to be just 
that and only that? Isn’t there some way to make 
life bearable and enjoyable for the many as well 
as for the few? What’s the trouble? What’s the 
remedy ?”’ 

They found the answer in the state—in the gov- 
ernment—in the laws and rules that people make 
to control their collective life. ‘If you make the 
right kind of laws,” they said, “life will become 
much easier and simpler and happier; and the 
right kind of laws mean the kind that insure that 
all the resources and all the opportunities of the 
state shall be put where the people—not just a part 
of the people, but all the people—can get the benefit 
of them. The state and all that belongs to it are 
for the benefit of the people.” 


A Land With No Trusts and No Poor 


NCE that belief was established, there followed 

two decades of legislation that made older 
countries gasp. The ‘‘Land of Social Wonders,” 
the country came to be called. People journeyed 
from afar to watch and to study. Visitors came. 
Historians came. They weighed and wondered, 
and left their admissions and admirations all over 
the printed page. Wealth, they testified, had come 
to be distributed more widely and equitably among 
the people of the little nation in the South Pacific 
than in any other country on the globe. It was a 
land, they pointed out, minus starving poor. It 
was a land where, as far as the efforts of a helpful 
government could insure it, a fair opportunity to 
earn a comfortable living was given to every man; 
a land without trusts, without private monopolies, 
a land of industrial peace; a land where politics 
was not dominated by rings or by machines; a 
land where the great body of the people controlled 
the affairs of the nation. 

Here in America we hold these conditions Uto- 
pian. We say that they are not practical;. that 
they won’t stand the acid test, they won’t work. 

But they were made to work in New Zealand! 

And this was the way of it: 

A “land system” was developed “ upon the firm 
conviction that the ultimate happiness and pros- 
perity of the nation depend upon the successful 
settling of the people upon the soil with reasonable 
limits as to the area occupied by each individual.” 


How New Zealand Made Small Farmers 


KEEP these limits reasonable, New Zealand 

tried the graduated tax on unimproved lands. 
Estates that had an unimproved value of $200,000— 
that istosay, whose land alone was worth $200,000— 
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were taxed the equivalent of two dollars a hundred. 
After $200,000 the tax increased one-fifth of a 
shilling (or 5 cents) for every thousand pounds of 
unimproved value, and reached its maximum of 
two pounds ($10) a hundred on unimproved es- 
tates whose land value alone was two hundred 
thousand pounds (one million dollars) and more. 

Those figures may not seem very interesting 
until you come to pay taxes on unimproved land 
at that rate. Then they become very interesting 
indeed, for as a rate of land taxation in a new 
country they are pretty stiff. But they were not 
nearly stiff enough to get the result New Zealand 
was trying to get. That was to make the holding 
of unimproved land so costly that the few large 
landowners would sell it to the many who wanted 
to buy small farms. Pile up the tax as she might, 
the landowners still made so much out of the land 
as a grazing proposition, and expected to make so 
much more olding the land for speculation, 
that, though ther grumbled, they paid the tax and 
considered it a good bargain. And there the land 
stood, miles upon miles of it, unplowed, unplanted, 
without so much as a fence by way of improve- 
ment and development. 

Then the government went farther. It passed a 
Repurchase Act, which provided that ‘‘ whenever 
it appeared that a sufficient number of persons of 
full age should apply to the land department of the 
government, declaring their desire to take and 
personally to occupy 3s purposes of farming any 
lands forming a part of an estate of more than 
5000 acres in extent, it should be lawful for the 
government, having first ascertained that the land 
applied for was suitable for the purposes of agri- 
culture under a system of close settlement, to 
purchase the land from the owners at its market 
value.” 

By this arrangement no person is allowed to 
take more than 320 acres of land for a farm. The 
yearly rental to the government is 4 per cent of the 
market price. The government has bought up 
about two hundred estates, nearly one million and 
a half acres on the whole, and leased the land thus 
bought to small farmers, who have jumped in and 
fenced it and plowed it and planted it. The cost 
price to the country has been about $30,000,000, 
and the land has been leased or rented to 4700 resi- 
dent farmers, who with their families number 
nearly 17,000 persons. 


No Raising Rent for Twenty-One Years 


N THE two hundred estates which the govern- 

ment has ‘broken up,’’ a population which 
did not exceed one thousand persons has, within 
twenty years, grown to 17,000, and the improve- 
ments made by those farmer tenants of the nation 
are valued at $11,000,000. 

The way that you rent farm lands from the gov- 
ernment in New Zealand is usually on a 21-year 
lease, paying an annual rental equal to 4 per cent 
of the value of the land, with a revaluation every 
twenty-one years. 
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permanent disablement the law provides 
a scale of compensation in proportion to 
the wages of the worker injured. In case of death 
by accident a full year’s wages become payable to 
his family. 


Safe Insurance at Low Premiums 
6 hm people of New Zealand had some rather 


disastrous experiences with life-insurance com- 
panies and became uneasy about the responsibility 
of private insurance companies. Thereupon a 
Government Life Insurance Department was or- 
ganized, to which was later added an Accident In- 
surance Department. The government conducts 
its life and accident insurance business as the pri- 
vate companies do, only it charges lower premiums 
and it gives to the people a feeling of added secur- 
ity because their money is deposited with the state. 

One thing that early disturbed New Zealand in 
her pursuit of happiness was the lack of protection 
against want and discomfort in old age, so the 
New Zealanders passed a statute which sets forth 
that “it is just and right that every person who 
has for a number of years assisted by his or her 
work in the development of the country, and has 
also, by payment of taxes, contributed for its good 
government, should be protected against want in 
his or her old age.” The amount of the old age 
pension is about 26 pounds per annum ($130). 
The joint annual income of married couples who 
receive the pension must not exceed $500. 

Back in the ’60s New Zealand had just forty-six 
miles of railway under exactly seven distinct rail- 
way systems, run for the most part under the gov- 
ernments of the different New Zealand provinces. 
The state took over the railways and unified them 
under one system, ran them for public service and 
developed them for the country. Settlement was 
systematically encouraged by cheap passenger and 
freight rates, large concessions to farmers and facili- 
ties to producers for exports. Discrimination be- 
tween shippers was stopped. Big concerns were 
treated the same as little concerns. There was no 
favoritism. 

Public works, such as railway construction, were 
taken over by the state, and the state hired men 
to do the work on the railways, paying them top 
wages therefor. At the same time the men were 
working on the railways a number of them were 
taking up small holdings along the railroad line, 
which they rented from the state. In this way 
a transient or moving population was changed 
into a permanent population that engaged itself in 
developing the country. 


The People Run the Industries 


HE state took over, too, the regulation of 
trade and industry. State protection was ex- 
tended to cover the meat-freezing business and the 
paper-making business. Then state maternity hos- 
pitals were established. There was a state sawmill. 
There was a state oyster bed. And it seems to be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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Why every mother 
Should know 
the facts 


ERHAPS you are one of those mothers who have 

taken for granted that all powders are equally good 

for children’s skin. Nothing could be farther from 
the facts. 

There is all the difference in the world between the 
ordinary talcum powder and Sykes Comfort Powder. 

While it possesses all the qualifications for toilet and 
dusting purposes that ordinary talcums do, in addition 
Sykes Comfort Powder contains healing, soothing and 
antiseptic ingredients not found in any other powder. 

Sykes Comfort Powder is a specialized powder, 
the special function of which is to heal and protect the 
skin of infants and children. 

It is scientifically medicated and is made from the 
formula of a well-known New England chemist after 
long study and consultation with specialists in children’s 
skin affections. 


ATURALLY it appeals to nurses and physicians, 
and for more than twenty-five years it has been sold 
almost exclusively on their recommendation. 

They know the difference in effect between an ordi- 
nary talcum and Sykes Comfort Powder with its actual 
healing qualities, bland and agreeable to the most deli- 
cate skin. 

They know that the habitual use of Sykes Comfort 
Powder will prevent irritations and minor affections of 
children’s skin. 

After years of experience they freely recommend it to 
relieve the skin of chafing, inflammation, scalding, rashes 
and soreness. 

It is a superior cooling and healing application for 
sunburn, hives and heat rashes in summer weather. 


In the tin box, 30c 


The glass jar for 60c is packed 
with a beautiful fleece puff, 
and contains more than 
twice as much powder as the 
tin box. 
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A Suecisiived 
Powder for Children 


Mothers. can see the beneficial effect very shortly after the 
first application of Sykes Comfort Powder. 


When used regularly it protects the skin. 


For your child’s sake we ask you not to accept a substitute. 
There is nothing like it, so nothing else will do. For sale at 
leading drug and department stores, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


FOR A 3-CENT STAMP 


We have a trial facsimile box of Sykes Comfort Powder which 
we will gladly send you if you enclose a three-cent stamp with 
your name and address. It contains enough powder to last 
about a week. Then you will understand how valuable this 
specialized powder can be. 







THE COMFORT POWDER CO. 


142 BERKELEY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1890 
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A Filipino Girl. An Interesting Woman is 
Being Developed Out of the Filipino Girl 


aeacve | MERICA’S advent into the Philippine 
Islands discovered a wonderfully in- 
teresting, responsive little being, the 
Filipino woman. Mothering the only 
Christian people in the Far East, she 
holds a place of authority, love and 
respect in family and social life that is 
not accorded to women in countries 
neighboring the Islands, or in India, 
China or Japan. Since America dis- 
covered the Filipino woman she has been discovering 
herself and applying her energies to the manifold home 
and community interests which our civilization, now 
taking firm root in the Philippines, imposes upon her 
sex. 

The people of the Philippines are estimated to be 
eighty per cent literate, we x not as yet in a com- 
mon language, and she herself will probably wield the 
power of the ballot within a year or two. 

The high-bred Filipino woman is proud. But in the 
old days, the Filipino woman of refinement was proud 
of her refinement. She still is for that matter. But she 
is learning a new meaning for the term. In those old 
days she was a graduate of a Spanish convent school, 
perhaps three centuries old. She would embroider, 
crochet, play the piano and perhaps the violin, and she 
would take a superficial interest in her home. Her 
most strenuous activity was to carry on maddening 
flirtations behind a very adroitly manipulated fan, or 
through enchanting latticed casements, with care-free 
young men who were every bit as impractical as she 
was. 

Then this high-bred Filipino maiden eventually 
married one or another of these numerous suitors, for- 
got to care for herself thereafter, and in an incredibly 
short time became a stolid, ordinary housewife, stout- 
waisted and with some very housewifely keys dangling 
from her skirt band. 


The Filipino Woman is Being Made Over 


i! the Filipino man of to-day, a new creature him- 
self, is making a new creature out of the Filipino 
woman. “As the husband, the wife is” in the Philip- 
pines. ‘‘Our men were once 
taught ideas,” said a distin- 
guished Filipina, ‘‘that™es- 
tranged them from business 
and looking to their material 
welfare. Schools emphasized 
rcligion. They dwelt de- 
votedly upon ethics, phi- 
losophy and the Faith. Art 














“As the Husband, the 
Wife is” is Particu- 
larly True ‘in the 
Philippine Islands 





good fathers. We keep this custom up, of course, 
but we are now learning to care for the hundredth 
lamb in more direct manner.” 


The Influence of American Institutions 


MERICAN institutions being established in the 
Philippines, the Filipino woman, like the Filipino 
man, is confronted with new circumstances. For three 
centuries and a half, Filipinos had not had an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves and to develop nationally. 
They now have every opportunity to express them- 
selves and to develop nationally. 

Government through the military authorities of the 
United States was terminated at the earliest possible 
period consistent with the well-being of the natives. 
A Civil Commission, with William Howard Taft at its 
head, then took’ matters over and established courts, 
schools, a system of taxation—in short, brought order 
out of general chaos. 

Provincial and municipal governments were organ- 
ized, and officials, presidents and governors were elected. 
In 1907 an assembly was granted, and a few years later 
a complete legislature. 

Since that time, save for control of their foreign 
policy, the Filipinos have enjoyed practically autono- 
mous government. 


Child Welfare and the Home are Paramount 


‘— are very rapid strides. In twenty years 
they sweep the span of centuries. Under Spain, the 
Filipino people clamored for independence. Under 
America, they are having independence thrust upon 
them, with the result that the Filipino women and men 
are both, rapidly learning that ‘‘new occasions teach 
new duties.” 

The free schools, with six hundred thousand children 
in attendance, the hospitals and the public charities, 
the need for saving the babies and reducing the 
mortality rate, the problem of public health generally, 
the building and maintaining of better homes, civic 
betterment work—all these are beginning to be looked 
after and much of it by the Filipino women, who have 
grasped the importance of these things in an amazing 
manner. 

While the old private schools and even additional 
private schools are full, the public schools are verily 
running over with both boys and girls, all eager for an 
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What are the 
Philippine Women Like? 


By Walter Robb 






education. From them girls go to normal school and 
to the School of Education in the University of the 
Philippines to fit themselves for teachers. A few take 
up medicine or the law. Others go into business or ~ 
take up nursing or pharmacy, and the like. They are 
very proficient and very earnest. 


Skilled in Household Arts and in Business Too 


IRLS receive carefully outlined instruction in house- 
keeping and household arts in the public schools 
after they jreach the third grade. This has opened 
another field of activity: commercial embroidery. Over 
$3,000,000 worth of Philippine hand embroideries, tak- 
ing the value at wholesale prices at Manila, will reach 
America this year. Almost that much was sent last year. 
Women from the New York houses go to Manila to look 
to the designs and the materials. The skillful needle of 
girls taught in the public schools of the Islands does the 
rest. It is plied rapidly enough to earn a wage higher 
than that earned among European women. 

Thus the Filipino woman is taking hold of the new 
circumstances confronting her and mastering them. She 
will always owe much to the American women who 

ioneered in the school and hospital work. She has 
rom time immemorial managed the household finances, 
and has often enough been the bread-winner. Fre- 
quently to-day she will be found directing the affairs 
of a large sugar estate, a coconut plantation, or even a 
shipping concern, a factory or an exporting and import- 
ing house. Bankers find her trustworthy. 


They Did Their Bit in the War 


wo the Great War came, Filipino women were 
ready to take their share in it. Every teacher in 
the public schools, every nurse, lawyer, doctor or other 
professional woman, joined the Red Cross. Practically 
every pupil in the public schools joined also, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars poured into Washing- 
ton headquarters from Philippine contributions, chiefly 
the result of the combined activities of American and 
Filipino women. 

Garments for soldiers, Belgian and French refugees, 
and for the destitute, typhus-stricken Serbians were 
made by thousands. 

Women’s club work, a movement started in Manila 
by a few enthusiasts among the two races, has spread 
throughout the Islands and now includes two hundred 
and fifty separate clubs, allied with the parent club in 
Manila. They are active chiefly in infant-welfare work, 
maintaining hospitals, providing medical and nursing 
service for the poor. 


Filipino Women are Modern 


| pecrnge ws women are very modern! They are laying 
aside their distinctive native costumes, because they 
wish to dress and be as Western women dress and are. — 
For four centuries they have been influenced by West- 
ern educational forces. They are the gentler element 
in the people who have been well described as the Occi- 
dentals of the Orient. They are giving up their Spanish 
for English, which is universally taught in the public 
schools. Even at social functions English is being used. 

The Philippine census is 
being taken now. The last 
such record was made in 1903. 
It showed the population of 
the three thousand islands 
composing the Philippine 
Archipelago to be about 
seven million. It is believed 
that the population now is 


The Filipno Man 
of To-day is Making 
the Filipino Woman 
Into a New Creature 








ten million. 








had no place in them. They 
accommodated only a few 
hundred students, but these 
were from the leading 
families. Music, medicine, 
the law, all these were 
offered—not particularly to 
launch young people upon 
careers, but to make them 
distinctive. 

“That a young man was 
graduated in medicine did 
not argue that he would be- 
come a doctor. He usually 
had other means of income. 
The thing for him was to be 
elegant. The end was duly 
achieved, although it was 
hardly beneficial to the race, 
as may be readily imagined. 

“Naturally, if the men 
were impracticable dreamers, 
we women would scarcely be 
different. We learned to play, 
to paint, to sing. Very defi- 
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Only asmall percentage of 
this increase is attributable 
toimmigration. This is elo- 
quent of greatly improved 
conditions. 

There is every evidence 
that if at last the Filipino is 
to assume, thanks to Amer- 
ican policy, the place for 
which his natural abilities fit 
him, the Filipina will not 
hold him back. 

Unfortunately, the Islands 
are too far away from us to 
hold an abiding interest in 
our lives, but it ought to be 
alittle flattering to our Amer- 
ican women to realize that a 
mere handful of them accom- 
panying and aiding a few 
American men have had such 
a brightening influence in the 
East. 

The freest woman in the 
world is there, the one who 
has learned to like the ways 
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nitely we learned to pray, 
always to pray and to give 
alms. Fortunes, jewels, 
moneys, lands, we poured 
all into the hands of the 





The Filipino Women are Very Modern! Here is One o 





University of the Philippines, Which They Attend 


e Buildings of the 







of the “Americana,” and 
clearly realizes that these 
ways are essential and 
upbuilding to her people. 
































































The shape of the shoe depends upon the 
last used in its making. The last should follow 
the lines of the natural foot. Then the shoe 
will fit neatly and will permit growing bones 
to develop properly. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts are designed upon 
the lines of physically perfect feet, while scien- 
tifically providing for the proper development 
of growing feet at toe, ball, arch, heel and 
ankle, from infancy to maturity. 


Brown Shaping Lasts are used in the man- 
ufacture of Buster Brown Shoes only—the per- 
fect shoes for growing boys and girls—because 
they keep the pliable bones and tender muscles 
in proper place, and prevent corns, bunions, 
twisted toes, broken arches and weak ankles. 


Brown Shoe Company, 











‘The Perfect Shoe ls Shaped to Fit the Natural Foot 


Parents rarely realize that the child’s future — 


health and welfare depend upon the shoes 


-worn during the growing years—how the 


wrong shoes can actually cripple the feet—and 
why the right shoes will insure health. 


The illustrated book, “Training the Growing 
Feet,” shows why special care must be given 
the growing feet—explains what the Brown 
Shaping Lasts do for them—and tells why 
Buster Brown Shoes are the perfect shoes for 
boys and girls. It is free. Write for it today. 


Buster Brown Shoes are made in many styles, 
from various fashionable leathers—in button, 
lace and blucher—cut high and low—and 
are sold by good stores everywhere at $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up, according to size and style. 


St: Levis, U. §. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


For Girls 
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For Boys 


USTER BROWN 
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‘The Barn That Came to Life 


The Story of a Maine Barn as Told by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


AUTHOR OF “MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS,” ‘REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” ETC. 


HUNDRED years ago the 
Barn certainly had no 


idea of what would hap- 
pen to it in the passage of time. 
Faithful and conscientious, it 
was doing its limited duty in the 
ae just preceding 1894, It 
ad harbored a horse, a cow and 
an occasional calf. It was not a 
large building, but there was 
plenty of room for a pung, a 
sleigh, a buggy, a wheelbarrow 
and a carpenter’s bench; alsoa 
cupboard for rakes and hoes and 
shovels; an upper chamber for 
a fair quantity of hay; and, just 
outside, a pigsty, the occupant 
of which could come inside in 
cold weather and make himself 
comfortable on straw. 

For several years after we had 
come back to the home of our 
childhood and bought the big, 
white, elm-shaded house with 
its long backward stretch of 
kitchen, bedroom, shed and car- 
riage house, terminating finally 
in the barn itself, we made no 
other use of the latter than as 
a place of storage. A season or 
two went by, and not until our 
tiny village, with its two neigh- 
boring hamlets, had become im- 

















The Piazza at 
Quillcote, Kate 
Douglas Wig- 
gin’s Home in 
Maine 


bued with a desire to shake off its tendency to 
slumber and work for general improvement did 
we have a vision of what part the Barn might play 


in our development. 


r THESE days when nearly every 
neighborhood is taking up the 
question of community or recreation 
centers, as a neighborhood social 
gathering place, the story told here, 
as only the author of “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” can tell such a 
story, has a double interest. It has a 
charm all its own as a story, but it 
is also highly significant as to what 


he 








The Barn 
About Which 
the Story is 
Written is at 
the Rear 


musicians from the nearest large 
town, and a new upright piano 
stood in one corner of the big 
room, which was lighted by 
thirty brown, japanned lanterns 
hung on pegs from ceiling and 
walls, Oil stoves had been con- 
cealed behind small screens to 
heat the place until dancing it- 
self should do it. 

Then, when the eighty guests 
had assembled, the grand march 
began, according to village cus- 
tom. This ordeal, including its 
two and four and eight abreast, 
its single file, its original features 
introduced by the leader, also 
the Winding and Unwinding of 
the Snail, requires, to my mind, 
more courage, initiative and in- 
tellectual ability than any other 
function in which I have ever 
been engaged; being infinitely 
more trying than being pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James, 
or walking up the church aisle 
to be married, both of which tests 
I haveendured without flinching. 


How I Led Off 


Pe prema indion 
not fortunate in securing 


partners—we are a painfully feminine commu- 
nity !—as well as the lame, halt and non-dancing 
males of the company, sit on the benches along 
the wall and gaze at the spectacle either envi- 
ously, admiringly or with polite derision. I have 


The Hall of Happy Hours 
E THOUGHT of it first as an occasional 








a neighborhood can do with a barn. 


had two partners of international celebrity, one 
of whom confessed that he never before knew the 
torture of self-consciousness, and the other that 














recreation center, a sort of Hall of Happy 
Hours, something badly needed, as we had no 
audience room save the old Orthodox Meeting House on Tory Hill, a mile 
distant. Accordingly, when the germinal idea burst upon our imaginations, 
we began work in the early summer of 1905. A wide opening was cut in 
the back, where two great doors could swing into our green fields with 
their fringes of pine woods; and several new windows were made to let in 
more light. Another ancient barn ‘over Deerwander way,” almost a ruin, 
was bought and demolished, that we might use nothing except old, silver- 
gray, weathered lumber in our repairs, for that in our own building was 
beautiful beyond price. A new floor was laid, good for dancing, and 
stained and polished till it was somewhat worthy of its environment. The 
fine old doors were furnished with antique latches, fishhook hinges and 
“keystones’’ for the arches, picked up here and there in the neighborhood. 
Long, narrow benches like ‘‘settles’’ were made of heavy, weathered 
planks and put against the walls; the windows were hung with dull-brown 
Singapore lattice net tied back with raveled rope; great birch-bark vases 
were made to rest on brackets of the same wood; the eighty-year-old grain 
chest was set in one end for extra seats, and the Barn in its new—though 
not in its final—form was ready for occupancy. 


Getting the Barn Ready for its New Life 


(73 beloved house might have been jealous, for we lived in the Barn 
while alterations were going on, scarcely daring to go to meals lest a 
blow be struck in our absence and something missed. Once we even stole 
out quietly at midnight and with a half dozen candles tried to imagine how 
it would “light up.’’ The house had been the family idol in all the stages of 
its own transformation, but it paled into insignificance before the fascina- 
tions of the Barn. Bicycles, motors, the new artesian well, laundry, ice 
house, hot-air reco Oe these were sordid improvements, compared with 
the Barn. 

I well remember, one bright, cool, September day when the house was 
filled with guests after an author’s reading in the old church, how we all 
flocked out and, encircling the carpenter’s benches and dragging the work- 
men themselves into the ring, sang and danced “sixteen hands round” in 
joy at the near approach of the real opening. 

That did not come until November, and a nipping, frosty November it 
was; but I could not bear to leave the dedication until another spring and, 
my mother and sister having made all preparations, I came on from New 
York for the important ceremonies. I had not seen the village for years 
with bare boughs and frozen ground, 
but the smaller dining room was 


his knees shook with fright and knocked together 
like castanets. 

On this occasion I led with the Chief Carpenter. My mother followed 
with the Chief Painter and Paperer, my sister with the Chief Plumber, and 
so on until we formed a double quadrille of honor in the center of the floor, in 
which weré numbered all the neighbors who had helped in restoring or re- 
pairing the house and barn—the shinglers and clapboarders, the artesian- 
weli diggers—in fact, all who had done service of any sort in making our 
buildings beautiful to the eye and tight against wind and weather. 

Such a neighborhood dance! With no fine clothes, nor French heels, nor 
programs, no fuss or feathers, and with a record of three ladies between 
seventy and eighty joining in ‘‘ Hull’s Victory,” “‘ Lady of the Lake,” “‘ Miss 
Brown’s Reel,” “The Tempest” or ‘Boston Fancy,” with an occasional 
polka, redowa, schottish or mazurka to show off the skill of those who 
remembered these ancient dances. 

As for refreshments, we began as simply as we intended to go on, so that 
there were only doughnuts and cheese, coffee and red apples in November, 
and in summer, cake, lemonade and ice cream. 


The First Speech in the Barn 


URING the refreshments at this first dance in the Barn the desire to 

make a speech proved irresistible. I wanted to say part of what was in 
my heart to say; for had I not been a child in the village, with a friendship 
extending to every family represented in the company, a friendship renewed 
after an absence of many years? If I had voiced all my thoughts they 
would have seemed sentimental; indeed, I could not have put into words 
what the Quillcote household really meant the Barn to’be, in time, without 
defeating our very hopes by making them too obvious. 

I said, I remember, among other things, that, as we were mostly a village 
of workers—farmers, storekeepers, blacksmiths, masons, painters or what 
not, with an occasional lawyer, doctor or minister thrown in for good meas- 
ure—I wanted to remind them that I had earned every penny that had been 
put into the house, outbuildings, fifteen acres of land and all the additions 
and improvements. Not a dollar of inherited money, or that provided by 
anything but work, had gone into the scheme, and therefore the Barn stood 
for equal enjoyment and opportunity. My pen was just as good a tool, but 
no better, according to my opinion, than ‘shovel or plow, rake or plane, 
needle or scrubbing board. There were those present—I said—who could 
remember the days when horses neighed and cows lowed in the stalls, when 
pigs grunted and grew succulent spareribs in the sty, and the barn chamber 
was fragrant with hay. Those were 
good old days, but times had changed 





warm; and how good it was to leave 
city gayeties and luxuries behind for 
a little, and revel in fishballs, beans 
and brown bread, spareribs, corned- 
beef hash and pumpkin pie, together 
with the frozen back and the roasted 
front induced by open fires! 

The house in 1894 had been named 
Quillcote, the home of pen women, 
as there were two in the household; 
and Quillcote had a kerosene lamp in 
— one of its fifty windows, north, 
south and east, on the great night in 
1905 when the Barn became a neigh- 
borhood center. 


The Opening Grand March 


NE reflector lamp had been af- 
fixed to an elm tree at the en- 
trance of the grounds and another on 
the barn itself, although a brilliant 





and we with them. The Barn had 
always been a place of service; our 
task now was to give it a new lease 
of life with fresh opportunities for 
usefulness. 


The Barn Sees its Dance 


bb. little speech of welcome, with 
a hint of purpose lurking in be- 
tween the lines, was received with 
friendly enthusiasm, and the village 
postmaster quickly mounted a chair 
and gave a delightful response that 
set hands to clapping heartily. Then 
little white-quill pens, hung from 
rosettes of white ribbon, were affixed 
to coats and dress waists as souvenirs 
of the evening; and to the stentorian 
call of ‘“‘ Take your pardners for Speed 
the Plow!” we formed into lines up 
and down the hall for one of the 








hunter’s moon was doing its best to 
honor the occasion. There were four 
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In the Hot Days of July and August 


you will find cooling comfort in the more frequent use of Colgate’s Talc. Its refreshing, 
absorbent action, the soothing touch of its healing ingredients and its correct amount of 
boric acid—that safe antiseptic—all unite to make its use a comfortable habit. 


wee 





Q" After an afternoon of tennis your bath feels ever so 


pe and gives much comfort—especially 
9 &. much more refreshing if followed by plenty of Colgate’s 


onalong canoe trip up in the woods. 


Pa"), Talc. The full value of exercise is lacking if comfort 
‘‘, and rest do not follow it. Give your tennis full value 
= 


\ by using Colgate’s Talc after it. 


At the seashore talc is even more a necessity. A 
\ plentiful use of Colgate’s e re 
=" is most helpful in pre- 4 
| it ' venting sunburn by pro- es he) jy 
ii tecting the skin. And after bathing, a 7 , == od Out on broader waters—sailing or 
fishing—you will avoid sunburn by 
the use of plenty of talc. It is both 


protective and soothing to the skin 
—a before and after help. 









generous rub with it removes stickiness : = 
and makes dressing comfortable. — ‘ 


a {ar Golf, too, needs talc just as tennis does. It adds 
comfort to your round to sprinkle Colgate’s Talc 
rT in your shoes before starting out. And after the 

return—for cooling off and getting ready for lunch 


y —Colgate’s brings refreshing comfort. 
Ij 


Rey! | If you are a horsewoman you know without our 

~ telling you how an ankle or knee is often chafed 
by stirrup leather or saddle horn. Colgate’s Talc before and after 
your ride will prevent discomfort. 






For the general toilet—as a face or body powder 

—or to add a delicate hint of 

Ti perfume—a frequent use of Col- 

y gate’s Talc gives an added 

he \ | comfort tosummer. The widest 

choice of perfumes in Colgate’s 

—11 different varicties, besides Tinted and 
Unscented Talcs. 


‘Colgate’s Talc is a genuine neces- 
sity for baby’s hot weather comfort 
—to prevent chafing in the soft 
wrinkles of the tender little body. 
Every baby with a wise mother 
knows this—though he could not 
tell you so. But if Mother knows 
Colgate’s Talc, baby’s summer 
days are happy ones. 








Other uses will no doubt suggest themselves to 
you by which more talc this summer will mean 

more ease. If paddling is hard on your 

hands, for instance, use Colgate’s Talc before 
you start. You can even 
take a box along with 
you—it occupies 
very little room 


Colgate’s Talc helps in all these ways 
because it is antiseptic and soothing on 
the one hand—and on the other hand 
absorbent in its action. It is ground so 
microscopically fine that in its making it 
is sifted through a special silk cloth with 
thousands upon thousands of meshes to 
the square inch. This extra fineness not 
only gives freedom from the grittiness 
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199 Fulton Street Dept. H ~ New York 
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‘Tale Powder bs 


—and for the men folks, 
Colgate’s Talc for after the shave. 


of inferior talc but also gives a 
greater absorbent quality. 


Many young people have dis- 
covered that a sprinkling of 
Colgate’s Talc on the dance 
floor will smooth the way of 
the waltz and make the fox- 
trot more fascinating. 


at py ae 
C des) Mex ’ 


The main point to bear in mind 
in the selection of the talc you 
use this summer is to get 
Colgate’s, because it is safe. 
An impartial analysis of Col- 
gate’s compared with other 
well-known brands—carried out 
by Dr. A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., 
of New York—proved that 
Colgate’s contains a greater 
proportion than the others of 
boric acid, that mild yet effi- 
cient antiseptic. Two ingredi- 
ents which the U. S. Dispensa- 
tory describes as “sanative, 
soothing and healing” were 
not found in the other tales— 
but only in Colgate’s. 


For these reasons of superior 
fineness, absorbentquality, anti- 
septic action, and soothing 
properties, Colgate’s is not only 
unusually desirable for general 
use but is also especially help- 
ful in the sick-room. There its 
cooling, refreshing touch and 
the relief it brings to bodies 
often chafed by bed-clothes or 
bandages are most grateful. 


Dr. Breneman’s report shows 
how two investigations of talc 
powders gave practically the 
same result. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


Sold everywhere in a choice of perfumes to suit all preferences. A trial box sent for 2c in stamps. 
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You Wouldn’t Believe 
That You Could Make 
Such a Cozy Corner in an 
Ordinary City Back Yard, 
Would You? But This 
Family Did. The Lattice- 
work is Lovely Against the 
Plaster. Wall, and the 
Trailing Vines and the 
Flowersin the Flower Boxes 
Afford Bright Color Notes 








On the Right, a Tiny 
Porch, Just Such a One as 
is Often Found at the Back 
Over an Out Kitchen. 
A Folding Tray Table 
and Camp Chairs Give 
More Space for Larger 
Chairsand for aHammock 


























Outdoors in the City 


By Ethel Davis Seal 
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The Most Unat- 
tractive Back Yard 
Can be Made Into 
Joy in the Summer- 
time With Comfort- 
able Canvas Chairs 
and Old Porch : 
Chairs Refurbished sis 


























F The Pergola Treatment Above Can be Built 

me Into Any Narrow City Side Yard. Trained 

Hy ( : Vines Give Shade and Lattices Add Beauty. 

' - Matting Rugs Can be Laid Over the Stones or 

a Bricks, and With Windsor Chairs and Pillows 

e; and a Table for Tea, it Will be an Alluring 

Spot and One That Will Make it Impossible 
to Stay Indoors 























> BS f Nearly Everyone May Have Built for Him 
Some Sort of Porch on the Roof. On the 
< 1 vik Left You May See a Really Beautiful One 

a ’ With a Pergola Top and Adjustable Strips 
of Awning for the Sun and the Rain. You 
May Have Oilcloth Slip Covers for the 
Furniture, or You May Have the Roof Gar- 
den Glass-Inclosed, Like a Sun Parlor, With 
Casement Windows and a Light Ceiling. 
Cretanne, Wicker and Flowers Make a Roof 
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a Garden Look Cool and Summery 
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hot stove / 


Baked and roasted 
dishes are more healthful 
than frted food, particu- 
larly in hot weather! 


_ You can easily cook 
whole meals in the Bolo 
Oven because it has two 
separate temperatures at 
the same time—very hot 
and moderately hot! 


Any combination of 
fast- and slow-baking 
dishes may be in the oven 
at once—meat, vege- 
tables, bread, puddingand 
cake! Think of the time 
and fuel it saves! 


BOLO 


N° 180 

Examinea BoloOvenat 
your dealer’s. That metal 
shelf in the center is a 
patent air chamber or flue 
plate which divides the 
interior into two separate 
ovens—the lower being 
half as high as an ordinary 
oven, heats very quickly 
and in a few minutes be- 
comes hot enough for 
dishes which require a fast 
oven. The upper part 
heats from the exhaust of 
the lower, with no extra 
cost for fuel, and has a 


temperature ideal for 
slow baking. 


Notice the tight-closing 
glass door and the beautiful 
construction which distin- 
guishes the Bolo Oven. 


Look for “Griswold”’—the sign 
of quality on all kitchen utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the BOLO Oven, 
Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Hollow Ware, 
Food Cutters and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Brush Your 
Downward Il 
ownward 
Your Lower 
eeth Upward 
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Th 
ordinary tooth brush, 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 


Cleans every part 
of every tooth 
every time it’s 
used. And “A 
Clean Tooth 
Never Decays.”’ 
\ Always sold in 

\ the Yellow Box. 


. FLORENCE MFG.CO. 
Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 


425 Coristine Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 


, 1919 
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time of the Mexican trouble. Seven days 
later he was assigned to command the Eighth 
Brigade on the border. He left his wife and 
children in his quarters in the commanding 
general’s residence at the Presidio and estab- 
lished headquarters at Fort Bliss. Only oc- 
casionally did he have opportunity to visit 
them. He was there in August and had 
hardly returned to Fort Bliss when an or- 
derly handed him a telegram. 

Crushing, overpowering in its suddenness 
came the news to him: 

“‘Wife-and three children suffocated in 
fire at Presidio. Warren in serious condi- 
tion.” 

Such was the message that flashed over 
the wires to Fort Bliss that fateful August 
twenty-seventh. 

It could not be. Only a short time before 
had he seen his wife and his children. Only 
a short time before had he told her of the 
new home he had prepared at Fort Bliss for 
them, and how gladly had she said she would 
follow him there within ten days. Her class 
at Wellesley—the class of 1903—was holding 
a reunion at the World’s Fair in San Fran- 
cisco and she must attend it. The delay 





his complement. The love of this other man 
for Eleanor was an intense passion born of 
his need for a complement, selfish, because it 
considered no other; born of a spiritual void. 
To translate his intention into language, he 
said plainly: 

“She is for me, I will wait, but I intend 
that she shall be mine—that she shall come 
over here.” 

I was equally determined that she should 
not go. Yet Eleanor might collapse. Her 
body was frail. The other man was waiting— 
waiting to draw her toward him with all the 
unknown force of his spiritual desire. The 
family was gathered downstairs. With them 
was Donald. Unconscious at that moment 
of Eleanor’s danger, he was. laughing and 
smoking. 


WENT downstairs and drew him aside. 

“Donald,” I said, “Eleanor is very ill. 
Better the truth. This disease is terribly 
treacherous. And then, there is something 
more that I cannot speak of.” 

He looked at me _ strangely. 
mean gs 

‘“‘T mean that you must not leave her. You 
must fight this battle with her and for her. 
You must exert your utmost will power. I 
will give orders to the nurse to let you re- 
main with her. It is all a question of will 
power. Do you understand?” 

I can see his face now, lined with sudden 
anxiety. “I didn’t know it was as bad as 
that, doctor,” he replied. “But I get you. 
My pal told me something ” he broke 
off. “But I'll pull Eleanor through, doctor, 
if it takes everything I’ve got in me. I'll 
stay by her.” 

“Do,” I urged. 
to both of you.” 

I left him there. * 

It was the next afternoon that my office 
nurse said as I ran into my office: “Tele- 
phone from Hope’s house. They want you 
right away.” 

Jumping into my car, in eight minutes I 
was in the room with Eleanor. There was 
Donald Bayne, sitting at his post on the 
other side of the bed. He had been there 
constantly since the day before. He had her 
hand in his. She was lying partly on her 
side. She had been coughing a great deal— 
that ominous “flu” cough. The nurse told 
me that for the last hour she had been quiet. 
I took up the chart—104, slightly over. 
Those eyes of hers—slow, burning eyes. It 
looked bad. 

Suddenly I turned. It was exactly—I do 
not exaggerate in the least—as if a stranger 
had suddenly come up to me and tapped me 
on the shoulder. Never in all my experience 
had I been conscious of such a real presence. 
It was the other man. He became so real 
indeed that I could have sworn I saw the 
outlines of a tall, spare figure. It is quite 
impossible for me to describe the manner in 
which he conveyed his intentions. One must 
be familiar with the process of translation, 
which in time becomes almost instant. It is 
first an acute impression, melting into one’s 
own vocabulary. 

“You see,” he said, ‘I am here.” 

“T see you are,” I replied; “but it will do 
you no good. My will—and his,” I answered, 
indicating Donald Bayne. 

“She is coming to me,” he said. ‘“ Your 
materialism will do you no good. And your 


“Vou 








“Tt means everything— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


would be as nothing she had told him. And 
he had kissed them good-by. 
The message slipped from his fingers. 


The Calvary in His Life 


ERSHING’S Calvary had come. 

Almost unmanned, he took the first train 
west from El Paso. At San Francisco he met 
his father-in-law, the senator. Together, two 
broken men, they went to the Presidio. 

Bit by bit from his wife’s dearest friend, 
Mrs. Boswell, she who had been maid of 
honor at his wedding, Pershing learned of 
the tragedy. Mrs. Boswell and her two chil- 
dren had been staying at the house. That 
fateful morning she had been wakened by 
the noise of crackling wood. Smoke filled her 
room. She waked her own children. Then 
she called Mrs. Pershing. She tried to reach 
Mrs. Pershing’s room, but the smoke had 
driven her back, forced her to retreat to a 
porch roof where she had thrown her own 
children and from which she had later again 
thrown her children and jumped. 

Meantime men had entered the house. 
There were Major Eugene Santschi and 





Private C. J. Haslett, and several others. 
Mrs. Pershing had been found unconscious 
near the door of her room. Her youngest 
child—her baby, three-year-old Mary Mar- 
garet—was clasped in her arms. Near by, 
unconscious on the floor where they had 
fallen when the mother who was leading them 
through the smoke collapsed, were the other 
children. The five unconscious forms were 
carried to the parade ground and every effort 
made to revive them. Only Warren re- 
sponded. Mrs. Pershing, the baby, Anne 
Orr and Helen Elizabeth had passed beyond 
the influence of earthly aid. 

The senator told me the story of the trag- 
edy. He was sitting in his home in Washing- 
ton. His voice trembled. Tears filled his eyes. 

“Tt was a sore, a fearful tragedy.- It 
changed us, Jack and me,” he said quietly. 
“We took the bodies to Cheyenne and buried 
them in a little cemetery near where Jack 
paid his court to Frances. Oh, the horror 
of it!” 

The senator handed me a picture of his 
daughter and her children. He was crying. 

“But Francis was left,” he resumed 
bravely. ‘‘We thanked God.” 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


medical art is nothing. I have waited for 
her. You cannot stop her now.’ 

He faded, but reappeared again. 

Donald looked up at me silently. He 
shook his head. The boy was actually sob- 
bing—sobbing softly to himself, not even 
aware of it. 

The girl in the bed was battling for life. 
How slim’seemed her chances! That telltale 
breathing! I whispered to the nurse to send 
for oxygen. 

Then I went to the boy. I took his other 
hand. ‘Make her live, Donald,” I said. 
“Make her live. Center all your will power 
on her. She is really beyond medical science.” 

“You'll stay?” he asked. 

“Tl stay,” I answered. 

With that helpless, stertorous form be- 
tween us, we sat there silent, exerting all the 
will that we could summon. The light was 
fading from the sky—that moment when so 
many human lives slip away. And there 
was the other man, relentless, invisible to 
the ordinary mortal eye, drawing her soul 
out of her stricken body. 

I took her pulse. She was going. I felt it. 
But I would not admit it. The nurse glided 
about, silent and tender eyed. There was 
nothing to do except to wait and fight. 

The moments passed. 

And then, quite suddenly, something hap- 
pened. It was as if, like a great gust, a new 
presence filled the room. I recognized it at 
once. Reénforcement had come. Our line 
had been strengthened by another. Who and 
how? I looked at my watch—five o’clock. 

It would be impossible to convey in words 
the struggle that ensued. The newcomer was 
a strong force. That was evident. The other 
man receded,‘ then came back. Then he 
receded again while this new and strange 
spirit wrestled with him. Their titanic strug- 
gle became sharply silhouetted in my psychic 
consciousness. I sat there, rigid, silent, im- 
movable. An hour passed, like eternity. 
And then 

The other man had gone. Only the new 
presence remained and, like a cosmic sigh, 
he, too, vanished. We were alone at last. 
Eleanor still lived. 

Donald looked up as if relieved from a 
terrific tension, and gasped. 

Eleanor lifted up her head. 
so far away,” she whispered. 

“You are all right—now,” I smiled. 

Donald came over and pressed my hand. 
“How about it, doctor?” he asked. ‘“‘Some- 





“T have been 


_ how I have a feeling that she is going to be 


all right. Isn’t she better?” 
“Yes,” I answered. “She will pull 


WO hours later I hurried back. The 

members of the family were gathered in 
the living room. Donald Bayne was with 
them. . 

“‘She’s gone off to sleep,” he said. “ Doc- 
tor, you’re a corker!”’ 

“My boy,” I replied, “I did not do it. 
She was beyond me there at one time.” 

He grabbed me by the arm. “Doctor, will 
you come in here a moment?” he asked, 
leading me into the library. “I want to tell 
you something.” 

We went in and sat down. 

“Doctor,” he said, “do you believe in— 
in—well, visions?” 

“Why do you ask?” I returned. 





“Because I want to tell you of a strange 
thing that happened. My pal had one— 
over there.” 

“What kind of a vision?” I asked. 

“Tt was the day I pulled him out of the 
shell hole,” said Donald. ‘‘He saw Eleanor.” 

“Eleanor?” I asked. 

“Yes. He described her to me just as she 
was, with all her familiar little gestures. It 
was weird— honest, it was. You know many 
of the boys over there believe in those 
things. Many of them have seen ghosts of 
men marching in the night. My pal told 
me about Eleanor—my girl, he called her— 
who was on this side. Of course he had 
never actually seen her. He had heard me 
mention her only once.” 

“Yes?” I encouraged. 

“Well, that slab —aiter I had brought 
him back and he came to—it was then he 
said he saw her. He told me what she was 
doing. She was in a Red Cross room, making 
bandages, with a lot of others, stretching out 
long rolls of lint on a table and cutting it 
up and folding it. And there was a man 
there—after her.”’ 

“After her? What kind of man?” I asked. 


Ba "pad mayrlaugh, but McFerson was in- 
deed in earnest. The man wasn’t real, 
he said. He was just a spook. He was a 
man, so my pal said, on the other side—that 
is, he had ‘gone west.’ He wanted Eleanor. 
He loved her. He was waiting for her. My 
pal said he was determined to get her if he 
could. He told me all about that other man. 
He’d been west for some time, and was wait- 
ing for. Eleanor and for the first chance he 
got Say, doc, do you know I had that 
in mind when I was fighting for her, and it 
seemed to me ‘6 

“That you saw something yourself?” 

“No,” he answered; “not that. But I 
sort of felt something. I was thinking all 
the time what my pal said; and, believe me, 
it made me fight for Eleanor. I just sat 
there holding her hand and pulling her back, 
and I felt you were doing the same. Then 
suddenly—well, she seemed all right, just 
when you pulled out your watch that time 
and I pulled out mine—at five o’clock. Of 
course, McFerson might just have had a 
vision. It might have been shell shock. But 
I don’t know—seems to me ss 

“What?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he answered; “the 
main thing is that Eleanor is going to live 
now, I think, in spite of that other chap. 
Don’t you feel that, doctor?” 

“T do, decidedly,” I answered. 

The butler entered the room. ‘‘Telephone 
for you, sir,” he said to Donald Bayne. 

The boy was gone for what seemed to me 
a long time. Waiting for him there alone, it 
came to me in some dim but none the less 
definite manner that Sidney McFerson had 
made the supreme sacrifice for his friend— 
that he it was who had fought off that mys- 
terious presence, the man on the other side. 

Then Donald came back. His face was 
deathly pale. He staggered up to me. 

“Doctor,” he whispered to me; “my God, 
doctor!” - 

“What’s the matter?” I asked as I rushed 
for my medicine case. 

Donald’s eyes stared blankly at me. Reel- 
ing into my arms, he said: “Doctor, 
McFerson shot himself at five o ’clock.” 
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MADE-IN-A-MINUTE 
OR HOT WEATHER 





Libby’s Corned Beef and steamed greens—prepared a new and better way 


Just because it’s hot, don’t deny the man of the house a boiled dinner. But make it a steamed 
one and use the spring greens that every doctor will prescribe as an essential item for your 
hot weather diet. Spinach, beet tops, dandelions—any of your favorite greens—may be 
used. Clean thoroughly—sprinkle with a little salt and steam until tender, turning oc- 
casionally so they may cook evenly. When nearly done arrange slices of Libby’s Corned 
Beef on top of the greens and steam until thoroughly heated. Greens of all kinds will retain 
their color and flavor and none of the valuabl i 
Libby’s Corned Beef needs only to be heated 








A new sandwich for every day 
in the week 


‘ Libby’s Corned Beef is all ready for slicing—with 


just enough fat to please the most fastidious—the 
same flavor all the way through and tender enough 
to eat with a fork. you can make a new 
sandwich every day of the week by simply changing 
the seasoning. Cream the butter n> add any 
of the following seasonings: Mustard, horse- 
radish, a onions or chives, pimentos 
chopped pickles, olives or radishes—or use salad 
dressing instead of butter 





Baked beans—in ramekins! 


Fill ramekins with Libby’s Baked Beans—and 
tuck a thin slice of bacon over the top of each. 
Bake in a quick oven until the bacon is browned. 
Have some baking powder biscuits, too—they 
can bake at the same time. And see if this isn’t 
about the best combination you ever tried 


Libby’s Veal Loaf—for the 
hot-day luncheon 


History repeats itself—but not half so much so 
as Libby’s Veal Loaf will in your menus if you 
give it one trial. Chill, slice in rather thick slices, 
arrange on a of parsley—and luncheon is 
ready! Bread and butter, a little tart jelly or 
jam, some berries, and a cool drink—what more 
could mortal man desire? 





e tonic properties will be lost in steaming. 


thing more satisfying with less work? 


The Libby chefs have done all 
your heavy cooking for you 


This summer don’t spend hours over a hot stove! The Libby chefs 
have cooked for you just the meats you like best to serve during 
the hot days— meats that without any tiresome boiling or roasting 
make your meals the matter of a few moments to prepare! 


Try the meals suggested on this page—find out how good they are, 
how nourishing. For, true to the Libby ideal of fineness in foods, 
these meats are prepared so carefully that you can always depend 
on them. You will find them invariably tender and fine-flavored ! 


So many delightful ways to serve Libby’s 
Olives and Pickles 


So big and plump and firm are the olives Libby brings you from 
Spain—that you hate to spoil their dusky green perfection. And 
yet there are so many ways you can make your summer meats more 
attractive with these olives! And with Libby’sSweet Mixed Pickles, 
too—so crisply tender, so piquantly mouth-watering are they! 


For a cool-looking, appetizing effect, sprinkle a few minced olives 
over your fruit and vegetable salads. A relish with a dozen uses is 
made of equal parts of finely chopped cabbage and Libby’s Sweet 
Mixed Pickles. Or add some chopped pickle and a little chopped 
onion to your mayonnaise dressing and serve with your cold meats. 


Ask your grocer today for Libby’s Olives, Libby’s Pickles and 
meats. See how festive they make your hot weather meals! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 107 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby, of Can., Lid. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





MEALS 
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A “one-piece” meal 


Cut Libby’s Vienna Sausages in half inch lengths. To one cup of sausage allow three cups 
diced potatoes and half a cup young green onions cut in half inch lengths. Sprinkle with a 
little salt and paprika and mix with mayonnaise dressing. Serve very cold with whole Vienna 
Sausage and garnish with parsley. Until you have really tasted this salad you can’t imagine 
how good it is—for it is the seasoning of the sausage itself that makes the dish! 

With rye bread and butter sandwiches—or cheese and white bread—can you imagine any- 





“Some like them hot—some 
like them cold” 


—but all are agreed that Libby’s Baked Beans are 
mighty good either way. 

Try serving them cold just as they come from the 
package, and sprinkle with chopped chives—or, 
if you haven’t any chives handy, use young green 
onions cut in thin slices. Don’t limit the 
family to one package—open two, and if there 
are any left over you can make the most delightful 
sandwiches by mashing the beans to a paste and 
spreading on thin slices of buttered bread 








A breakfast dish so good you can serve it 
three times a day 


Fill baking powder cans two-thirds full of hot 
corn meal mush. Then insert three or four of 
Libby’s Vienna Sausages an equal distance apart. 
Chill and unmold, cut in inch slices, dip in corn 
meal or flour and fry in a little butter or bacon 
drippings. Heat some of the sausages in the 
same pan and serve with the circles 









Veal loaf 4 la king—the seasoning 
is the secret! 


Cut one package of Libby’s Veal Loaf into half 
inch cubes. eat in a cream sauce made by 
your favorite recipe. Serve on toast, in bread 
cups or patty shells and garnish, with parsley and 
radish roses. Ten minutes—while the kettle is 
boiling for tea—and you have achieved a victorious 
rival over any chiseen a la king you may ever 
hope to eat 
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hurts fabrics 


aunder your hlouse the 
moment it gets soiled 


dull yellow chiffon, your palest lilac 

voile—how promptly the threads grow 
weak and break when you lay them away 
without washing them. 

If you only knew how to make them last 
longer ! 

When you put away a blouse that is even 
slightly soiled, have you ever stopped to 
think what happens to it? Perspiration con- 
tains acids—acids that attack the fabric and 
make it “tender.’”’ Leaving your blouse even 
a day like this will damage it. 

The moment your blouse gets soiled dip 
it into pure Lux suds! 

Lux comes in dainty white flakes—pure 


Yun soft taupe crépe de Chine, your 


and transparent. They melt instantly in 
hot water. You whisk them up into the 
richest foamiest suds, the most wonderful 
suds there are for dainty things! 


Not a fibre weakened! 


You add cold water till lukewarm and dip 
the fabric through the delicate suds again 
and again. Then rinse in clear lukewarm 
water once, twice, three times—and your 
blouse is as fresh and fair as the day you 
bought it! Not a color dimmed, not a fibre 
torn or weakened in any way ! 

Lux won’t hurt anything pure water 
alone won’t injure. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store 
has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


There is nothing like Lux for fine laundering 





If you are not sure a color is fast 
First wash asample and dry it. If thecolor 
runs, try to set it before washing by soak- 
ing in half a cupful of vinegar to a gallon 
of cold water, first testing sample. Then 




















rinse before washing. Lux won’t cause 
any colors to run which pure water 
alone will not cause to run, 
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UST above is a jardiniére for 

ferns made of reed stained a 
gray-green and with glass beads 
set in for decoration. Just above 
that is a pine-needle treasure bas- 
ket. In the center is a coaster of 
raffia with a cretonne motif for 
center decoration. Below it is a 
little tray of pine needles, which 
would be nice for serving crackers, 
or it could be used for a card tray. 


N THE right is a reed- 

and-raffia tray in natu- 
ral color, with green raffia 
for the decorative motif and 
for the edge. Just below isa 
reed and raffia jardiniére for 
ferns or for a geranium. The 
basket can be used for cut 
flowers if a low glass bowl or 
tin is set inside. 


Reed and Raffa in Blue and Yellow 


ol © A | 
d, Pine Nee 
By Mrs. E. C. Headley 


HAT boy 
does not 
the lore of 


knots of any 
kind? Recon- 
struction aids 
find that the con- 
valescent boys 


y tremen- 


dously making 
things of string. 


bags lined 


For Cards or Bonbons 


it would make a lovely 
open sewing basket. 
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with bright- 
colored silk or 
satin, or even 
cretonne, make 
lovely gifts, and 
for selling pur- 
poses the chain 
made of string 
and bright-colored 
wooden beads and 
the woven belt 
are winners. 


BOVE is a simple bas- 
ket for a fern dish, or 
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FOUR CENTEA BASKETS OF REED DESIGNED BY EDNA SELENA CAVE 


MENDING basket like the 

one above helps the drudgery 
of mending. It is a gray-brown 
with blue bands and with dark 
blue beads for decoration. A 
Japanese wooden bead serves as a 
handle on the lid. Just above the 
sewing basket is a vase-shaped 
basket which would be lovely for 
short-stemmed flowers. Thedeco- 
rations are red and black. 


ELOW is another basket 

of pine needles and raf- 
fia. This particular one is of 
natural-color pine needles 
with red raffia decoration, 
but green or blue raffia would 
be equally pretty. At the 
bottom on the center of the 
page is a pine needle and raf- 
fia card basket. 


For a Plant or Cut Flowers 

















The ‘“Greenbri’’ Sweater 
the latest Fleisher creation 


A Novelty 

in Knittine~ 
An Easy, New 
Lace Stitch! 


HE Fleisher Yarns 

were used to knit 
thissmartsweater. They 
are always safest yarns 
for any fine knitting, 
therefore the most eco- 
nomical; because infi- 
nite pains are used to 
keep them absolutely 
uniform in size, weight 


and finish. 


And all women love the 
fleeciness of The Fleisher 
Yarns and the many, 
bewildering, beautiful 
Fleisher shades. 


Learn how to make this 
—and many other ex- 
clusive Fleisher designs 
—inthe newest Fleisher 
Crocheting and Knit- 
ting Book. 10c at your 
dealer’s. Or sent direct 
by mail for 12c. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
Dept. 241 B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Fleisher 
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This label on a garment 


is your guarantee of a . Ai 
standard fabric, fas 
and high workmanship. 


t color 
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Slipova garments are 
guaranteed fast color. 





Look for the Sli 
"\\ label in pocke 
note carefully 
‘the strong 
double seams. 
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Any mother of active children, when she sees the SLIPOVA 
label in the pocket of a play garment, can answer these 
questions without asking the clerk. 


Is it fast color? Is it standard fabric? 
Are the seams strong? 

The SLIPOVA label, backed by the M. W. S. reputation 
for giving value, is the guarantee that the answer to these 
three questions is ‘‘ Yes.” 

Whether on khaki or fine fabric, all you need to know 


about a pla 
SLIPOVA label. 


garment for children is that it bears the 


Economy Clothes for Children 


Note this SLIPOVA label well, mothers: it signifies service 
clothes at economy prices. 







McCawley & Company, Inc. 


‘Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 
Factories, Baltimore, Md. 


~ TO DEALERS: —Our sold exclusively through, 
the jotling wade," Conch the susvedt other 
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Adjusiable too? Appliances 


By the exclusive Wizard method—soft leather inserts 
are individually adjusted in overlapping pockets, to 
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Y Have Busy feet- 


without an ached 


You are always as tired— 
as your feet. For grace 
of figure, for your good 
looks’ sake, get Wizard 
foot-relief. Walk, dance, 
play tennis, golf—enjoy 
a ively life—with com- 
fortable feet. Just wear 
Wizards in your shoes. 
They are feather-light! 


Zara 


remove the cause of your particular foot trouble. 


Trained experts in the Wizard System are 
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The First Thief of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


a favor to ask in return, and”—again the 
chuckle—“ to make sure of my boon before 
you do away with yourself, I’ll ask my 
favor first. What do you say, Lavallais? 
Give me a haven here for the night. I 
confess I am weary. It is not that I am, 
strictly speaking, a popular fellow. I hap- 
pen only to be a man very much sought. 
But come, now! To-night we suspend 
everything. What do you say? I do not 
rob you in your sleep, and on your part you 
forget for to-night that you are a candidate 
for public prosecutor. To-morrow you take 
up the chase again. To-night—to-night”— 
and Lavallais looked up sharply at the 
catch in Canardin’s voice—“we are old 
college chums. What do you say?” 

Unable to answer this remarkable man, 
Lavallais sat, only marveling at the tall, 
powerful, robustious, hearty figure before 
him, his manner so graceful and debonair, 
his face so princely and devilish, his attire 
so elegant and so absurdly soiled. To this, 
then, had the lovable Brignon come! Brig- 
non, the brilliant wit, the born leader, whom 
he had secretly adored in those boyhood 
days at Clermont. Brignon, the prankish, 
the daring! Now a man with a price on his 
head, feared, hated, and yet secretly ad- 
mired for his feats of magnificent bravado. 
Lavallais wondered if it could be truly he, 
Canardin—this casual visitor here before 
him—who had all France by the ears, who 
one night had dared to powder his mustach- 
ios and beard and impersonate Richelieu 
himself! 


“OOD!” Canardin caught him upon 
this moment of silence. ‘You agree, 
my dear Lavallais. It is settled. To-night 
we are friends.” The strange man sprawled 
himself out more lazily, carelessly rested an 
arm on the table beside him and curiously 
fingered the bag of gold. ‘“‘Now’begin on 
your woes. ‘It is true that she loves me. 
Yet do what I will, my honest toil is too 
unprofitable to suit the stern parent!’ But 
if your story is to be very long, and very 
sad, perhaps we had better exchange places. 
I have a sudden fancy for your humble cot. 
There I may stifle my sobs with a sheet.” 

They solemnly exchanged places, accord- 
ing to Canardin’s order. 

“You guess very shrewdly, Canardin.” 
The young notary was obliged to laugh at 
the strange man’s vagaries. ‘‘The lady does 
love me. We were about to be married. The 
rest of the tale is brief enough. It is not the 
parent, but an uncle. Six days ago he sent 
me back to Paris with two bags of gold con- 
taining a thousand pistoles each, to settle a 
debt which was due. In the coach on the 
way hither from Meaux I fell in with a 
friend. In the middle of the day we halted 
at an inn for refreshment. While we were 
eating, the fellow excused himself to con- 
sult with a lawyer friend who, he heard, 
was in the inn. I never suspected that 
under his cloak he had carried away one of 
my bags of gold. I never saw him again. 
When I had waited an hour, a valet brought 
me a note from him, which said that he had 
just lost the money at lasquenet, and that 
he was on his way to the Seine to drown 
himself.” 

“Well!” laughed Canardin languidly. 
“Such things will happen in life. Cannot 
the uncle understand that?” 

Lavallais made a wry face. ‘He takes 
himself to be reasonable enough. I have 
had until ten o’clock to-morrow morning to 
make good the loss. Otherwise the marriage 
is broken off. I have not, of course e 

“Hence the fond note of farewell! Of 
course!” Canardin drawled it out in his 
boredom. ‘Well, for the sake of the dear 
lady, let us see what can be done. Here!” 
He sat up, of a sudden, and removed a ring 
from his finger, of tarnished gold, with a 
stone of green jade. “Take this.” He held 
out the talisman to Lavallais, and spoke 
rapidly. “‘Now hear me. At seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning you will go to the Rue 
Beauchaine. From the alley near the end 
of that street, count nine houses. At the 
tenth house you will climb to the sixth floor 
and find a door with a boar’s hoof nailed to 
the panel. An old woman will answer your 
knock. Show her the ring and she will take 
you to the back of the house. There you will 
find a humpbacked old man with a long 
gray beard. Show him the slip of paper I am 
about to give you.” 





ITHOUT altogether leaving the couch, 

Canardin lurched forward tothe table, 
tore off a, corner of parchment, laid it upon 
his knee, and scribbled a few bold hierogly- 
phics upon it. “Let us call that old gentle- 
man,” Canardin smiled, ‘my banker. He 
will give you the money youneed. The ring 
you will present with my compliments to 
your bride on her wedding day. It is not to 
be worn, or shown, except in emergency. If 
it is shown, my dear Lavallais, you might be 


embarrassed by the attentions of my faith- 
ful friends. Guard that ring as one guards 
a wife. And,” he added with a final yawn, 
“any more sad stories in your life?” 

“But, Canardin, the money -—” 

“Where does it come from, you mean?” 
Canardin yawned again. ‘From other stu- 
pid uncles. Why shouldn’t they pay for one 
another’s stupidity? I do them the favor 
of performing in their name an act of kind- 
ness they would never think of doing them- 
selves. . . . Hist!” 


AVALLAIS never really knew whether he 
had seen Canardin move. He simply 
sat and became aware of the fact of a trans- 
formation accomplished with incredible 
swiftness. From a lolling sluggard on the 
cot, Canardin was suddenly a tense figure 
with a pistol in each hand, careful to keep 
behind the candle, yet guarding the door 
like a hawk. Fora second there was silence 
in the room. Then Canardin began issuing 
orders, rapid, but in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“You hear them? The dogs! ... 
They suspect your light. Ina moment they 
will investigate. I thought I heard a tread 
on the lower stair. Go to the win- 
dow, my good Lavallais. No, don’t rush. 
Saunter there. Look up at the stars. No, 
no, man! Let the candle burn! If you 
douse it they will know! . . Seem 
unconcerned. . . . Now, then; open the 
window, as if fora breath of air. And if they 
challenge you, answer. Keep your voice 
steady, as you love life, Lavallais! Now!” 

Lavallais did as he was bidden. Station- 
ing himself at the window he indolently 
raised his arms as if to stretch them, care- 
fully examined the stars, and then opened 
the sash as if for air. In the street below he 
could mark the dim forms of thirty men or 
more in the shadow of the houses, although 
he affected not to see them. He appeared 
instead to be in rapt contemplation of the 
dissipated half of an old moon just begin- 
ning to peer above the roof lines. A moment 
he stood so, and then a voice, of a silvery 
tenor, floated up from below: 

“What ho, pale poet! Keeping a tryst 
with the Lady Luna, eh? The old jade 
holds you to ungodly hours, it would seem.” 

“Ah!” Lavallais looked down as if in 
surprise. “Good morrow, my dear Marshal 
of France!” he called in admirably good 
humor. 

A peal of soft laughter rose from below. 
“Thanks for the sudden promotion, my 
king. How goes the rondeau? Shall I toss 
you up a couplet? Brideau, take him up 
one of your pretty rimes.”’ 

““A biscuit would be better,” laughed 
Lavallais. ‘How goes the empire, Protec- 
tor of France?” the young notary added. 
“You have a brave band there.” 

“Need a few more lackeys, do you, my 
Monarch? Sorry I can spare you none.” 

“What! You collect an army for a peace- 
ful night?” 

“Tt is France, Monsieur, on guard over 
your roundelays!” 

“And meanwhile France eats me out of 
house and home in taxes.” 


INDOWS in all the houses about were 

opened, and sleepy heads in pointed 
nightcaps were thrust out in query. “Taxes?” 
a thick voice called from one of them. ‘Do 
they now collect taxes at this hour of the 
night? To what is France coming!” 

Leaning far out of his own window, La- 
vallais missed Canardin’s quick start be- 
hind him, as a new voice now spoke from 
the guard in the street, a voice rasping and 
deep, and very evidently accustomed to 
command. 

“You tax my patience,” it said. “Go 
back to bed, good people. Your money is 
wellspent. Be glad you have us to protect 
your sleep, your very lives.” 

“Alackaday!” from somewhere cried a 
girl. “Has something happened?” 

“Happened? Oh, no,” the captain of the 
guard retorted. “Nothing has happened. 
Nothing but Canardin. He passed this way 
to-night.” 

“Canardin!” chorused from half a score 
of windows. “Canardin, did he say?” And 
down crashed the windows in unison, Laval- 
lais’ with them, since he saw it to be a good 
chance to withdraw. 

“Well done, my true friend!” said Canar- 
din, when he could cease from chuckling. 

“You approve?” 

“Approve? Lavallais, it was masterly. 
Now, out with the light.” And as Lavallais 
did so, Canardin laid his pistols on the table, 
stretched his arms, and made his way in the 
rising moonlight to the cot again. “What 
was it we were saying, my dear Lavallais?” 
he drawled. “Ah, yes. School days? Sit 
down and tell me. Chevaunne, you say, 
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The First Thief of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


went into the foreign service. And Jean de 
Braille? You remember Jean? I always 
liked him. Twice I filched his jam tarts, and 
never once did he tell. Rare lad he was. 
But that insolent pup—you remember him, 
Lavallais?—then the baron, but now, I be- 
lieve, the Duc de Morbihan. Do you know 
what has become of him?” 

“‘He’s living on his various estates, I sup- 
pose—and bored to death in all of them.” 

“Not he, my dear Lavallais. Let me tell 
you something droll. That sharp, quick 
voice from the captain of the guard down 
below—you' remember it? That, my dear 
Lavallais—will you believe it?—was his ex- 
cellency, the Duc de Morbihan!” 

“You don’t ——” 

“I do mean what I say. He does me the 
honor of his pursuit. He, the Duc de Mor- 
bihan, courts my society! Under pretense 
of public spirit in the service of France, he 
is privately working off a personal grudge. 
Not that he wouldn’t kill me for his own 
sake, if he could; but it is so much less vul- 
gar to doso as an officer of France, you see.’ 

‘ “But what grudge can the Duc de Morbi- 
an 

“Have against me? Oh, more than one. 
On a night last week, for example, I hap- 
pened to be in bad humor, and burned down 
one of his chateaux. It was only one of 
many little attentions I have paid him since 
college days. The hound!” 


AZILY Canardin removed his waistcoat. 
A ray of moonlight shot a still whiter 
stripe across his silken white shirt. Here he 
paused in his preparations for the night, 
and his black eyes blazed 
“Lavallais, do you remember the incident 
at Clermont when I stole the principal’s 
honey pots? You recall, when I was caught, 
the boys were all privileged to give me a 
beating? Little I cared. I had had the 
honey. But De Morbihan! That was a 
brutal lashing he gave me. I remember his 





coolinsolence. Well he might layiton. The’ 


privilege was his, and I was obliged to take 
whatever he gave. At that, it wasn’t his 
blows; it was that manner of his. That 
manner of his, my dear Lavallais, sent me 
down what is called a career of crime. By 
the way”—Canardin broke off abruptly— 
“there’s a pile of my clothing.” He tossed 
out the various articles. “Spread them out 
on the floor, and lie down on them, and be 
comfortable.” 

Canardin coolly adjusted the covers about 
him on the cot, meanwhile. 

“You know, Lavallais, I’m rather clever 
in my way. I might have had a career in 
your precious society. But it was hunger, 
Lavallais. My parents were rich, but they 
were bour,eois, and had no appreciation of 
genius. They were sure that a bright boy 
well starved would go down the right path. 
I did! They have made mea man of wealth. 
After all, as a young man should, I owe 
the discovery of my talents to my parents. 

“Well, the world was precisely like my 
fond parents. I was a bourgeois, and it 
proceeded to starve me. I had brains; I had 
ambition. It is the force that runs the world. 
Yet look how we treat it. If aman is crafty 
and sour he becomes a Richelieu. If he has 
a sense of humor he becomes an honest 
brigand like me. Pah! I merely take what 
is just from brigands less honest than I. I 
rob only robbers, and to the poor I give 
freely. I merely ——” 

Canardin looked down at the quiet figure 
on the floor beside him. 

“The fool is asleep!” he laughed lightly, 
and somes over. Misotad I have raved!” 

In the morning » when Lavallais awoke he 
found himself still prone on the hard floor, 
but alone. His guest was gone. So also was 
gone all the clothing to Lavallais’ name. 
Nothing remained to him except the rumpled 
finery which had formed his indifferent bed, 
belonging to the most celebrated robber in 
France. Yet on the bag of gold he found a 
note of apology, which ran: 


I am sure, my dear Lavallais, you will par- 
don my theft of your coat. It must please you 
to think of me in the guise of an honest man at 
last. Besides, it was the one way left me to 
get out of the street. 

On my part it pleases me to think of you in 
possession of my clothing. You will find it a 
valuable clew as you resume the chase. And 
you have only to carry it to the nearest guard 
house to become the talk of all France. They 
will never believe how you got it. 

Adieu, my dear Lavallais. May we meet 
again, under circumstances as happy. 

Your devoted CANARDIN. 


II 


N THE following morning the wits of 
Monsieur Lavallais, the rising young 
notary, were sorely taxed for an answer to 
two extremely vexing questions: Should he 
carefully blow out his brains, as he had 
planned to do on the previous evening? Or 


should he consent to live on, pay the un- 
reasonable uncle, attain fame, and marry 
the lady of his choice, on stolen money 
received from the foremost thief of France? 
For some time young Monsieur Lavallais, 
twirling his incipient mustachios, paced to 
and fro across the narrow confines of his 
garret, wrestling with these two trying prob- 
lems. In the end the lover in Monsieur 
Lavallais came to a decision, leaving the 
notary in!Monsieur Lavallais to excuse such 
conduct as he could. Monsieur Lavallais 
the lover decided to live. 

It was no great trick to him to contrive 
some means of leaving his dwelling, although 
he was obliged.to laugh at the prank played 
upon him as he turned inside out the gar- 
ments left him by Canardin. The resulting 
garb was a mixture of blue-silk and pink- 
satin linings, but these his ingenuity easily 
concealed under a cloak somewhat in the 
Spanish style, fashioned from an old blanket. 


HHUS habited, Monsieur Lavallais, the 

young notary and future prosecutor, set 
out for the Rue Beauchaine. The tenth house 
beyond the alley was truly there, and at the 
back of the sixth floor was the door with the 
boar’s foot nailed to the panel. Precisely as 
Canardin had promised, the old woman ad- 
mitted him; and, in a word, he came away 
with a thousand pistoles in gold—let it be 
understood, as evidence against Canardin 
solely. 

Having returned to his garret study, 
Monsieur Lavallais, the young notary, pro- 
ceeded to weigh the evidence. He first 
counted the evidence. The thousand pis- 
toles were all there. 

Monsieur Lavallais then began to weigh 
his own situation. Here was a rising young 
notary, who had before him, as a public 
prosecutor, a great future—this on the testi- 
mony of the highest authority in France. 
The young notary had a sacred duty to 
perform. Had he not been commissioned by 
an uncle to discharge a solemn obligation? 
Before him lay the means of satisfying that 
obligation. The obligation sternly called for 
satisfaction. And much more than the obli- 
gation itself would be satisfied in the settle- 
ment. There was an uncle’s reputation to 
be sustained. There was the creditor’s un- 
doubted need of his just dues. Such were 
the weighty considerations, quite apart from 
his own immediate interest, which Lavallais 
was asked to decide. 

Like a good notary, Monsieur Lavallais 
also looked ahead. Suppose the debt were 
paid. A happy creditor would be in receipt 
of his money. His uncle’s reputation would 
be safe. Monsieur Lavallais’ own personal 
probity would be vindicated. And that be- 
ing so, the way was unexpectedly clear to— 
to the favor of Cécile. 

Cécile. . . . Could, indeed, the happi- 
ness of Cécile be forgotten? What claim, 
in the eyes of a gentleman and a faithful 
subject of the king, could rise superior to 
the claims of a woman? 


LWAYS a slave only to reason, Laval- 
lais was shortly overwhelmed by the 
logic of this situation. With six pistoles 
from the bag he had just received he risked 
the ridicule of the streets to visit a near-by 
tailor, with a fantastic story of having been 
robbed of his clothing. A tailor, however, 
asks few questions of a customer with six 
golden pistoles in his hand. Moreover, this 
too seemed to Monsieur Lavallais only part 
of the logic of his case. Who but Canardin 
should be the one to replace his stolen cloth- 
ing? 

In his new finery, Monsieur Lavallais 
next hired a coach and set out with the two 
bags of pistoles to satisfy his uncle’s debt. 
A creditor receiving money is apt to be in a 
cheerful frame of mind. When the man who 
comes to pay a debt arrives in a coach, with 
every evidence of rank and importance, 
your creditor is not in a mood to quibble 
over discounts. As a result of his happy 
visit to his uncle’s creditor, Monsieur Laval- 
lais came away the logical possessor of a 
receipt in full to return to the uncle, and 
his pockets jingling with the proceeds of a 
logical discount of ten pistoles and as logical 
a commission of ten pistoles besides. De- 
ducting the six pistoles of the discount 
which he had logically spent in advance, 
this left him a balance of fourteen pieces of 
money to support his dignity until he should 
earn some more. 

The next logical step, as Monsieur La- 
vallais saw it, was to rush off to Meaux 
and present himself and his happy story to 
Cécile. This he forthwith did. 

Cécile de Gramont dwelt in a pretty villa 
on a hillside in the valley near Meaux. One 
may imagine the flutter at the heart which 
Lavallais felt as he sat in the well-appointed 
great hall with its carven chairs, its tall 
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candles, its Gobelin tapestries and soft rugs 
from the East, listening for Cécile’s foot- 
step on the stair. In a moment she enters. 

Can you not see the slim figure, in a 
mouse-gray robe with the pretty frills at the 
neck, a little dimly outlined against the 
tapestries at that darker end of the room? 
A bit blinded she faces the windows, to see 
who has come; and, seeing, she runs on the 
tips of her toes in her tiny gold slippers, her 
delicate oval face sharpening in clearness 
as it rushes into the light. The pretty lips 
part over the whitest teeth; the dark eyes 
widen in gladness; and she flies into his 
arms. 

“Armand! Oh, Armand! It is you!” 
It is not always logical for women to weep, 
and there Cécile first tossed logic to the 
winds. “There, there, dear,”’ she said, after 
amoment. ‘It is because I am so glad— 
when I thought you were lost to me.” 

It would be such a pleasure to spangle 
this paper with all the pretty words she 
used, the catchings of her breath, her little 
gasps of endearment. But the little cries 
she uttered are not to be caught in words. 
And it must do to say, in this cold fashion, 
that a little French demoiselle who loved, 
and thought her lover lost, had found him 
again. She made him sit down, she crouched 
at his feet, and listened all over again to the 
story of his devotion. 

Nevertheless, a woman’s curiosity never 
slumbers for long. No matter how well it is 
lulled, give it time and it will wake. Hence 
it was that after a time Cécile was certain 
to raise her wondering eyes and say: “Ah, 
you are with me again, Armand, my dear. 
But tell me, how did you do it?” 


OR answer, Lavallais triumphantly 

drew from his wallet the magical receipt 
and waved it before her eyes. It was not 
enough. 

“Then that awful man is paid? Let me 
see. Yes, it is true.” Cécile presses the slip 
of paper to her heart. ‘‘ Now we can go to 
uncle together. Come, let us fly! Armand, 
you are wonderful! But wait. Tell me. 
How did you do it? And in just six days! 
My brave Armand! Ah, my dear, I knew 
you could and would. You would not fail 
me, I knew. But tell me how it was done. 
Now, don’t be modest. It is I who listen, 
remember. And it must be such a wonder- 
ful, such a thrilling story!” 

“Indeed it has been a passing strange 
adventure,” Lavallais responded. 

Whether it was the beauties of nature, or 
the need of more room for his great love, or 
a simple desire for caution, that drew Laval- 
lais’ feet to the tree-shaded garden outside, 
need set us no problem; but there it was 
that he asked Cécile to hear his strange 
story; and to his credit be it recorded that 
he told it all. 

“T suppose,” he once confessed, pausing 
to dig a toe in the gravel of the walk, “I 
should never have gone and got the money.” 

“Ah, yes, you should. I’m so glad you 
did,” said Cécile, with a logic of her own, 
which was vastly superior. ‘‘The money is 
nothing. We’ll call it a loan, as he says. At 
the proper time I can easily repay it. But 
tell me more.” Cécile clasped tighter the 
arm of Lavallais, whose relief was so great. 
‘How droll, his leaving you nothing except 
his clothing! And this is his ring!” 

She toyed with the trinket which Laval- 
lais had already placed upon her finger. 
“To think you have talked to the real 
Canardin! Was he very terrible? Most 
wonderful of all, you were the means of 
saving his life. You’ve made too little of 
that part, my Armand. But tell me, what 
is he like?” 

“T rather suspect, my own, that you are 
just a bit in love with Canardin.” 

“Jealous boy! Of course I’m in love with 
Canardin. Haven’t I reason to be? Be- 
cause’’—she raised her beautiful eyes to 
him—“‘he gave you back to me.” 

And with that Lavallais kissed not alone 
her hand. 


O THEY sauntered, and threaded the 
paths in the little park about Cécile’s 
house, while the summer dusk stole upon 
them without their notice. And there be- 
tween them was hatched the scheme for 
Canardin’s final capture, but a capture very 
different from the one that Lavallais had 
planned so long to achieve for his own ad- 
vancement. 

“And now you are to take up the chase 
again,” Cécile was saying. Stooping beside 
the way, she plucked a gorgeous red rose 
and laid it to her lips with an arch look at 
Lavallais to see if he were jealous of it. ‘Of 
course you will catch him, my Armand. Do 
you know why? For the same reason that 
you captured me. Because you have a 
strength that is greater than the cleverness 
and daring of Canardin. Do you know what 
it is?” She looked up at him, archly still. 


“Tt is your patience. It is terrible,- that 
patience. You used to make me fearfully 
angry, do you know? I might flirt as I 
pleased, but you always had that confidence. 
I gave in to you myself because I saw there 
was no hope for me. I know you are modest 
and sweet; but oh, that patience of yours! 
Besides, you have something else in your 
favor.” 

“Ah, yes; if he will only consent not to 
get himself hanged or shot I believe I shall 
catch him. But what is the ‘something 
else’?”’ ; 

“Catch him you will, my Armand. But 
to what end will you catch him, pray? Just 
for your own reputation, your own advance- 
ment? After what he has done for you— 
and for me? Ah, no, you are not so base. 
Armand, listen to me.” 


EING near a rustic bench in the garden, 
itself near the villa and under the watch- 
ful eyes of some duenna who eternally kept 
Cécile under a gentle oversight, the young 
demoiselle sat down and drew Lavallais to 
sit beside her. And so for a space they 
talked on in a cool, early summer dusk. 
“Let us capture him, yes,” she was say- 
ing, “but to what end? To be strung up on 
the gibbet? To be broken on the wheel? 
No! No! What a fate for a brain so clever, 
a heart so warm, a spirit so daring!” 
“But, my dear Cécile, you speak of him 
as if he were a fox to be caught in any trap. 
Think of what he is. Of what he has done. 
Such deeds as his must not go unrebuked. 
It is bad for . 
“One moment, my dear Armand. It is 
bad for France not to punish such deeds. 





It is worse for France not to make use of 


such talents.” 

“A pretty philosophy, if only feminine 
fancies fe 

“Yes, I know, my dear Armand, but wait 
till you have heard me. He is a man of 
brains, you tell me, your Monsieur Canar- 
din. He must be, to accomplish what he 
does in the face of such desperate odds. 
You say he rails against society. It is not 
because he is truly wicked. What if he is in 
revolt against us; it is because of a wounded 
pride.” 

“A wise little head you have on your 
shoulders, Cécile. But I wish I could be so 
sure of quelling that revolt in Canardin.” 

“‘You forget that I have you to believe in, 
and something else to hope for.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes, that ‘something else.’ What is 
uP” 

“Armand!” Cécile leaned her mist of 
brown tresses against his shoulder. ‘Do 
you think I am charming? Really? Of 
course you’ve said so. But is it true?” 

“Cécile!” 

“Ves, but is it true?” 

“Little coquette, of course it is true. But 
why do you ask?” 

“‘ Armand—you said he was unused to a 
woman’s charms?” 

“Cécile! How can you? It is impossible.” 

“T’m not sosure. How do you know?” 

“Cécile! You love him!” 

“Of course I, do—for just the reason I 
told you. But, Armand, he really should be 
set right. You know he should. I think it’s 
my duty—don’t you?—to help you catch 
him. Our family has power, you have 
brains. Suppose we laid our heads together, 
and he was caught. Think how grateful 
France would be to you!” 

‘‘ And how grateful he’d be to you!” 

‘But wouldn’t it be nice? And so awfully 
exciting! I really must try. You have so 
little faith in your Cécile.” 





HUS was laid the plot for Canardin’s 
capture. And when a pretty woman 
sets her snares for a man, let him beware! 
But though the lady was the despair of 
artists, and though her heart was burning 
for the redemption of the wicked, the {un- 
conscious prey was wily! A year rolled by. 
The crusty uncle had long been mollified. 
Long before had the merry nuptials of Cécile 
de Gramont and Armand Lavallais been 
celebrated. 

Even without the capture of his friend 
Canardin, the young notary had now been 
some time public prosecutor of his prov- 
ince. Far and wide he had made his fame. 
Far and wide he had pursued his quarry. 
Canardin remained as far out of reach as 
the stars above. 

Not that he did not give token of his 
approval for the dogged devotion of his 
pursuer. One morning the pretty villa 
occupied by Monsieur and Madame Laval- 
lais was found with a window burst open. 
A secret drawer of the escritoire in Mon- 
sieur’s cabinet had been pried apart. A 
purse containing five pistoles was missing. 
In its place was a scrap of paper. Across it 
was scrawled the one word: “Canardin.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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has one rule which she always follows— 


“Bake it with Royal and be Sure” 
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more than 500 recipes for all kinds 
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Children have a natural craving for sweets 
that must be satisfied. 
But it needs to be guided, just as you guide 
their tastes in foods or recreation. 
Teach your children to ask for Huyler’s, 
because it is pure, clean, wholesome. 


And set them the right example by keeping 
Huyler’s in the home. 


Ask for your favorite 
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The First Thief of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


‘Ah, the dear!” sighed Madame Laval- 
lais when she saw it. “I wish I had left in 
its place the thousand pistoles we owe him. 
He must be in a dreadful state of distress.” 

This of a man who was emptying the 
strong boxes of France, who ravaged farms 
and held up coaches—always the coaches 
bearing rich travelers—who picked the 
pockets of police guards themselves, just as 
a playful display of his virtuosity! Canar- 
din and his band ranged all the way from 
Paris to Arras, from Bordeaux to Lyons. 
All the malcontents of a reckless nation had 
flocked to him. So many, so adoring, so 
devoted were the followers of the brilliant 
and daring rogue, that no power of the 
state held the slightest promise to cope with 
them. 

Nevertheless, when a rich and pretty 
woman, and her shrewd and patient hus- 
band, have designed for a beloved and mis- 
guided miscreant something better than the 
gallows, the hangman will have to hurry. 
It took them a year, but in the end 


III 


N A COOL morning in early autumn 
the coach for Paris set forth from 
Lyons. Because it was a prosperous line the 
six bays that drew it were sleek and frisky. 
The coach itself, newly washed and un- 
touched by dust on the roads just dried and 
hardened by the first early frosts, shone and 
glinted in its gorgeous yellow paint, with the 
doors picked out in royal purple. 

One of the two passengers who engaged 
seats that day within the coach, since the 
chilly air made riding on top an ordeal for so 
long a journey as the through route to Paris, 
was a tall and broad gentleman with a sweep- 
ing plume to his cocked hat, a resplendent 
suit of dark blue velvet, with the most ex- 
quisite laces at his throat and wrists, and a 
manner that openly proclaimed high rank. 
He wore a small pointed beard from his chin, 
and a pair of graceful mustachios, and one 
would have looked at him twice for his strik- 
ing resemblance to a younger impersonation 
of Richelieu. The gentleman with him, 
dressed in a much soberer hue of a cinnamon 
brown, was evidently his valet or secretary. 

It suited the dignitary to speak but little 
to his companion as the coach rolled along. 
Indeed, he had the air of a man of large and 
pressing affairs, who had much to think of, 
and who had traveled the same route so 





’ often before that he had interest in his sur- 


roundings only to keep a sharp eye on the 
estates and farms along the way to mark the 
speed of their progress. The one source of 
gratification to this important gentleman 
seemed to be the fact that they had the 
coach to themselves. 

What was this gentleman’s annoyance, 
therefore, when, at the very first halt, at a 
village outside of Lyons, the coach was 
boarded by a lady of some consequence, to 
judge by her dress and by her rather nu- 
merous retinue of servants. The lady, witha 


_maid and many boxes, established herself 


in the body of the coach. Naturally the 
gentlemen gave her their seats, facing for- 
ward. 

“It is not the first time, madame, I have 
turned my back upon Paris,’”’ the distin- 
guished personage said with a taking smile. 

On the seats above the new traveler dis- 
posed a maitre d’hétel, a valet, an equerry, 
a messenger and three other maids. Indeed, 
they left no room for other passengers. In 
this situation the two sets of passengers 
furtively surveyed each other. 


} Ph aes Lyons to Paris it is a journey of 
three hundred miles, which means a ride 
of at least eight days in a lurching coach, 
with nothing but stuffy inns or crowded hos- 
telries in the various towns along the way; 
at that season of the year, when the weather 
is so very capricious, the journey may easily 
be prolonged to ten days ora fortnight; and 
the character of one’s company is of some 
importance. 

For a time the lady kept up a desultory 
comment to her maid or companion. The 
gentlemen, on their part, exchanged an oc- 
casional word in a low voice as they rode 
along. And so matters proceeded in the 
stiff manner customary with travelers un- 
known to one another. For perhaps an hour 
they thus rode on when, in turning out for a 
passing vehicle, the coach lurched so deeply 
in the ditch beside the road that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman seated facing the lady 
accidentally trod upon her delicate slipper. 

“T humbly crave mademoiselle’s pardon,” 
he said, with a manner so deferential, so 
elegant, that she could take no offense. She 
made no objection, either, as he gallantly 
stooped and dusted the affronted slipper 
with his kerchief. 

“Tt is of no moment,” the lady replied, 
and resumed the conversation with her 
duenna the more assiduously, to cover the 
pleasure his conduct had given her. She 


even wished he might tread on the other . 


foot, which he did on the next lurch of the 
coach. Again the gentleman was profuse 
in his apologies. 

“Tt is nothing, monsieur, I assure you. 
One must expect such mishaps in this form 
of travel.” 

The remark was a sufficiently general 
complaint of life and the gentleman courte- 
ously offered a hearty confirmation, and 
added: “If mademoiselle can forgive the 
presumption, I would say this must be an 
unfamiliar experience to her.” 


_ lady smiled, and, before she was 
aware she was speaking, she had said: 
“Tt all comes of my having to travel in this 
fashion!” And since the remark which had 
slipped from her pretty pouting lips seemed 
to require some explanation, she felt obliged 
to add: ‘You must know, monsieur, that I 
very lately disposed of my coach and six. 
I can well afford to replace it, but, my 
husband being dead, my parents also, I am 
under the guardianship of a very strict 
uncle who has his views of a young widow 
traveling in her own conveyance so poorly 
protected. Especially, you know,” she 
added, ‘‘ with the terrible Monsieur Canar- 
din at large and so apt to appear without 
warning at any moment.” 

“T quite sympathize with your uncle, 
madame, if you will permit me, in his 
anxiety for such a passenger alone.” He 
bent himself graciously. “But I am sure 
that Monsieur Canardin, from what I have 
heard of him, is too gallant a man to offer 
any lady the slightest affront.” 

“T hope you are right,” said the lady. 
“T have heard as much. But I am told he 
is active in this very neighborhood, and no 
matter how gallant he may be to the ladies, 
I am sure it would give me a dreadful turn 
if he should molest us.” 

‘““Have no alarms, my dear madame,” the 
gallant gentleman responded. “TI am in a 
position to assure you that no harm would 
follow.” And he bowed. 


Fo a mile or two more they exchanged 
no further words. But at the end of that 
space it was a question which of the two, the 
lady or the gentleman, the more earnestly 
desired to renew the conversation. 

It was, however, the gentleman’s part, 
and he said at length: “Since it appears, 
madame, from the number of your servants 
and packages that you are bound for Paris, 
as I am myself, would it not be well to 
avoid an awkward situation? If you will 
allow me I will introduce myself. I am the 
Duc de Morbihan.” 

At that the lady was unable to suppress 
a visible emotion. Such effrontery on the 
part of Canardin, for, from the many and 
accurate descriptions of the man, she was 
sure it was he, almost overcame her. How- 
ever, she was able to command her wits and 
dissemble her start as a natural surprise 
at the rank of her companion of the journey. 

“T am truly honored by your candor,” 
she contrived to say with a straight face. 
“And since I can do no less, allow me to 
introduce myself. I am the Comtesse de 
Gramont.” 

The “Duc de Morbihan” bowed in his 
seat with the most elegant grace. 

Since her “servants” were all trusted 
henchmen of the real Duc de Morbihan, 
expressly lent, by reason of their daring and 
devotion, for her protection, the ‘‘ Comtesse 
de Gramont” was even more put to it to 
maintain a grave composure, but she in- 
stantly said: “And how is madame la 
duchesse?” 


The genuine Duc de Morbihan was a- 


confirmed bachelor, but his counterfeit gra- 
ciously replied: ‘The duchesse was in the 
worst of health until a few months ago, 
when I buried her, madame la comtesse. 
It has been a grievous loss to me, I assure 
you. Now I go to his majesty, to be sent 
on another errand, in which I hope to forget 
myself. I only hope, on that account, that 
it may be at least as dangerous as the last!” 

The Comtesse de Gramont touched her 
kerchief to her eyes to hide her amusement. 
“Having suffered a loss of my own, mon- 
sieur le duc, I can readily share your grief,” 
she was able to control herself sufficiently 
to say atlength. “But, on my part, I trust 
your errand will not prove too dangerous. 
France can ill spare a pillar so stout as the 
Duc de Morbihan.” 

“Ah, madame, I begin to think I lead a 
charmed life. No bullet seems to find me. 
I have even faced Canardin himself.’’ 

“What! You, monsieur?/ Be careful how 
= trust yourself to that man. I have 

eard of his desperate audacity. When will 
they ever catch him?” 

“Canardin will never be caught, madame. 
Like the plague, he must be endured until 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 | 
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An instant’s beauty may 
mean lasting happiness 


T may take but an instant to capture love —an 

instant of flashing beauty, of healthful, glowing 
color — such as the ‘‘Complete Pompeian Beauty 
Toilette” gives. The woman who knows this secret 
looks confidently into the future and sees only 
happiness. 

First a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. 
Work this softening, vanishing cream well into the 
skin, so that the powder will not stick in spots. Now 
the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly 
touch and captivating perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian 
BLOOM on the cheeks. This touch of color adds the 
bloom of youthful beauty and makes your eyes seem 

darker and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few moments. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty. 


Use Pompeian”’ 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, Pompeian 
DAY Cream or Pompeian BLOOM may 
be used separately or together. Sold by your 
druggist at 50c for each article. Guaranteed 
by the makers of the well-known Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Guarantee—The name Pompeian on a 
package guarantees that the contents are pure 
and beneficial. The Pompeian Company at 
Cleveland, Ohio, will cheerfully refund the full 


purchaseprice if you arenot completely satisfied. 


Pompelar 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND 
PANEL OFFER 
( Positively only one to a family) 


To one person only in a family, we 
will send a special box of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly 
one-half regular 50c package), a Liberty 
Girl Art Panel (28 inches long and in 
beautiful colors), and samples of DAY 
Cream and BLOOM, for only two 
dimes. Many interesting beauty experi- 
ments can be made with the samples. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes. Send me your 
ONE-HALF BOX Powder and the 1919 PANEL offer. No 
member of my family has accepted this offer. 


Name. 
Address__ 
City_ 


State ; 
Flesh shade sent ent unless white or r brunette requested. 
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Miss Columbia 
Celebrates the Fourth 


(Surely, in all our history she and we have 
reve - had better reason to celebrate. 

We're going to make this historic Fourth 
a day we'll long remember. And Columbia 
Grafonolas and Records are ready to play 
their patriotic part in the big celebration. 

On Columbia Records you'll find all the 
music of victory—the glorious songs and 
marches that played our boys into action 
over there, the national anthems of our 
Allies, American patriotic airs from Revo- 
lutionary days to date. The Columbia 
Grafonola plays this inspiring music with 
the snap and dash of the greatest military 
bands. See your Columbia dealer. He will 
play you the latest selections on the newest 
Grafonolas. Then you can make your own 
selections and celebrate the greatest Fourth 
of July in our history with appropriate 
patriotic music. 






To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Gralinele 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
Canadian Factory: 54 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


Columbia Grafonolas 
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up to $300; Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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The First Thief of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


extinction overtakes him. But he is not a 
bad fellow, I am convinced.” 

“That, monsieur, is a generous sentiment 
from the Duc de Morbihan. I was informed 
that yourself and he were implacable ene- 
mies from the days of your college life 
together.” 

The “Duc de Morbihan”’ cast a searching 
look upon the “Comtesse de Gramont.” 
“‘T was not aware,” he said dryly, “‘that the 
details of my life were so intimately known.” 

“A man of your station, monsieur,” she 
countered brightly, “is sure to be the sub- 
ject of gossip—at least among women.” 

The flattery had its effect. ‘So I sup- 
pose,” the “duc” unbent to say. ! “It is 
true; I am not ashamed to acknowledge an 
ancient quarrel. It happens that Canardin 
is not beneath my notice. He is a spirited 
fellow. I have followed him relentlessly 
with every resource in my power, with 
every aid I could borrow from the king, and 
I have never yet caught up with him. One 
must admire a fellow like that.” 

“T am sure he is admired,”’ the comtesse 
heartily agreed. ‘Such a man must have 
extraordinary gifts. I cannot believe he is 
wicked. It seems to me he must be only in 
revolt against a settled order that has failed 
to utilize his uncommon talents. Indeed, 
who would not resent such indifference? 
I give you my word, my friend, while it 
would frighten me horribly to be stopped 


by Monsieur Canardin, I should be truly 
sorry to see a}man of his abilities broken 
on the wheel.” 

Again the “Duc de Morbihan” bent a 
aan glance upon his fair fellow trav- 
eler. 

“You speak with uncommon wisdom, 
madame,” he said with a grave bow, and 
proceeded then to address his secretarial 
companion, although in a tone that insured 
his being overheard: “It will be sure death, 
my dear Paul, if we are sent again with a 
new battalion to the Netherlands border. 
Only five of us came out alive on the former 
occasion.” 

“And not even those,” the secretary said 
in the same audible tone, “would have 
escaped but for your daring in holding off 
the attack single-handed. I wonder you 
were not killed twice over.” 

They kept up this dialogue, with the most 
outrageous inventions, till the ‘‘Comtesse 
de Gramont” would have been sure she saw 
in her companion in travelarivaltoTurenne, 
if she had not known much better. Nor 
was her amusement abated by notice of the 
fact, that Canardin continually watched her 
out of the corner of his eye during all this . 
outlandish catalogue of his deeds. He had 
so far capitulated to feminine charms at 
least to be anxious to make an impression. 
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Blue Chap 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


one blue eye and one brown one. On the 
springy, wide seat of the cart there rode a 
gaunt old man, tall, lean, sharp, yet smil- 
ingly content with all the world, it seemed. 
A flannel shirt lay open at his bronzed neck; 
a wide hat shaded his gentle blue eyes; 
his sleeves were rolled up to the elbows, 
showing the brown, muscular forearms of the 
born prospector, hopelessly addicted to the 
gold pan and the pick. Fastened shipshape 
about the cart were all the paraphernalia of 
his craft. As this odd outfit came abreast, 
the old man drew up sharply on the reins 
and the white mare stopped. He wiped his 
grizzled beard back with one hand, and a 
frown drew in between the pleasant eyes. 


“Pardner,” he said sharply, “ease up_ 


a leetle. You’re chokin’ th’ leetle feller.” 

The dog catcher grinned and jerked the 
rope a fraction tighter. Blue Chap leaped 
into the air, clawed, fell. ‘“‘He’s give me 
a hull lot o’ trouble,” said the man cruelly. 
“T’ll fix him soon.” 


“ An’ I'll give ye a hull lot more!” shot” 


out the prospector; and the next moment 
he had leaped over the cartwheel like a 
youth of twenty, seized the dog catcher by 
the neck in one huge hand that pinched to 
the bone, while he loosed the rope with the 
other. “Scum!” he said, twisting his fingers 
until the man yelled, then flinging him aside 
like straw. 

He knelt and took the strangling noose 
clear off the pretty head, picked the little 
dog up bodily, held him against his broad 
breast and climbed back in the cart. 

“Go ’long, Snowflake,” he said, and the 
white mare moved obediently off. 

“T’ll have the law on you!” yelled the 
discomfited officer behind. 

The equipage stopped again. The pros- 
pector looked around. ‘Will ye?” he 
asked. ‘‘Mebby I better come back now?” 

But the other hastily clambered aboard 
his wagon and drove away in the opposite 
direction. 

What blessed sense dwells in the hearts 
of the babies and the dumb ones? How do 
they feel their friends? Little Blue Chap 
snuggled tighter in against the flannel shirt, 
whined once and poked his cold nose under 
the grizzled beard. 

The prospector laughed, a deep, com- 
fortable sound, and patted the trembling 
small body. ‘There, there, leetle ’un,” he 
said, ‘“‘ye’ll ride with us instead o’ him— 
dern his hide! I hate his kind.” 


ND so there began, from that moment, 
an enchanted life for the lost little dog 


of the truck farm. It wasn’t long before he . 


was sitting up beside the prospector on the 
broad and roomy seat of the old-fashioned 
cart and eagerly scanning the glorious world 
through which they passed, his fluffy plume 
of tail hanging down behind, along with 
the dangling bucket in which Snowflake had 
her barley at mealtimes, some neatly tied 
small sacks and a carefully fastened coil 
of rope. 

“T swan!” said the prospector when they 
had passed the town—forever—and were 
jogging up the highway. “Ef ye hain’t blue- 
eyed too! Like Snowflake!” 


He might have mentioned himself in the 
same breath, but didn’t know how blue 
and pleasant his own old eyes were. 

““An’ ye hain’t fed very well for some 
time.”’ He accompanied his decision with a 
huge feeling over the little dog’s ribs. “‘But 
that’s a dee-fect which I ‘low my flapjacks 
an’ bacon’ll rem’dy.” 

And he chuckled to himself while Snow- 
flake jogged along and gave grudging way 
to the flashing automobiles that went swirl- 
ing past. Neither the white mare nor her 
master liked automobiles. They held them 
in supreme disdain—noisy, flaunting things, 
only made to run on given strips of asphalt. 
Snowflake and her master could leave the 
beaten ways behind, along with the faithful 
old cart, and, taking their all on the white 
mare’s back, could penetrate those fast- 
nesses among the looming mountains to the 
west where there ran neither road nor trail, 
where the white-water streams talked and 
sang on the dropping slants, and where the 
spicy pine and fir tips lay pointed up along 
the sharp slopes like woven tapestries. That 
was where they were headed now; and they 
were as happy as the birds wheeling in the 
skies above. 


ek many a day the outfit crept along 
the highway toward the Siskiyous. They 
camped at night beside the road, ate with 
marvelous appetites and slept like the dead, 
Snowflake lying in the soft grass, the man 
rolled in his blankets and Blue Chap at his 


feet, wrapped in a piece of blanket for his . 


very own; for mountain nights are cold, 
even in summer, and the prospector believed 
in fifty-fifty. 

So did Blue Chap. 

If ever a dog in this world was happy it 
was this waif, rescued and taken in from 
danger. If the prospector stirred in the 
night, Blue Chap was up, listening, holding 
his breath. Did a sound come out of the 
stillness, a strange scent waft on the airs, 
he was up, watching, ready to give the 
alarm. And he wasat his master’s feet at all 
times, eager, a-quiver with interest, search- 
ing for any small thing he might do for him. 

He was a sharp little dog, his mingled 
strains seeming to give him a degree of in- 
telligence often denied to the purer bred. 
The prospector soon saw this and taught 
him many things—to bring a strap or a 
stick from anywhere about camp, to hold 
Snowflake’s bridle rein on the streets of the 
towns they passed through while he made 
their necessary purchases inside the stores, 
to carry a small pail. 

It was a gay life, free, comradely, clean. 

Finally they left the highway and struck 
away into the scented green hills that lifted 
up and up to the rugged peaks and slants 
of the real mountains. Here they spent 
the summer, lost to all the world, free as the 
winds that blew about them. They left the 
cart at a ranch, and thereafter Snowflake 
carried their provisions, willingly, following 
at the master’s heels without a rope. On 
many a slant the man stopped and dug, 
carried the earth to water and washed it in 
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Open-Mouthed Use 
Hyégeia Narrow-Neck 
NURSING BOTTLE Bottle 
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Weaning time 


Weaning time is any time when the mother 
fails to nurse her baby.” It may be soon after 
the child is born. It may be some months later. Always an 
important time — sometimes critical The Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle gives the weaning baby a breast so natural, so much 
like the mother’s that the child will go to the Hygeia 
naturally. 


You can clean and sterilize the wide-mouthed Hygeia Nurs- 
ing Bottle as easily as you can a tumbler. It has no danger- 
spots, no hard-to-reach places where germs can multiply. 
Don’t. use the old-fashioned narrow-neck bottle. 


The genuine has the name Hygeia on both breast and 
bottle. Breasts come in both red and black rubber. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made only by 





THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., 1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers: Motion Picture Slides with your name on sent Free. Write. 








An antiseptic liquid 


es Keeps the Underarms Normally Dry 
Oi and Absolutely Odorless — 


ON Ne WOMAN can radiate that atmosphere of freshness . ‘) 
4 





and sweetness, which is her greatest charm, so long as she is 
annoyed by excessive perspiration. Neither can she avoid ruined 


BS es gowns and continuous embarrassment. For her, summer is a dreaded Bh 
Ay > a 

NY 2 season; her poise and self-assurance are always menaced. If you are 8 
oom such a sufferer, by all means AD 


Use Reliable Time Tried Nonspi * 


NONSPI is unscented and contains no 


NONSPlisa positively dependablerem- - 
artificial coloring matter whatever. Itis ha 
' 


edy which harmlessly diverts moisture 
from the underarm to other portions of 
the body. It hasarecord of many years 
of honorable service; is used by millions 
of women; recommended by physicians, 
chemists and first-class toilet 
and drug dealers everywhere. 







not intended to appeal to sight or smell, 
but consists in its entirety of antiseptic 
and other beneficial ingredients. Daily 
baths do not lessen the effect of Nonspi 
and about two applications a week will 
free you from perspiration worry. 










50¢ (several months’ supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. 
Or, send us ge for testing sample and what medical authorities say about 
the harmfulness of excessive armpit perspiration, 


THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2624 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Sani-Flush has made one of the tasks you used to 


7 dread simple and easy. It cleans the closet-bowl—and 

~ ___ does it without any drudgery on your part. 
a By following directions, and using a little Sani-Flush 
; regularly, you will keep the closet-bowl clean—and odorless. 


Even the annoying rust marks disappear. Try Sani-Flush. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
710 Walnut Ave. Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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as easy to use as to say 


x, o 
takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


and neutralizes all body odors,whether from 
perspiration or other causes. 

Both men and women find “Mum’”a great 
comfort. 

“Mum” doesn’t smother one odor with 
another; “Mum "does not check perspiration 
or other natural functions of the body; and 
it doesn’t harm the skin or stain the clothes. 

“Mum”, used after the bath, ensures con- 
tinued freshness of bodyand clothing through- 
out the hottest day or in 
the most crowded assembly. 


equa perp yet 


| A delicate Deodoram | 
indispensable for 
ilet 


25 cents at Drug and Department 
Stores or by mail, postage and war 
tax paid, on receipt of 26 cents. 


MUM MFG. Co, 
1106 Chestnut St 


“Mum” is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Blue Chap 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


the bright gold pan, his eyes ever eager, ever 
expecting the magic yellow at the edge of 
the black sand that should denote a “strike.” 

For forty years he had tramped the hills 
and never found it, but he was still eager, 
still hoping, held in the unfailing lure. Blue 
Chap learned to chase squirrels, to dig for 
chipmunks under rotting logs. He learned 
also to take the trail of a wounded buck and 
lead his master to it. Proud indeed he was 
the first time he accomplished this; and so 
was the prospector, who patted his sleek 
little head and praised him heartily. They 
had much fresh meat thereafter and waxed 
firm-fleshed and strong. 

So the good green summer idled along, 
and they with it. They stopped many a 
time and looked at the lovely land dropping 
away at their feet, rising at their shoulders. 
They could see beautiful, white-water 
streams birling far below, the snowclad 
peaks piercing the skies above. The little 
winds were sweet as the winds of heaven. 

Often the prospector sat on some project- 
ing bowlder and held his ragged old hat in 
his gnarled hands and smiled with a crin- 
kling of his blue eyes. “It’s th’ cleanest life 
a man c’n live,” he soliloquized aloud, after 
the manner of those much alone; “thar 
ain’t nothin’ to tempt him, nothin’ to do 
which he’s likely t’ be ashamed of. What 
money he gits ain’t tainted an’ spiled by dis- 
honest dealin’s; it’s pure gold, clean from 
ol’ Nature’s very heart.” 

So the green of the hills, which is eternal 
in the coast country, began to decorate itself 
with the gold of turning maple, the red of 
dogwood. Autumn came down and warned 
them that they had best go down to the 
smug valleys and the warmer ways. But 
the prospector could not give up the hope 
that the big strike was near, that soon he 
would find it, his summer’s work not have 
been for naught. So they idled yet further. 


Ap then came the great day when they 
found two things—the old deserted 
cabin and the strike. The former they came 
upon abruptly, around the turn of a shoul- 
der of the hill, tiny, abandoned long since, 
its roof and door sagging, but its walls wind 
proof, its hearth intact. They promptly 
and joyously preémpted it. 

“By jiminy!” said the prospector. ‘‘ Here 
we'll stay a while, Blue Chap. Thar’s com- 
fort here, an’ it’s big enough fer us all ef it 
comes on to be right cold. We'll tap th’ 
skirts o’ th’ hill from here down anyways. 
We'll make it our last try afore goin’ out.” 

Blue Chap agreed with many wriggles 
and joyful barks. 

So, since there was nothing to do but to 
prospect, the old man, true to habit, took 
his pan late in the afternoon and went 
a little way around the slant and began to 
dig. There was a small trickle of water 
near, and he carried his pan of earth thereto, 
squatting at the edge, dipping and turning 
the wide pan, swirling the water with a 
practiced hand. The light was failing, the 
red and purple shadows, great, splashing 
washes of color, were dropping down the 
darkened slopes. So it was that when the 
superfluous dirt had all been washed away, 
and the little familiar ring of black sand lay 
in a circle around the polished bottom, the 
prospector bent closer, thinking that the 
light had played him false. 

For there, at last, lay the magic fringe of 
gold! Beautiful, dull yellow, gleaming, it 
enchanted him the while he distrusted it. 
For so many years he had dreamed of 
enough “‘colors” to look like that! 

That night he did not sleep, but sat on 
the cabin’s hearth and built fairy castles. 
Blue Chap, curled beside him, waked and 
watched, slept and waked again. 


B’ GRAY dawn they had breakfast and 
were out. Systematically the prospector 
began at the spot at which he had got the 
“colors” and washed straight across the 
hill. Then he came back to where the color 
was heaviest and panned straight up the 


“spill” which fanned out down the slope in 


a narrow-spreading wedge. As he went up 
his excitement grew, for the trace became 
heavier all the time. In two days he reached 
the spot where the colors stopped abruptly. 
He had gone above the “‘lode.” 

‘“‘She’s thar,” he said reverently, “‘in, an’ 
a leetle down, on th’ contact between por- 
phyry an’ slate.” 

And so began the most exciting time of 
all those pleasant years, while he dug on the 
mighty slope where the sun burned warm 
and the little winds of autumn blew cool; 
for winter was threatening in frosty night 
and capricious weather. The old man knew 
that any night the snow might fall and make 
his work hard, if not impossible, according 
to its depth and the cold that came with it. 

But the “lode” or “pocket,”’ as he called 
it, lay farther down than he had thought 
and he found a difficult formation. 


“Ef I can only make it afore th’ snow 
comes on,” he told Blue Chap; “but we air 
jest about on our last legs fer grub. We 
might go down to th’ town, but I hate 
almighty bad t’ lose th’ time. I’d hit ’er in 
that amount o’ time, sure.” 

But the question of provisions became 
paramount. Before he had reached the 
elusive pocket above the promising “spill” 
they had reached the bottom of their larder 
in all truth; so the prospector regretfully 
put the handmade pack saddle on Snowflake, 
took the buckskin poke that held his sum- 
mer’s findings of free gold, little nuggets and 
“dust” panned out on slope and slant, toil- 
fully “‘sniped”’ on many a river bar, and, 
with Blue Chap at heel, went down along 
the mountain and the little stream toward 
the tiny town that lay nearest—a matter of 
sixteen miles as the crow flies; and they 
went as the crow flies, unerringly straight. 

Many a time the old man looked critically 
at the sky, soft and blue, hazed in a mist of 
gold, and shook his head. ‘‘She’s a-comin’ 
on t’ snow,” he said, ‘‘an’ no mistake.” 


T THE town he loaded light, for he did 
not expect to be long about the rest of 
the enthralling business on the tall peak, and 
started back after spending a night there. 
It was a beautiful day and they followed the 
stream up its winding way, threaded the 
thickets of young pine growth and, late in 
the afternoon, began to mount the huge, 
green mountain that held their hopes. 

The prospector was dreaming, climbing 
with head bent, thinking of all the things 
he meant to have—a little farm somewhere 
in a California valley, with pigs and a cow 
and a comfortable small house wherein there 
should be not only comforts, but luxuries as 
well: a set of Robert Louis Stevenson—gay 
adventurer !—and a talking machine. 

Yes, sir! 

And then he waked out of his dream to 
find a sudden darkness coming down along 
the slopes, sifting under the drooping fir 
trees. He anxiously scanned the distant 
peaks and saw that the clouds hung low 
upon them, while a wintry breath was blow- 
ing very lightly. And very lightly a thin, 
soft, beautiful mist of snow was beginning 
to sway and swing along the slopes. 

“T swan!” said the prospector in vex4- 
tion. “Ef it ain’t caught us fer fair! Come 
along, Snowflake. We’ve got t’ make it.” 

He began to climb faster and the faithful 
two at his heels redoubled their efforts. 
Snowflake was fat and heavy from much 
good feed and little work, and she whistled 
and snorted with endeavor, heaving upward 
with her load. Little Blue Chap kept close 
to his master’s feet. He, too, felt the need 
to hurry, and his sharp blue eyes took in 
with restless accuracy the way they were 
going. 

And then the swaying curtain ceased to 
sway and became thicker. 

It came in their faces smotheringly. It 
piled softly about them, and fell so thick 
and fast that one instinctively held one’s 
breath. For an hour they went on and up, 
breasting the smother. 


Bhs all suddenly the prospector 
stopped, lifted his head, peered anxiously 
into the white darkness, turned this way 
and that, listened, looked back. ‘“‘I swan!” 
he said again. “Should ’a’made th’ cabin by 
now.” 

Then he caught his bearings again and 

went on. 
. At the end of another twenty minutes he 
stopped once more. “Blue Chap,” he said 
solemnly, ‘‘we’re lost some’ers in our own 
dooryard!” 

And it was true. They had missed their 
way in the storm. Snowflake stood pa- 
tiently, blowing. Blue Chap shivered and 
leaned close against the gaunt knee in its 
ragged old boot. 

The prospector felt for a match, lighted it 
and looked about. Under a spreading fir he 
tried to make a fire with a few twigs and the 
live green branches of the tree itself. A 
spitting small flame leaped and crackled, 
died. He reached into the tin match box 
again and sat back upon his heels, aghast. 

“‘Th’ last lucifer!” he said aloud. ‘An’ 
like a fool I didn’t bring no more from th’ 
settlemint! Therc’s plenty at th’ cabin, 
but ——” 

Of the night that followed there is little 
good to tell. The snow fell in a perfect fury, 
piling knee high on the slants. Then it 
ceased, and a gale of wind came whistling 
down from the bare and icy peaks that froze 
the flakes to a glare. The three lost ones 
walked and plowed and kept near each other 
for company, a ghostly trio. Then, when 
the prospector, numb and exhausted, turned 
at the stillness that had been growing, he 
found no white nose at his shoulder. 

. 
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Earning $50 “a 
Delightful Ex- 
perience” to 


This Teacher 

















This Little Schoolgirl 
Made Pin Money 





Teachers and School- 
girls and College Girls 


HESE are but four of 

the many who, during 
their vacationtime, and 
without “spoiling” their 
summers in the slightest, 
have earned from fifteen 
to five hundred dollars ! 





Still Another 
Teacher—$177 
Earned in Her 
Vacationtime 


























And This Little Maid 
Earned $100 for Herself! 


Here’s a Way to Make Extra 
Money in July and August 


==] AM ashamed to tell you 
a] how many penniless sum- 
wi mers I have spent in the 
4| company of hammock and 
wishbone,” ruefully admit- 
ted a teacher, when I told her 
what many teachers J know 
eee do, as well as hundreds more 
splendid girls and women with more time 
than money during the summer months: 
They exchange that “hammock and wish- 
bone” combination for “enough money to 
buy a year’s supply of pretty clothes,” as 








one of them summed up the result of joining © 


The Girls’ Club here in THE LaprEs’ HoME 
JourRNAL/ast summer—and turning her spare 
minutes into money by the Club’s plan. 
Sounds interesting, doesn’t it? Let me 
tell you more about these girls who have 
met with such gratifying success at earning 
money during July and August. Among 
them you will surely find at least one 
situated exactly as you are, who has made 
enough—in odd times, evenings or during 
the pleasant part of the day, mind you—to 
do exactly what you—confess !—are “‘ wish- 
boning” you could do this very minute! 


Two Business Girls Took a Month’s 
Vacation Each. One Made $160 in 
Hers, the Other $125! 


| bpcongenneye making all that money while 
you are off having a good time! 

Lots of other business girls make in the 
Club the money to go away. Saturday 
afternoons, an hour in the evenings every 
so often, can be turned into money readily 
in The Girls’ Club, much or little. Some 
of the girls earn just twenty-five dollars or 
so, to “fill in the chinks,”’ so that they will 
have enough to go everywhere the crowd 
goes, as one of them wrote. Others pay for 
their entire vacation expenses in this same 
way, so different from their regular work; 
instead of tiring them, it is a relaxation! 


A Little West Virginia Teacher Made 
$75 in Two Months of Vacation 


TILL another teacher was to start in the 
autumn in a new school, among com- 
plete strangers; and she simply couldn’t 
afford any new clothes. The Girls’ Club 
again! Her letter will tell you the story: 


The money I earned in the Club last 
summer right at home—almost without 
work, just a few hours less loafing on 
the porch—gave me my good start here. 
I had several pretty mew dresses and 
things I needed, so I could put my best 
foot forward when I arrived in Lowell. 
As a consequence, I have been admitted 
to the best circles in town! And I have 
had such a good time. 


A Michigan College Girl’s Earnings: 
June, $66; July, $123; August, $273; 
September, $136; Total, $598 


} Phy et pone to carry her through the year! 
And any other girl who reads The Home 
JourNAL and hasn’t enough money for 
next year at college can do just as well this 
summer. Or if she has more help from home, 
she can earn the money for the extras, soror- 
ity dues and clothes that make or mar the 
pleasure of the college year, yet for which she 
does not have the heart to use money sent 
by mother or father at a great sacrifice. 


A Home Girl in Pennsylvania Earned 
$142 and Helped Her Mother Besides! 


ERE we have still another “girl prob- 
lem”: that of the Big Sister who is 
needed at home to help with the care of 
younger children and the house. These girls 
can earn money of their own in the Club just 
when and where they have the time for it! 


A Utah Schoolgirl Jumped From $26 
Earned in June to $75 Earned in July 


IFTEEN dollars isn’t much—but even 
that, don’t you think, is a nice little sum 
for a schoolgirl—the very one whose picture 
is above—to earn with a tiny bit of work? 
And—just imagine it—the other schoolgirl 
pictured, Miss Helen T.—by giving more 
time to the Club—earned over $100 all her- 
self, in exactly the same way. The many 
schoolgirls who employ a part of their vaca- 
tion days in Club work write it is really fun! 
I do hope every other schoolgirl who reads 
THE HomME JouRNAL and who wishes she 
had some money of her own, will write and 
ask me about the Club, and how to join us 
and make money in this same nice way 
this summer. 


A Clever Canadian Made $103 in the 
Single Month of August 


E ARE more than proud of our sev- 

eral hundred Canadian members. This 
is one case where being “over the border” 
doesn’t bar you from a single privilege in 
earning money in The Girls’ Club. Cana- 
dian readers, you are indeed welcome to 
join us in our money-earning Club. 


A Married Member Earned $161 


AST but not least! For, as we have so 
often said, more than half the members 
of The Girls’ Club are married. Do we need 
to enumerate the uses a married girl finds 
for $161—even $16—extra? I am sure not! 
Nor to say that these married members of 
our Club, nearly all of them with little folks 
to do for, are busy people. The very fact 
that they join us, and make extra money 
in the Club, and continue their membership 
summer after summer, is proof positive, 
don’t you agree, that we must have indeed 
a wonderful money-making plan? 


Now, to One and All of You: Come 
and Join Us Too! 


fb «~ po are no dues nor expenses of any 
kind connected with The Girls’ Club— 
it is a money earning (not spending!) Club 
pure and simple, and THE Home JOURNAL 
Editor’s own idea, so you may know it is 
a splendid and sincere one. Any reader: 
teacher, college girl, schoolgirl, married girl 
or stay-at-home, may join us, and—more 
to the point—earn extra dollars with us in 
a most fascinating way, during July and 
August. Full particulars will be furnished 
you without charge. Merely write a note 
or a postal card saying you would like to 
know all about the Club, and address it 
to-day to the 


Tue Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Stylish—and 
oh, so comfortable! 


Keds are the vogue. 


After all there’s nothing so essential 
as good-looking, comfortable, really 
suitable summer shoes. 


On the lawn, the club-porch, the 
links or at home—anywhere, any time 
—there are styles for all occasions. 


Keds are canvas rubber-soled shoes 
of unmistakable value. Every pair 
means solid comfort and lasting satis- 
faction. 


You and every member of the family 
should be able to find just the Keds 
you want at any good shoe-store. Ask 
for them. Look for the name ‘‘Keds’’ 
stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1919 








. e drink of 


intellectuals” 





About the middle of the 17th century 
coffee was introduced into England, and 
almost immediately —‘‘Coffee houses 
became news-centers, where the intelli- 
gent men of the times gathered to learn 
of happenings, literary and political, 


and to discuss public affairs. Here 
daily gathered the wits, poets, essayists, 
statesmen, and philosophers.” 


ODAY, wherever there are good 

homes and good housewives,—there 
is coffee. It provides a cheerful “Good 
morning” to millions of Americans. It may 
properly be called the “universal drink”’. 


Who among us can find words fittingly 
to portray the extreme goodness of coffee, 
—its fragrance, its aroma,—its appealingly 
piquant and appetizing flavor? Nothing 
in the world is like it! 


It is the only: flavor that is pleasing to 
everybody. It has won the heart of a big 
nation,—it has become a part of the daily 
life of millions of devotees. Truly—a grand 
good gift of Nature! 


And now, coffee is destined to play a still 
greater part in our national life. No other 
beverage has the wonderful aroma, the 
smacking goodness, the charm and the 
appeal that coffee has. It is the festive 
drink, the cheerful drink, the friendly drink, 
the family drink—the healthful drink. 


Coffee— the Universal drink 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 
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Somehow Snowflake had lost them. He 
feared she had met some harm, slipped down 
some treacherous slope, fallen. 


Anxiously he went back in the direction — 


he thought he had come, but it was useless 
And then followed the piercing cold, the 
time when he could no longer keep up on his 
aching limbs. He crawled for a while and 
finally, burrowing deep in the soft snow be- 
neath a ghostly fir, he took the trembling 
little dog in upon his breast for warmth— 
and waited. . . . Together, through the 
awful hours, they cheated death by freez- 
ing. The small warmth there was in each 
held life in the other. . . Blue Chap 
snuggled close and kissed his friend’s 
pinched face. . . . And then the cold, 
gray dawn came up across a sheeted world of 
hills—and showed them their own cabin a 
stone’s throw away, with Snowflake at the 
door, patiently waiting. 

It was a terrible journey there, however, 
for there was something the matter with the 
prospector’s feet, strange, heavy, useless 
clubs that they were. Blue Chap leaped over 
the hindering snow, barking with stiff joy- 
ousness . . . theoldmancrawled . . . 
and finally they made it, pushed open the 
door, entered—a strange procession, truly, 
with old Snowflake following, her hoofs 
striking hard on the ancient floor. 

Crawling, the man built a fire on the 
hearth and dropped beside it: 

It was hours before life came back in him 
enough to enable him to make a meal of the 
food he pulled off the white mare’s saddle. 


bn pathos and anxiety settled down 
upon the lost little hut in the somber 
hills. ‘There was food enough now, with 
half a sack of barley still left for Snowflake, 
but the sprightly prospector was, for the 
first time in a long life, handicapped. His 
feet were frozen, very badly frozen. 

When he gingerly peeled off the woolen 
socks that seemed to cling sickeningly he 
clucked aloud. ‘That there’s durn poor 
bis’ness,”’ he told Blue Chap, watching be- 
side him. “I’ve seen freezes a-plenty, an’ 
this here’s sure th’ limit. Be durn lucky ef 
I bring ’em out.” 

For several days he applied such treat- 
ment as the old hillmen know in like circum- 
stances, but the swollen, purpling members 
did not seem to respond. 

And then a tragedy happened. Snow- 
flake, going out for her daily drink at the 
pools of the tiny stream, sheeted over with 
ice, did not return. Real anxiety assailed 
the prospector, and he crawled to the door 
at dusk and called and whistled. There was 
no answer, only the dead silence. Neither 
did the faithful white mare show up by day, 
and the master knew that something had 
befallen her, and his loving heart ached. 

So the days dragged by—short, gray 
spaces between the glimmering dawn and 
the long night shadows—and the old man 
lay in his blankets before the fire and gazed 
anxiously into a future that appalled him. 
There had been a pile of wood in one corner 
of the cabin, but this soon went, what with 
the constant fire, and he burned the bench 
that had held a rusted pail. 

On the sixth day he knew that trouble 
was heaping up on him, for the ends of his 
feet were unspeakable. ‘‘She’s a-turnin’ t’ 
gangreen, an’ no mistake!” he said, aghast. 

After that he lay long and stared at the 
sagging roof in hopelessness. He thought of 
the pocket up the slope, on the contact, of 
the little farm and the comfortable house 
for his old age, of the Stevenson and the 
talking machine. But he was game. Not 
once did he grumble or complain. These 
were the long chances that one took who 
gave his life to the solitudes. However, he 
had been well paid. He thought of the long 
years he had spent with the snow-capped 
peaks, the spicy, fir-clad slopes, the birling 
streams, and nodded his old head sagely. 

But he also thought of poor Snowflake, 
and then of little Blue Chap, so anxiously 
watching beside him. ‘Poor little feller!” 
said the prospector. ‘“ Ye can almost speak, 
can’t ye? Smart leetle chap!” Then, all 
suddenly, the old man sat up, staring wide- 
eyed. “Ye can almost speak,” he said. 
“T wonder how much ye can understand.” 


THOUT another word he started 
crawling on a tour of the cabin. When 

he came back to the hearth he had his 
“housewife,” the tiny roll of needles, thread 
and buttons that all prospectors carry, a 
strip from an old shirt and a blank express 
tag that some former occupant had left. Of 


' these he fashioned a clumsy sort of harness 


and sewed it around Blue Chap. On the tag 
he wrote, painfully in his cramped uncertain 
hand with a stub of pencil, his condition and 
the location of the cabin. 

When the simple task was done he took 
the little dog on his lap and talked to him, 
earnestly and very simply. 


““Ye’re only a leetle dog,”’ he said gently, 
“but ye’ve got more sense than a heap 0’ 
humans I’ve met. We’re in bad case, an’ no 
mistake. Now can ye go back down th’ 
mountain an’ th’ crik to th’ settlemint, I 
wonder? Can ye go? We'll try; it’s our 
only chancet.” 

He crawled to the door and opened it. 
He raised himself, as if looking far over and 
away, Blue Chap’s bright blue eyes eagerly 
watching. The dog thought there was some- 
thing down the slope and raised his little 
body on tiptoe to see, too, his hackles 
rising. But the prospector shook his head 
and pointed—far and away. “Go!” he 
commanded. “Go, Blue Chap! Go down! 
Go down!” 

Blue Chap understood that much. He 
bounded down the icy slope, barking. Then, 
finding nothing, he came running back. 

Once again the master patiently pointed, 
commanded. Again and again the little dog 
went down the slope only to come back 
bewildered. At last he sat down on his 
haunches and gazed at his beloved with a 
world of anxiety in his eager look. He 
wanted to obey, if only he knew just what 
was expected of him. 

All through the day the man went through 
the same patient game until at night both 
he and Blue Chap were exhausted, puzzled 
and unhappy. 


EXT morning, bright and early, the 

prospector began it again. Along about 
mid-afternoon, Blue Chap seemed to get 
somewhat of his meaning, for he went sail- 
ing down the slope and out of sight. The 
man lay back against the wall and watched 
and waited. In an hour, however, the little 
dog came back. 

The next day was a replica of that one, 
save that this time Blue Chap was gone 
three hours and the prospector was fairly 
holding his breath. 

By the third day of effort the man was 
ill, fevered and weary. The anxiety in the 
little dog’s intelligent eyes was pitiful. It 
seemed as if he strained every nerve in him 
to see, to know, what’it was his beloved 
master wanted down.there in the whiteness 
and the gray shadows. 

And then, about noon, it seemed to the 
man on the verge of despair that a new light 
brightened the thin little blue face; that 
something seemed to penetrate the alert 
brain behind that had not penetrated there 
before. Blue Chap sat up and kissed the 
pointing hand, looked down the slope, hesi- 
tated, quivered, and leaped away on a 
swinging run. 

This time he did not come back, and with 
the dusk of night the man lay face down on 
the floor and prayed for the small messenger 
shooting somewhere down the snow-clad 
slopes and stretches. 

And who shall say what was in the mind 
of the sleek, small head, how much of the 
human word and will had communicated 
itself to the faithful and steadfast canine 
heart beneath the shaggy coat? 

Certain it is that night found a hurrying 
little blue dog trotting into the tiny town 
on the river’s edge, a little dog whose strange 
strappings of red flannel, torn from an 
ancient shirt, caught the eyes of the passers, 
took their curious fingers searching—to find 
the express tag with its tragic information! 


B* DAWN three men, with Blue Chap in 
the lead, were on their way up into the 
fastnesses, and they could scarcely keep up 
with him, so fast did he travel the trackless 
ways, straight as a crow flies. 

At noon they were high on the breast of 
the big hill, and could see the faint, blue 
smoke that went straight up like a lance 
from the tiny hut on a shoulder; and then 
they came abruptly on an old white mare, 
half starved for food and water, a prisoner 
in a sharp-walled gulch, down which she 
must have sprawled with loosened snow, and 
securely held therein by a fallen pine that 
lay across the mouth. 

When they came in sight of the cabin, it 
was Blue Chap who announced their com- 
ing, who raised his little weary head and 
sent up such a racket of joyous yelps as 
brought the prospector, ill and spent with 
pain, crawling to the door. 

It was Blue Chap upon whose neck he fell 
from his small vantage of the floor, upon 
whose frantic wrigglings he wept the foolish 
tears of gladness and relief. 

And so it was that, because a small dog 
had in his heart the undying loyalty that 
gives its all, the desire to understand that 
sometimes bridges the mysterious gulf be- 
tween the humans and the brutes, a tri- 
umphant procession sometime later wended 
its way into the tiny settlement by the 
river, that the good dream of the farm in a 
California valley, a house and many com- 
forts, came true for the prospector, for Blue 
Chap and for old, fat, lazy Snowflake. 
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Oval Label Quality 
Extends to Salads, Too 


MONG mid-summer dishes, let 
crisp, appetizing salads hold first 
place and make the meal a real 


for collecting, preparing and _dis- 
tributing the choicest yield of 
America’s farms, ranges and fisheries. 








delight. Nutritious in themselves, they 
are also of specific value as digestive aids. 
Try the suggestions pictured here. rer 
to prepare—and with an appeal to bot 
the eye and the palate. 


In salad ingredients, as 
in some three hundred 
other Armour foods, the 
familiar Oval Label is 
your surety of utmost 
quality. It is the 
pledge of good- 

ness behind all 

of Armour’s 

unique fa- 

cilities 


Let Armour’s Oval Label be 
Your Guide in Buying These: 


Smoked Meats Dairy Products 

Fi Ham, Etc.) Meat Alternatives 
king Fats usage 

Seats, ome 

Seasonings and Soa Viotile 


Condiments 
Canned Fruits eer 
Jams and Jellies Flavoring Extracts 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 

















The condensed list below will show you 
how easy it is to supply virtually all 
your table or pantry needs under the 
Armour Oval Label and assure yourself 


the best foods produced. 


Your dealer has or can get 
any of these Armour Oval f 
Label Foods for you. Write f} 
to our Food Economics Mi} 
Department, Division 36, Mi} 
Armour and Company, / 

Chicago, for afreecopy yy 

of “The Business of Y 

Beirig a Housewife,” 

the book on foods, 

cookery and 

the family 


budget. fp 
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HE first and greatest 
task of man in peace 
or war is to provide 

bread! Millions sow and reap that 

the world’s bread may be produced. Giant 

locomotives strain at their loads, great elevators 

rear their bulky forms to the clouds, that material for bread 

may be transported and stored. An army of millers, 

whitened by service, grind day and night. Thousands of 
ovens operate constantly. 

To aid in America’s vast bread-making task, Fleisch- 
mann yeast factories in every section run without pause; 
a great national organization works surely and tirelessly 
as the rising sun, that each morning’s sun may see com- 
pressed yeast delivered to bakers and grocers éverywhere. 


No other item of food 
contains so complete a ra- 
tion as bread. Bread made 
with Fleischmann’s Compressed 
Yeast is appetizing, wholesome and nourish- 
ing in the highest degree; because this yeast gives it 
most rapid and thorough fermentation—thereby increas- 
ing its food value. 

Give bread a more important place on your table— 
bread made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. See that your 
children eat more of it—at meals and between. Watch 
them grow rosier and sturdier! When they take their 
own place as bread-winners, they will thank you for 
having taught them the value of the world’s greatest 
food—Bread. Eat bread !—more bread ! 


In the United States and Canada nearly all bread is made with Fleischmann’s Compressed Yeast. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
In All Cities 
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Red and Black 


“What?” Red paused in the very act of 
pushing on past her detaining hand. “Bad 
news, you say?” 

“Why, yes; didn’t he tell you? He told 
me. Two of his sister’s sons are killed; and 
she only had three, and all in this awful war. 
Killed almost together, they were. He 
showed me their pictures—the likeliest look- 
ing boys; one looks something like Mr. 
Black himself.” 


R® wheeled and looked fixedly at the 
closed study door. He looked again at 
Mrs. Hodder. “I’m glad you told me,” he 
said almost under his breath. “I think ’1l— 
go back.” 

He went back, pausing a minute at the 
door before he opened it. Then he turned 
the knob softly, as if a very sick patient were 
lying within. He went in noiselessly, as 
doctors do, his eyes upon the figure seated 
again at the desk, its head down upon its 
folded arms. He crossed over to the desk and 
laid his hand on Black’s right arm. “I’m 
sorry, lad,” he said. “I didn’t know.” 

Black raised his head, and now Red’s eyes 
saw what they had not seen before—the 
ravages of a real grief. The red-headed doc- 
tor was the possessor of rather the largest 
heart known to man, and it was that heart 
which now took command of his words and 
acts. 

“T didn’t know, Black,’”’ Red repeated. 

“How do you know now?” 

“Mrs. Hodder told me. A curse on me for 
hitting you when you were down.” 

After a minute, Black’s hand reached for 
the thin sheets of closely written paper 
which he had pushed under the magazine 
when Red had first entered. He looked them 
over rapidly, then pointed to a paragraph. 
Red scanned it as quickly as the unfamiliar 
handwriting would permit. He gave a low 
ejaculation or two as he read, eloquent of 
the impression made upon him. 

“You may be proud of them,” he said 
heartily. “And they were of your blood; 
I don’t think I need question its virility. I 
guess I’d best leave it to you to decide what’s 
your course, and not butt in with my snap 
judgments.” 

Black looked up. “Thank you, Doctor 
Burns,” he said, “‘for coming back.” 

“Forget what I said, will you?” 

“T don’t think I can—right away. It 
doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt does matter, when you’re down and 
out with getting a letter like that. If [hadn’t 
been so hot with my own affairs I’d have 
seen for myself something’d happened.” 

“Tt’s all right, Doctor.’’ Black rose wea- 
rily. “Some day I’m going to make you 
think differently. Until then, perhaps we’ll 
do better not to talk about it. I’m glad 
you’re going; I envy you. Let’s let it go at 
that for to-night.” 

Red held out his hand. “You'll shake 
hands?” 

“Of course.” 


OMEHOW as he went away Red was 
feeling sorrier than he would have be- 
lieved possible that anything had happened 
to make that handshake, what he had felt 
it, a purely formal and perfunctory one. 
He had rushed into the Manse study to- 
night from a genuine impulse to tell his good 
news to the man from whom he was surest of 
understanding and sympathy with his own 
riotous joy over his great luck in getting the 
chance to go across. 

And then he’d had to go and cut the fellow 
where he was already wide open with his 
own private sorrow! 

If he had known just what he left behind 
him in that Manse study, undoubtedly Red 
would have been sorrier yet—if he could 
have fully understood it. It is possible that 
he could not just have understood, not hav- 
ing been made of quite the same fiber as the 
other man. 

What he would have understood if he 
had chanced to see Black at about the 
third watch of the night, would have been 
that he was passing through some experi- 
ence more tremendous than that which any 
loss of kin could possibly have brought him. 
The facts in the case were that, all unwit- 
tingly, Red Pepper Burns, with a few hast 
words, had brought upon Robert Black md 
together the darkest hours he thus far had 
had to live through. 

It tackled him shortly after Red had 
left—the thought which would not down, 
or rather the-first of the two thoughts, for 
there were two with which he had to wrestle 
that long April night. It leaped at him sud- 
denly, that first thought, and in an instant 
or so, it seemed, it had him by the throat. 
Why not admit that Red was right, that the 
average chaplaincy in the army or navy 
was a soft, safe job, and not an honored one 
at all? Why not let everything else go, re- 
sign his church, go back to Scotland, look 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


up men of influence he knew of there, and 
try fora commission? Why not? Why not? 
Why not? 

Would that mean that he would leave the 
ministry—permanently? More than likely 
it would. Well, what if it did? Could any- 
thing be better worth doing now than offer- 
ing his life in the great war? Why stay here, 
preaching flaming sentiment to a congrega- 
tion who mostly thought him overwrought 
upon the whole subject? Why stay here, 
holding futile committee meetings, arguing 
ways and means with hard-headed business 
men who were everlastingly thinking him 
visionary and impractical? Why go on call- 
ing on old ladies and sick people, christening 
babies, reading funeral services, marrying 
people who would more than likely be better 
single? Why go on with the whole round of 
parish work, he, a man of military age, a 
crack shot—he had not spent all those years 
in the South for nothing—possessed of a 
strong right arm, a genius for leadership— 
when an older man could do all these things 
for these people and release him for work an 
older man couldn’t do? And if he were 
free 





S, it was here that his second tempta- 
tion got in its startling work. If he were 
free he would be free to do as other men 
did—marry a wife without regard to her 
peculiar fitness to be a minister’s wife. It 
wouldn’t make any difference, then, if she 
never went to church, had no interest in any 
of the forms of religious life, didn’t read her 
Bible, didn’t say her prayers when she went 
to bed, didn’t do anything orthodox, as he 
was pretty sure somebody he knew didn’t! 
What did all that matter, anyhow, so her 
heart was clean, as he knew it was? 

Black pushed his revolving chair back 
from his desk so violently that it nearly 
tipped over. -He began to pace up and down 
the study floor, his hands shoved deep into 
his pockets, a tense frown between his 
brows. He walked and walked and walked, 
getting nowhere in his mental discussion, 
precisely as he got nowhere in actual dis- 
tance with all that walking. And suddenly 
the similarity between the two processes 
struck him, and he rushed into the hall, 
seized hat and coat, put them on, as a man 
does who finds himself late for a train, and 
let himself out into the April night. It was 
precisely midnight by the sounding of a dis- 
tant tower clock as the Manse door closed 
behind him. ' 

Do you happen to know, by any analo- 
gous experience, just what sort of a night 
Robert Black spent, alone with himself? If 
you do no need to describe it to you. If you 
have never wrestled with a great spiritual 
temptation, beating it off again and again 
only to have it steal up and grip you more 
powerfully than before, then you can have 
no conception of what that night brought to 
Black. 

It was four in the morning when he let 
himself into the Manse again, the light in his 
study seeming to him the only light there was 
left in the whole world, and that dim and 
unilluminating enough. Outside, a heavy 
storm of wind had disabled the local electric 
service, and the streets for the last two hours 
had been dark as Erebus and as Black’s own 
thoughts. He had been grateful for that dark- 
ness for a time; then suddenly it had op- 
pressed him unbearably, and he had fled 
back to his home as swiftly as he had left it. 


[I WAS undeniably warm and bright there, 
but his heavy heart took no comfort from 
this. It was a physical relief to be inside, 
out of the storm; but the storm in his soul 
abated not a jot at sight of the familiar place. 
The very look of the study table, filled with 
matters of one sort or another pertaining to 
his work—his writing pad, his loose-leaf 
notebook, his leather sermon holder, the row 
of books with which he had lately been work- 
ing and which were therefore lined up be- 
tween heavy book-ends for convenience in 
laying his hand upon them—somehow the 
sight of these gave him a sense of their little- 
ness, their futility, compared with the things 
he had been seeing as he walked—a rifle, with 
a bayonet fixed and glittering at its end; a 
uniform, with chevrons on the sleeve and 
insignia on the collar, a worn, soiled uniform; 
men all about, real men, who did not fuss 
over trifles or make too much of anything, 
men with whom he could be friend or enemy 
as he desired—these were what Black saw. 
He saw also the two brave lads who had 
gone to their death, his own blood, who had 
been coming over shortly to follow his lead 
in the big country where he had found room to 
breathe, and whose untimely end he longed 
personally to avenge. And he saw ; 
Jane Ray over there, herself in service, meet- 
ing him somewhere, when both had done 
their part, and joining her life with his in 
some further service to mankind, social, 


reconstructive, unhampered by the bonds of 
any religious sect. : 

Oh, well, perhaps you can’t see or feel it, 
perhaps to you the logical thing seems the 
very thing that so called to Robert Black. 
Why shouldn’t he listen, why shouldn’t he 
respond, why wasn’t this the real thing, the 
big thing, and why shouldn’t he dare to take 
it, and give God thanks that He had released 
him from too small, too cramped, too nar- 
row a place of usefulness into one which was 
bounded only by the edge of the great world 
of need? What was it that held him back, 
that so hardly held him back? 


T WAS a little black-bound book which 

first began to turn the tide. It was lying 
on the study desk, pushed well back under 
some loose papers, but it was there all the 
time and Black never once lost the remem- 
brance that it was there. Again and again 
he wished it were not there, because he knew 
through it all that he could never settle the 
thing without reference to that little worn 
book. It was not the Bible, it was a ritual 
book, containing all the forms of service in 
use in the church to which Black belonged; 
it held, among others, the service for the 
ordination of ministers, and that very book 
had been used in the ordination of Black 
himself. 

As a man fighting to free himself from 
his marriage vows might struggle to turn his 
thoughts away from the remembrance of the 
solemn words he had once spoken, so did 
Black, in his present mood, strive to forget 
the very nearness at hand of that little book. 
And yet at last, as he had known he would, 
he seized and opened it. After all, were such 
vows as he had made irrevocable? Many a 
man had forsaken them, first and last. Had 
none of these deserters been justified? 

Yet, after all, that which hit him so heavily 
was not the language of the ordination vows 
which he had been evading, and which now 
struck him full in his unwilling conscience, 
gravely binding though the phrases were. 
Nor was it that of the closing prayer, well 
though he remembered how the words had 
thrilled him, and had thrilled him ever since, 
whenever he read them over: “Endue him 
with spiritual grace; help him to perform the 
vow that he has made; and continuing faith- 
ful unto death may he at length receive the 
crown of life which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give him in that day.” No, it was 
not these words which held his reluctant 
gaze fast at last, but others, which he had 
written into the small blank space at the top 
of the page whereon the service began. 


sp years before he had had sudden and 
unexpected word of his mother’s death 
on Easter Day—and the approaching Sun- 
day would be Easter again. On that day, 
because she had been dear to him and 
because he had been across the seas from her, 
he had written upon the page a renewal of 
his ordination vows. When he had been a 
little boy she had told him that some day she 
wanted him to be a minister of the Scottish 
Church, the Free Kirk of Scotland, in which 
she had been brought up. It had hurt her 
that he had wanted to go away to America, 
and though he had several times during the 
succeeding years crossed the ocean to see her, 
she had never quite recovered from the dis- 
appointment. 

On a strange impulse, that Easter Day, 
two years ago, knowing that he could never 
in this world see her face again, he had taken 
up his pen and written upon the blank space 
these words: 

EAstTER, 1915. 

Beloved Mother: This is the most precious 
thing I have in the world. I give it to you this 
Easter Day of yourentrance into heaven. These 
words were used at my ordination. I have said 
them over again to-day, because of your love 
for me, and my love for you. I shall keepthem 
always. Rosert. 


These, then, were the irrevocable words 
he could not take back. He had vowed to 
his God; he had promised his mother. How 
shall a man take back such words? He had 
known all along it was unthinkable that he 
should, but his fight had been none the less 
tremendous—perhaps the more—for that. 
The tighter one feels the bonds that bind 
him, the harder is the struggle against them. 

Black fell upon his knees before the old, 
red-cushioned rocker, which still held its 
place among the more dignified furnishings 
of the study. Somehow it was this chair 
which was to him his Throne of Grace. He 
had not yet given up—it seemed to him he 
couldn’t give up, but he had come to this, 
that he could take the attitude of prayer 
about it, instead of striding blindly through 
the silent streets, his own fierce will driving 
him on. And even as he knelt, there came 
before him with new and vivid color, like a 
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Presto! From tasteiess to tasty; 
from ordinary to exquisite; 
piquant! Different! 


Mapleine 


as a flavor for summer desserts, for cake 
frostings, for ices and whipped cream. 
Nor is its use as a flavor all that 
Mapleine means to you— 


It Makes Delicious Syrup 
for Ice Cream Sundaes as well as for 
Waffles and Biscuits. 


A cup of boiling water, 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar, 1 teaspoonful of Mapleine. 


Mapleine contains no maple sugar, syrup 
nor sap, but produces a flavor similar to 
maple—it is purely vegetable. 

At All Grocers, 2 oz. Bottle, 35c 


Send 4c in stamps and carton top for 
Mapleine Cook Book. 200 recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


321 Occidental Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
ya we . 
A _ Mapleine 
f A ; Jelly 





Quality 
Underwear 


For Boys 
and Girls 


YANO 
\ 
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WARM-WEATHER warning to mothers — 
keep the children cool and comfortable— guard 
against summer colds. The Nazareth Waist 

worn next to the skin, absorbs perspiration—evapo- 
rates it and keeps the body dry and cool. 

vi knit, elastic fabric is non-irritating. Buttons 
down the front. Knitted suspender tapes support 
outer garments from the shoulder. The favorite knit- 
waist for 32 years. Sizes | to 13 


years. Qg 
Have your dealer show you a Nazareth Waist | 





Union Suit, knee length, no XA yeting ag pants and 
ist i garment, tapes, too. 

W sene dae hasn't got t m, write us. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO., Dept. 2 
349 Broadway, New York 

. Mill at Nazareth, Pa. 





Insect Life 


Protect your home, your rets and 

your plants against insect pests. Blow 
lack Flag Insect Powder into cracks, 
into fur or feathers oron foliage with a pow- 
der gun and your insect troubles will end. 








































is non-poisonous; harmless to man and beast. 

Packed in sealed glass bottles — holds its 

strength. Look for Black Flag trade-mar 
oul yellow wrapper with red label. 


Three sizes: 15c, 30c, 60c 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


At your 
druggist’s or 
grocer’s, or 
mailed direct 
on receipt of 

price. 
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Dordens 


EAGLE BRAND 





Under the 


Sign of Leo 


The child born 
from July 22 to 
August 21 is des- 
tined to win laurels 
in games and 
manly sports 
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Prepare Him for 
the Strenuous Life 


The little human engine is con- 
stantly using up energy which 
must be replaced. Meanwhile the 
little body is growing—it needs 
upbuilding material. 

Eagle Brand is a food that supplies 
both. For over three score years 
it has been the standard infant 
food when Nature’s nourishment 
has proved insufficient. 


Prepared from pure, rich cow’s 
milk—wholesome and easily digest- 
ible—economical and uniform in 
all seasons and all places. 


At grocers and drug stores in 
hermetically sealed cans. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Established 1857 


Borden Building New York 


Send for new booklets 
“The Message of the Months” 
“Baby's Biography” 





















(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


fascinating portrait on a screen, the face of 
Jane Ray. Thus far to-night he had suc- 
ceeded mostly in keeping her in the back- 
ground, at least till he should have decided 
his great question. And with it came a new 
and startling thought: “If you went as she 
wants you to go you might marry her be- 
fore you went. You might go together. But 
as a chaplain, you can only be her friend! 
Make love to her—wild love—and take 
her off her feet! Be human; you’ve every 
right.” 

He fairly leaped to his feet at this. And 
then began the very worst conflict of all, for 
this last thought was more than flesh and 
blood could stand. In his present mood, the 
exhaustion of the night’s vigil beginning to 
tell heavily against his endurance, he was as 
vulnerable as mortal well could be. Since 
the night when he- had seen Jane act in 
Cary’s play and had taken her for the walk 
in the rain, her attraction for him had 
grown apace. He had not understood quite 
how it had grown till Red’s words to-night 
had set his imagination aflame. 


6 vision of his going soldiering had 
somehow kindled in him new fires of 
earthly longing, dropping his priesthood out 
of sight. Nowsuddenly he found himself all 
but a lover, of the most human sort, think- 
ing with pulses leaping of marriage in haste, 
with the parting which must inevitably soon 
follow keying the whole wonderful experi- 
ence to the highest pitch. It was the sort of 
imagining which, once indulged in for a mo- 
ment, goes flying past all bounds and bar- 
riers, while the breath quickens and the 
blood races and the man is all man; with 
other plans, other hopes, other aspirations 
forgot in the rush of a desire so overwhelm- 
ing that he can take no account of anything 
else in heaven or on earth. 

Small wonder, then, that Black should 
find he must have it out with himself all 
over again, nothing settled, even the little 
black-bound book, in one mad moment, 
dropped into a drawer and the drawer 
slammed shut. Not fair—not fair—to have 
to keep that book in sight. God him- 
self knew, He must know, that when He 
made man He made him full of passions— 
for all sorts of splendid things; and perhaps 
the greatest of these were war and love! 
How should a man be satisfied to be a 
priest? No altar fire could burn brightly 
enough for him to warm his cold hands at. 
As for his heart, it seemed to him just then 
that no priest’s heart could ever be warm 
at all. 

Could it not? Even as Black raged up 
and down his room, his hands clenched, his 
jaws hard set, his eyes fell upon a picture in 
the shadow, one he knew well. There had 
been a time when that picture had been one 
of his dearest possessions and had hung al- 
ways above his desk. When he had come to 
his new church, and had been setting his 
new study in order, Tom had helped him 
hang his few pictures. It had been Tom 
who, glancing critically at this one and 
seeing in it nothing to himself appealing— 
it was to him a dim and shadowy thing, of 
little color and no significance—had hur- 
riedly placed it in this unlighted corner. 


EVERAL times since Black had noted it 
thereand had said to himself that it was 
a shame for the beautiful thing to be so ob- 
scured; he must remove it to a better place 
and light, because he really cared much for 
it. But he had been busy—and careless; he 
had not removed it. And now, suddenly, it 
drew him. He went to it, took it from the 
wall, went over to the desk light with it. 
And then, as he looked once again the mir- 
acle happened, and the spirit—the spirit 
which God himself has set in every human 
creature—leaped up and triumphed over 
the flesh, and Black’s fight was over—for 
that time. Not over forever, perhaps, but 
over for that time, which was enough. 

Perhaps you know the picture. It is well 
known and much loved. A great cathedral 
nave stretches away into the distance, the 
altar in the far background streaming with 
light, the choir gathered, the service on. 
The foreground of the picture is all in 
shadow, and in the depths of that shadow 
kneels one prostrate form, in an abandon of 
anxiety or grief. Behind it, unseen, stands a 
wondrous, pitiful, strongly supporting figure 
with hand outstretched, an aura of light 
about it, love and understanding emanat- 
ing from it. Not with the crowd at the 
altar, but with the lonely human creature in 
the darkness lingers the figure of the Lord. 
The words below are these: “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Robert Black dropped upon his knees 
once more before the old red-cushioned 
chair, but not now with will rebellious 
against a too hard fate, a too rigorous ne- 
cessity. The old loyalty, at sight of the 


picture which in past days of happy faith had 
meant so much to him, had sprung into life 
again as a flame, quenched but not put out, 
springs as the wind fans it. A sob came into 
his dry throat, his head went down upon his 
foldedarms. His body relaxed; after a min- 
ute he no longer knelt, he had sunk upon 
the floor with his face pillowed against the 
red cushion in the chair seat. 

“Oh, my Christ!” he said slowly aloud. 
“T give up. i couldn’t do it for God, but 
I can for You! It was You I 
promised; I’ll keep it—till the end! ‘ 
If I go to war I'll go to carry Your Cross! 

. And if You'll let me Ill carry it to 
the very front!” 


RS. HODDER found him in the morn- 

ing, although it was morning indeed 
when the fight was over. He had been 
asleep only an hour there on the floor by 
the old red rocker, when she came briskly 
in to open the windows and give the Manse 
study its usual early dusting and setting to 
riguts. At sight of the desk light still burn- 
ing dully in the pale daylight she looked 
astonished; and a moment later, as she 
espied the figure on the floor by the chair, 
she started, frightened. 

Trembling she called the minister’s name, 
stooping over him, but, seeing at once the 
warm color in his cheek, drew back with an 
agitated breath of relief. ‘My land!” she 
murmured. “If the poor dear man ain’t so 
beat out he’s went to sleep right here on the 
floor. I always did know he’d kill himself if 
he kep’ rushin’ around so, tryin’ to be all 
things to all men—and all women. Seems 
like they couldn’t think of enough things to 
ask him to do for ’em, besides all the things 
he thinks of himself. That bad news he got 
too—likely that was what used him up.” 

“Yes”—answered a very sleepy voice, 
when she had shaken the recumbent shoul- 
der a little and called his name once or 
twice—“all right. Breakfast ready?” 

“Not yet; but ’twill be in a jiffy. Good- 
ness me! Mr. Black, you certainly did give 
me a start! You must have been tired to 
death, to sleep all night on the floor so.” 

Black got stiffly to his feet. ‘I’m all 
right. Listen—what’s that?” 

It was an early morning newsboy on the 
street outside, stridently calling—‘‘ Extry! 
Extry!” 

What followed was not distinguishable. 
Black, overcoming his stiffness of limb in a 
hurry, got to the outer door, whistled loudly 
and secured a paper. When he came back 
all appearance of sleep or weariness had 
fled from him. 

““We’re in, Mrs. Hodder, we’re in!” he 
was half shouting, and his tone thrilled his 
middle-aged housekeeper. 


ONG afterward she was accustomed to 
say, when she told the story: “‘I knew 
from that minute where he’d be. We’d ought 
all have known it from the beginning, but 
I was so dumb I never sensed it till that 
morning when he come back with the paper, 
callin’ out so solemn and yet so happylike. 
“We're in, Mrs. Hodder, we’re in!’ sayshe. I 
guess he was in! That was a Saturday. And 
Sunday he give us the sign! My, but I’ll 
never forget that!” 

Thesign! Yes, that was what Black did 
give. All day Saturday he was making pos- 
sible the thing he had long before deter- 
mined he would do when the hour came. 
From mill to shop he went with orders and 
measurements; ‘ate on Saturday evening 
he came out of the Stone Church alone, 
locking the door behind him. His face was 
worn, but not unhappy, and that night he 
slept like a child, his cheek upon his hand, 
his heart quiet and steady in his breast. 

Next morning when the people came into 
church every eye turned startled to one 
spot. At the right of the pulpit, on the floor 
just below, lifted a straight and sturdy 
standard. From it hung the American flag, 
its silken folds motionless in the still air, yet 
seeming alive in the glory of its vivid color. 
Above it hung the only flag which held the 
right to hang above the national emblem, 
that of the Church Militant, the pure white 
with the scarlet cross upon a field of blue. 

In a brief service, Robert Black, his face 
showing red and white by turns with a 
restrained emotion he could not wholly con- 
ceal, dedicated the two flags, and his peo- 
ple had their first glimpse of what it might 
mean to him and them before it should all 
be over and peace again upon the earth. 
They couldn’t know that to him the real 
dedication of the two flags had taken place 
the night before, when, alone in the church, 
he had lifted them into place and knelt be- 
fore them, vowing anew his vow of alle- 
giance and of service to God and country, a 
vow never again to be insecure upon his lips. 


CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST HOME JOURNAL 
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It gives a delicious, mild flavor 


that makes Morris Supreme Bacon preferred. Try 


it and see. 
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MORRIS & COMPANY 
U.S.A 
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There are many ways we might cure bacon. 
But there’s only ove cure that will pass our 
There are many other Morris foods you'll like. 
Look for the Morris flavor-mark—Supreme. 


Supreme ‘Test. 
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SOUTHERN STATES SOUTHERN STATES—Continued 
~ ons » aS 
SGA <= = ; i 
am ree : ‘ SULLINS COLLEGE | 
i i ss Oo 
| bias BRISTOL, VA. ce 
H A Healthful Modern College With the = 
H Environments of Home Gens 
H Located in beautiful Virginia Park, in the magnificent with 
id f : : i i mountains of Virginia. An old established school, Sevel 
saris ose wie 7 H founded 1870, rebuilt completely in 1917. The modern, noite 
ae et 4 new buildings are newly furnished, and every bed-room P 
; . : ; has a bath attached. Health record unexcelled. Strong Hald 
— H emphasis on outdoor life and health building. Horse- ° E 
H : back riding, swimming and gymnastics are given to . 
H H every pupil without extra cost. Courses are practical, 
i booed HI and liberal electives are offered. Good opportunities F 
i H for advance work in music, art, expression and domestic 
i - H science. Refined and cultured atmosphere. Write to- 
: For GIRLS AND YouNG WOMEN E day for the Sullins catalogue and Book of Views. Address: 
: ae de H W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Presid Bo istol, Virginia 
: Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers H ’ » President, xH, Bristol, Vi 
Hl real opportunities for greater growth and development. It combines highest H 
: academic training and advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that H 
# §=6much sought-for Southern culture and refinement. H 
: Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory H Li 
: and 2 years college work. Strong Music and Art departments. Also Literature, H <1 
H Expression, Physical Training and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming ; a) 
: pool. Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, affords wonderful || Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Episcopal Visitor —— 
: week-end trips into the open country. ; | Rev. c. -Oriando Praden, Di D.,’Rector. Beautiful and z cy: shat! i 
i - a references should be made as soon as possible. Booklets equipment. Athletics, Gyn. College Preparatory. Bee yet i. ‘ | 
: . H sic, Art, me: ¥ ‘ion. er- 
: q : ; 3 tificate admits to ee Pre aati” Cokeien. VIRGINIA INTERMO 
7 Ward-Belmont, Belmont Heights, Box A B, Nashville, Tenn. [F Hj Mrs. Hlsaboth May Wills, B.P., Principal, Bes 90. College for Girls and Young Women 





35th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory 
and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Music a specialty. Large campus. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 1900 feet. New gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Address 


H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., President, Box 140, Bristol, Va. 


| STAUNTON 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 























VircrntA, Danville. 
Randolph-Macon Institute FOR ,SIRLS. 
57th Year “*Highest Virginia Standards” $500 College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 
college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attrac- 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE tive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon Sys- 
tem. Rates$400. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M.,Principal. 
Junior College and Finishing Courses 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN F Yi Ladi 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY Fer, Young, Ladies 




















pe CER Pag SENS SOR Oe UR ee Attractive two-yearcourses for High School Graduates. “ Established . 

‘ e 62nd | ‘di ome School Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic 

- Fi or Girls and Young Women. Year © An Ideal H Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 

: a ter at tim : for Manly Boys nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. ern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Col- 

Students may enter at any e ' ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, V legiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 

*) Location: The school is located in the famous Valley — J ce, 2 Ve pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 
'.of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted _ Government Honor School 











d ter ched by two rallrcade. An clevation of 1000 fect , —— ; Winchester 
insures pure, bracing mountain air.. Tennis, basket- | | [| 525 boys from 47 States last session, Largest FAUQUIER INSTITUTE, Fer Sits ane FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “Grcheste" 


_ ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health rec- | private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 Ladies, Warrenton, Va. For higher culture of young women. Delightful location 





ord. Not a serious case of illness in years. by years old prepared for the Universities, Government The 60th session begins Sept. 27th, 1919. Situated in Piedmont | in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 

) The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one and Academies or Business. region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thor- | Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 

te years for ag Rony ——. art. —— a ough home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Rates $375. | Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 25th. 
sion. omestic ience an cretaria! ourses. | 1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing Catalog. MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. Terms $375. For catalogue, address Miss 





mountain Bo — es i 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. ure A school for girls, offering a 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. Paren- ASHLEY HALL broad variety of courses, in- 
tal discipline. Military training develops obe- | cluding preparation for entrance to the best women's col- 


Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
has been a school of marked individuality, consisti: 
‘in its giving the girl home and friends, freedom o 
| association with faculty and students, personal atten- 
* tion to her whole life, to health, manners and char- 

acter, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to 
‘} make her a true woman. Bishop Vincent, founder of 
Chautauqua, said: “Ifthe 
people of the North knew 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
ble as many students. J 
know a school to 


1 Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 








i i leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 
m " wns, ‘ i ’ : 
ee oe pon gg A ment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern 
’ 


. : rn : climate. Catalogue on request. 
Sa — Rng Bagh pe Revenge MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A.., Principal, Charleston,S.C. 


refinement only desired. Personal, individual . = a 
instruction by our tutorial system. Academy Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
fifty-nine years old. $275,000 barracks, full In the mountains near White Sulphur Springs, main line 
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do not $3 y a, | 
which I had rather send a | equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $550. C.&O.R.R. 2300ft. altitude. College preparatory. Two 
3 girl.”” Booklet. : Catalogue free. Address ears graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics and Ss 7 5 
| SOUTHERN SEMINARY, — ixpretsion. Terms $350. Catalog on request. Box 72, e M A R Y S 
) Box 963, Buena Vista, Va. | Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. Lewisburg, W. Va. An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 











—_- ” acer tert Founded 1842. Four-year preparatory and two-year 

a a ea collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 
of old oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam- 
heated buildings. Very reasonable charges. Catalog. 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector, Box 5, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. , athe , ’ 
> > An Englishan ssical Schoo! 
science Hill Schoo ih, Me. Holyoke, ‘Randolph 
Sourse for Jellesley, Vassar, Smith, t. olyoke, andolph- 
e W Macon, Cornell University. 95th year. Piano, Violin, and Voice 
Hollins College Ss EET BRIAR COLLEGE Instruction. Domestic Science, Art, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, 
F Women Founded 1842 Hollins, Va FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Va. Horseback Riding. Rate $550. Mrs, W. T. Poynter, Principal. 
— ~ Standard college courses, A.B and B.S. Degree 




















Four-year College Course. Admission by certificate 














or examination. Degree accepted for graduate work pare ow ag ad all a — — —_ 
by leading universities. Music, Art, Home Econom- ate work. No preparatory department. Campt 
ics. Student body 275. Estate of 700 Acres in the of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge Mountains in MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 
a , * a” Miss Matty L. Cocks, unexcelled climate. Out-of-door sports the year 
‘side ° le Py r4 
(What is the spirit of Hollins? Ask a Hollins girl.) round. Students received on certificate from 


oe AR So 


accredited schools. Sa i nt M ary-o f. the -Wo Oo d s Frances Shimer School 


E WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt. D., President , : 
EMILI , ’ » Lit ’ Bos 10 College for Women. 79th Year For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
For catalogue and views address registrar, Box 10. Standard C sal Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teach- 
Administration Reotesion, Wegenele bevaemton Comerverem ol” oe oreee  Cereibcate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 67th 
Building ‘ Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings Catal — 3 ding for 1st and 2nd year academic students. 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. , atelog. Rev. Wa. P. McKzs, D Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
eters 






























FERRY H ALL College preparatory and general 
aes high school courses, two years 
of junior college work and special instruction in music, 
expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a 
picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of 

ake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 


Miss ELotsE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 312, Lake Forest, III. 
FOR GIRLS. Col- ° . 
Harcourt Place School FOR GIRLS. Col- 
cial > ott oe gre ee. B gay 4 ~— 

: velo: rough sympathetic guidance. eacher fo’ TI B ° 
V R d ] h M A d pas ive give. Commentiag ipention (8 acres) in charming college e ttle Creek School of HomeEconomics 
IRGINIA COLLEGE an 0 p ish acon ca emy town. 1200 feet above sea level. 33rd year. For catalogue | Offers three distinct courses: Dietitians’, Teachers’, Homemakers’. 


» Emity D. Streisert, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. fati ‘ ne ae 
ront Royal, Va. address Affiliation with Sanitarium affords unusual opportunities. Students 
For bp ae ‘ ~e A Pl gg an Box 421, F a J omer. refined a .- beautiful Mayo Tuition 
One the leading schools in the uth. ern , ’ . and living expenses moderate. Opportunity afforded to defray part 
i i Valle Oat a f se. Illustrated t 4 : 
oP Vinay famed for hcalhand beauty of scenery. SS » || Oxford College for Women | siscrGoonn Bal Ee bike Sethe 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, = J [ Founded 1830 

CAR 2 Standard college course with B. A. Degree. Music courses with 


Art, Expression, } a 
ponetscame: ||| ru Mma Bae | | 2 Seer Roma ars in iogztnig Pcppom be | NAT WAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
































r Domestic Science, 









































tion of European a ie ~ - 
one bmg lh 7 ee Address O~rorD CoLLecE, Box 60, Oxford, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
st . Super- r sae sos e. An accredited and standard school for girls. A six- 
vised athletics. A School for Boys with Military Training “ > — eg' school for gi 
Students from 32 A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal Kindergarten—Primary Training School Fe cas  cennse ecioning with the seventh 
oddsens ne — ee gy my a cy ot tipntifie OsERLIN, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory x LD. RODMAN, ean. 
P Sent Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary D 
Mattie P. Harris, sports. 28th sessionopensSeptember 16th, 1919. For teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and Con- | 
President catalog address servatory of Music. Address Miss Rose J. Dean, 125 Elm St. HOSMER HALL Pe 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Presi ‘CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal lir 
rs. e Marris ght, Vice-President 9 She Bee Day and boarding school for girls, under supervision of ar 
° ° “Te ° alumnae directorate. 36th year. Small classes. College A 
Miami Military Institute Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Rhythmic dancing. Rt 
For a pores THE PRINCIPAL, Wydown Boulevard, 
°. ae 


Trains for good physical manhood. Collegiate. . for 
Government Academies, Higher Colleges, 5a. or > i 
business. Prep. department U. S. Army officers. 35th Sk 


oe. i. Meant ped Brown, M. A., President, 
x 89, rmantown, io. ° 
Lindenwood College 
89th year. Distinctive College for Young Women. Two 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE and four-year college courses and three-year Academy. 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1919 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
































find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 9 | Funded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, pre- | Music, “Art. Expression’ Joun io Rosuem, De 'D A 

finern comand was pemcuteesiendgmcape eda | | rie 1, Se cra cetacean | Heuiat Saree tad A 

A. B. (formerly Principal Sweet Briar Academy), Box D. training in businees fundamentals, gnusic and oratory. Phys 
W. Ear_e Hama.ine, Principal, Box 10, Austinburg, Ohio. Continued on Page 65 — 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


| 


NEW JERSEY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Mary Lyon School 


On a woodsy hillside is this big home school, where 
cirls are happy and contented. Preparation for col- 
|-ge, Post Graduate work (in new building) or special 
work covering Household Arts, Music, Secretarial, 
(,eneral and Cultural Courses. New residence hall 

ith adjoining baths for all rooms. Separate school, 
“even Gables, for girls 6-14 years. You are cordially 

nvited to visit. Catalogs. 


Haldy M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Prins. 
Box 1528 
Swarthmore, 





















SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
College Preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Home Economics, Stenography and Typewriting. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all out-door activ- 
ities, dancing. Unusual equipment throughout 
school. Large sleeping porch. Location health- 
ful. In residential town, 1,100 ft. above sea level. 

ELLEN C. KEATES, Prin. For catalog address Secretary 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in Penn- 
sylvania’s finest country. Language, Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial, Business, and Household Management. 
College Preparation. Catalogue. CHRISTINE F. BYE, 
President, Box 607, West Chester, Pa. 


4 : Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary (72:t8 Younes. place 
in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and Col- 
lege Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
—_ graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 

Terms $500. Catalog. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 
109, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster). 














Dickinson Seminary 


Preparation for college a_ specialty. 
Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. 
Two gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
Homelike atmosphere. Rates $450. Catalog. President 
Benjy. C. CONNER, D. D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa. 


Business, Piano, 
Swimming pool. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
ve Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
m™ surroundings. 
m™ School park land 
of ad anne, Six 
« : = modern, ome- 

‘The Mountain School like buildings for 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not going to 
college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 
tical domestic science and athletic training. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. R. R. 

Write illustrated catalog 
A. RB. GRIER, whe . 8. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 
or 150 , Birmingham, Pa. 


isburg@ ° 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A _thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 

Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
m—On the western 
slope of the famous Cumber- 
land hehe od one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
sa Modern and complete. Junior School. 
i bei d Re! , catalogue and “The 
Mer ct Address Box 150. 
winntat MANNI IRV NE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


—Penn Hal School 


e 

for Girls | 
Aim=Full Development of True Womanhood 
College Preparator ry. Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $600. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 









































W A co-educational 
yoming Seminary school where boys 
and girls get a vision of the highest purposes of life. 
College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Arts and Science. Military training, 
Gymnasium and Athletic fields. 75th year. En- 
dowed—low rates. Catalog. 





L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 








NEW YORK STATE 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD 








HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
Teacher and professional training for men and women. 
1 SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS: Three years’ training for 
teachers of Domestic Science and Art. 
Dietetics, Lunch Room and Institutional Management, Mil- 
itary Camp Cooking, Trade Dressmaking, Millinery, Home 
Making. 

SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY: Full two-year course prepares 
students for Professional Optometry. 
course in Technical Optics provides practical remunerative 
vocation in a desirable line. 

MODERN DORMITORYwithcapacity for275 women students. 
Gym., Y. W.C.A., and other worth-while student activities. 


Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute, Dept. J, Rochester, N.Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
35th Year 


APPLIED ARTS 
Three and one-year courses in all departments. 


One-year courses in 
Special six months’ 


Write for illustrated booklet. State course desired. 











Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
Separate school for 
Summer School emphasizes yo- 


cational departments. 
little girls. 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 


S C. E. MASON, LL.M., 


Box 725 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


—=Ithaca Conservatory of Music— 


Unique advantages for educational and con- 
cert work. All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic 
Art, Physical Training. Graduates eligible for 
teaching without N. Y. State Certificate. 
Maintain several companies in Lyceum field. 
Dormitories and Concert Hall. Terms reason- 
able. Catalog. 


The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 











ee 
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MANHOOD-a part | 
of the curriculum 


Peddie boys are taught first of all to be men. 
The development of character is placed above all 
other considerations. It has been so for more than 
half a century. Peddie boys are leaders in college 
and in business not only because of what they 
know, but ause of what they are. Stalwart 
manhood is part of the curriculum. 

Every Peddie boy is given a thorough Health Ex- 
=. Every organ is noted and charted. 
rts are sent to parents. Every boy’s special 
ity is sought out and developed by expert 
oan ers. 

Peddie is liberally endowed, and conducted 
without thou + ct of profit. Situated 9 miles from 
Princeton. odern dormitories—60-acre campus 

mnasium—swimmi pool— baseball—foot- 

ba Pander track. Music and feos speaking. 

Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Gradu- 

atesenterallcolleges by certificate or examination. 

An exceptionally fine infirmary has just been 

completed for the care of the boys in case of illness. 
Write for Booklet and Catalog * 


Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, LL.D.,Box 7X, Hightstown, N. J. 




















Training School For Nurses $p¢<i! advantages; 
home. Board and tuitionfree. Income while learning. Two 
weeks’ vacation. Requirement grammar school and Ist 
year high school. Address Supt. Mercer Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D.C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


A SIGHER school for high or pre- 
Pparatory school graduates with 
specialized instruction in Music, 
Art, Expression, and vocational sub- 
jects. No extra charge for Domestic 
Science diploma course. 65-acre 
campus. Gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Outdoor sports. Unusu- 
ally attractive small group plan in 
cultured environment. Organized 
study of Washington. 

Registration for 1919-20 Session 
is far advanced. Early application 
advisable. References required. 


Catalogue on request. 








REGISTRAR, Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A schoo! for the 

girl of today and 
tomorrow. Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for 
high school graduates; special. nrivalied location at the 
national capital. For catalog, address CHEvy CHASE 
ScHOOL, Box J, FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D., 
Headmaster, VASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 








CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Academic, oe 1 thawed primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day sch hool. Big opportunities for our grad- 
uates. State certificate. $450 covers board and tuition. 
20th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles oe Boston. 46 





MassacuuseEtts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


31st year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. The war has created great demand for our gradu- 
ates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOLof Housecraft 
Springfield, Mass. 
Model practice house. One year course. 
Directors: John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 




















Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildi py 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, ett 








TILTON SEMINARY 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Homeeconomics. Christian Influence, 10 build- 
ings. New 25-acre athletic field. Separate department for young 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost 
GerorcGE L. Puiimpton, Principal, 62 School St., Tilton, N. H, 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 

23 miles from Boston. General course with Household 

Science. College Preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 








25 miles from 


Howard Seminary for Girls %,.2%° © 
lege preparatory and general courses. Household economics. Strong 
courses in instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horseback 
riding. All sports. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. $600-$800. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
34 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music 
Courses. Athletic fields. 30 acres. 15 Buildings. Guy 
M. WINSLow, Ph.D., Principal. 114 Woodland Road. 











Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 40th 
year. Degreesgranted. Address HARRY SEYMOUR 
Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The Sargent School 





for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





Wheaton College for Women 


- Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D. D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 





WorceEsTER, Massachusetts. 
One and two- year 


Worcester Domestic Science School O°, 2"4,tw9; vee" 


making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Red Cross work. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. 23rd, 1919. 

Address Mrs. F. A. WeTHERED, 158 Institute Road, 


LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER. 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Courses given by io ~d educators. Prepares for kinder- 

garten, playground, fi second and third grades. Dormi- 

tory and house mothe.. Mrs. Epira LesLey WoLFArD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, 
History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra 
conducting. Limited number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N.Y. 


MARYLAND 











Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 

A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and _ professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 





TROY, N. Y. 











Pree COLLEGE 


For Young Woman Fre os ick. Maryland 


"Alumnae Hall, The Main Building 
Standard A. B. and B. S. courses. Also 
4. pH and Home i 
ited course in Ped 


Separate Preparatory with certi! 4 | 
| relations. Four new buildings on 45-acre 


suburban site. Our own pos and 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President. 


A Professional and Vocational College for Women. 
Fine and Applied Art. Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial courses. Four-year 
courses lead to B. S. Degree. Two and three year Nor- 
mal Coursescommandteacher’sand supervisor’ scertifi- 
cates. Catalog. Summer Session. SaratogaSprings,N.Y. 


1853 35 Maryland College 1919 


OR WOMEN 
ee rt College, B.A., B.L.; 
Science, B. Teacher's Certificate; ee, 
B: ‘Mus. Teacher’ 3 Caelnasees Expr mn, B. O., Teach- 


ADVANTAGES cs Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
Personal care. Address Box L, Lutherville, 























MISS AGNES WALTERS 





Do you like music? 


Miss Walters liked it so well that 
she made up her mind to know 
more of it in spite of any obstacle. 


GHE tried to earn enough money to pay for 
a musical education by giving piano lessons, 
but that method proved very slow and difficult. 
Then one of her friends told her about the 
Curtis Scholarship plan. 


In reply to her inquiry, we offered her a Curtis 
Scholarship, provided she would spend her 
spare moments in the interest of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 

She liked our offer tremendously and accepted 
at once. 
Curtis work brought her a scholarship 
equivalent to seven advanced music lessons. 
And that was just the beginning. 

If you too would like a Curtis Scholarship in music, drawing or liberal arts, 
write to us. We can help you. Address your letter 


Educational Division, Box 234 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Her very first month of spare-time 
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Simply Stir 
In Boiling Water 








Two-Minute 


Oat Food 


Already. 3-Hour Cooked 
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Hot and Ready 


In a Trice 


Now you can serve oats super- 
cooked, hot, flavory and delicious, 
in two minutes. 


We cook them in our mills— 
cook them three hours by live steam 
under pressure at higher than boil- 
ing heat. You have never eaten 
oat food so easy to digest, or with 
such delightful flavor. 


To preserve this flavor we evap- 
otate the oats. They are so con- 
densed that one-half cup will make 
four liberal dishes. 


You simply stir them in boiling 
water. In two minutes they absorb 
the water. Then you have a hot, 
exquisite oat dish, seemingly just 
cooked. 

Order it today—Two-Minute Oat Food. 
Then every breakfast, however hurried, 
can start with this supreme food in its 
most enticing form. Price, 15 cents. Don’t 
forget. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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LTS «* is ae A 
When We Go on a Holiday 
HE SIDWAY folds up in the auto, 
buggy, street car or train. Out in the 
country under the trees baby can take a nap, 
snuggled in his pillows, unmolested by insects. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 

has springs that protect baby’s back from the 
day he has his first airing, being adjustable 
to his increasing weight. Sidway is roomier 
than any other type of carriage; folds flat 
and can be carried. Its DuPont Fabrikoid 
hood is waterproof; every part is washable. 
Baby needs only one carriage when it’s a 
Sidway. Dealers everywhere carry Sidways. 
It will pay you to investigate, 

Write today for free Health Chest 
health, Also aunetiliew dea n 
SidwayMercantile Company 
52 14th St., Elkhart, Indiana 
Canadian Factory: 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 








Small Space 
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SERGEANT PHILIP C. KATZ 
363d Infantry: San Francisco, California 


ERGEANT KATZ’S company, which had 
been thrust forward to an advanced po- 
sition near Ecliséfontaine, on September 26, 
was compelled to withdraw again to be in 
line with the units on its flanks. Sergeant 
Katz learned that during the withdrawal 
one of his comrades had been left wounded 
in an exposed position. Of his own will he 
hurried into the open area, which was swept 
by deadly machine-gun fire, reached the 
wounded man and carried him back to a 
place of safety. 





SERGEANT HOWARD E. MADSEN 
* — z15th Infantry: Baltimore, Maryland 


HE bitter fighting in the Bois de Con- 

senvoye, just east of the Meuse, last 
October, was a critical hinge in the whole 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, which was the 
chief and final feature of America’s share in 
the war. In this fighting, Sergeant Madsen, 
of Baltimore, was one of the many who faced 
the German machine guns without flinching. 
When the platoon which he was command- 
ing was held up by an enemy machine-gun 
nest, Sergeant Madsen, taking an armful 
of grenades, advanced alone ovef fire-swept 
ground. His coolness and skill routed the 
crew, put the machine gun out of action 
and enabled his platoon to advance without 
rasualties, 





PRIVATE FRANK: GAFFNEY 
108th Infantry: Lockport, New York 


Te better the day the better the deed. 
Private Gaffney is another of those who 
chose Sunday asa day for heroism. His squad 
was advancing on the enemy near Ronssoy 
on Sunday, September 29, under a deadly 
fire. All his companions had been killed, 
but Gaffney, carrying an automatic rifle, 
pushed on alone. He came upon several 
Germans placing a heavy machine gun in 
position, and attacked them. He shot 
down all the crew, seized the German gun, 
bombed near-by dugouts and killed four 
more of the enemy with his pistol. Alone as 
he was, he dominated the situation and held 
the position until reénforcements arrived. 
Through his fearless refusal to believe that 
any number of boches could be a match for 
an American buck private, no fewer than 
eighty prisoners were captured at this spot 
when help reached him. 
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PRIVATE CALVIN JOHN WARD 
117th Infantry: Morristown, Tennessee 


| Ngee ee WARD, a Tennessee man, was 
another of those who felt’ the breath of 
heroism that was in the air on October 8. 
His company, advancing against machine- 
= near Estrees, was checked by en- 
filading fire. Ward and a noncommissioned 
officer succeeded in reaching the position. 
They killed three of the German crew and 
captured seven. This daring bit of work en- 
abled the company to move forward and 
play a valuable part in the general advance. 


Heroes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


RPORAL VILLEPIGUE’S conduct 

was one of those acts described by Gen- 
eral Pershing as showing “gallantry above 
and beyond the call of duty.”” It would be 
interesting to know just how brave “the call 
of duty” requires a soldier to be, but in the 
heat of an action the fighting man doesn’t 
think about these fine distinctions. He car- 
ries on and does his best. Corporal Ville- 
pigue was sent out with two other soldiers, 
on October 15, to scout through the village 
of Vaux-Andigny. He met with unusually 
strong resistance from the enemy’s machine- 
gun fire by which one of Villepigue’s com- 
panions was killed, the other being severely 
wounded. Continuing his advance on alone, 
a distance of 500 yards ahead of his platoon, 
and in the face of artillery and machine-gun 
fire, he found four Germans in a dugout 
and killed them with a hand grenade. He 
crawled 150 yards farther to attack a 
machine-gun nest which presented a dan- 
gerous obstacle to the American advance. 
This he rushed single-handed, killing four of 
the crew and capturing six others, and tak- 
ing two light machine guns. His splendid 


-heroic fortitude enabled his platoon to rejoin 


him without serious casualties. Later in 
the day Corporal Villepigue was severely 
wounded in the arm. 
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CORPORAL JOHN C. VILLEPIGUE 
118th Infantry: Camden, South Carolina 








PRIVATE.CLAYTON K. SLACK 
124th Machine Gun Battalion: Lampson, Wisconsin 


ERTAINLY Slack and “slacker” have 

nothing in common but the syllable! 
Private Slack, in action near Consenvoye, 
October 8, discovered a force of Germans 
under cover, about fifty yards away on 
the left flank. He saw that they were pre- 
paring to open fire upon his own company. 
On his own initiative he rushed them single- 
handed, with his rifle. He captured ten 
prisoners and two heavy machine guns,-thus 
saving his company and neighboring organi- 


~ gations from heavy and unexpected casual- 


ties. 





PRIVATE HAROLD I. JOHNSTON 
356th Infantry: Denver, Colorado 


HOUSANDS of American soldiers were 

busy crossing the Meuse in those last 
few days before the armistice. Near Pouilly, 
south of Sedan, the river makes a double 
bend to the west, shaped something like a W. 
Naturally the American commanders were 
eager to get over the river and continue the 
pursuit of “Fritz.” Private Johnston volun- 
teered to swim the stream, near Pouilly, to 
reconnoiter the enemy’s dispositions on the 
eastern side. He did this successfully, ob- 
tained the information needed in spite of the 
hazards of the task, and swam back. He: 
was so exhausted that he had to be helped 
from the icy water, but insisted on delivering 
his report at once. 
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CORPORAL PATRICK GARRITY 
354th Infantry : Chicago, Illinois 


HE heroisms of the last weeks of the 

war were largely the story of fearless 
attacks upon the rear-guard machine guns of 
the Germans, which covered the enemy’s re- 
treat with deadly skill. Patrick Garrity was 
one of the many whose only thought when 
they saw a machine-gun nest was to silence 
it “toot sweet.” His company was advanc- 
ing across an open field near Remonville, 
November 1, when the left flank came under 
harassing fire froma nest. Garrity and two 
others were the wing men on that side; they 
immediately rushed upon the enemy position. 
The other two were shot down, but Garrity 
reached the gun, running at top speed. 
Three Germans were operating it; he drove 
them into their dugout at the point of the 
bayonet, and when they cried ‘‘ Kamerad,” 
he brought them and their gun back as pris- 
oners. 





SERGEANT ALAN LOUIS EGGERS 
Machine Gun Company, 107th Infantry: Summit, New Jersey 


OSEPH CLARKE’S famous poem, “The 

Fighting Race,” with its familiar refrain 
about “Kelly and Burke and Shea,” might 
be rewritten to real life with the refrain, 
“Eggers, Latham, O’Shea!”? Sergeant Eg- 
gers, Sergeant Latham and Corporal O’Shea 
were separated from their platoons by a 
smoke barrage. This was near Le Catelet, 
September 29, 1918—a Sunday. They hid 
in a shell hole within the enemy’s lines. 
Thirty yards from their place of shelter an 
American tank was lying disabled. From the 
wrecked tank came a call for help and, disre- 
garding violent fire from the enemy, the three 
fighters set off to the rescue. In crossing the 
open field, O’Shea was mortally wounded, 
but Eggers and Latham carried on. Reach- 
ing the tank, they rescued a wounded officer 
and two men, helping them to cover in the 
sap of a near-by trench. Still working under 
a cyclone of fire the brave pair returned to 
the tank, dismounted a Hotchkiss gun and 
cafried it to the trench where the wounded 
men lay.'! With this gun they held the enemy 
at bay all day and brought their little party 
safely to our lines at nightfall. Sergeant 
Eggers comes from Summit, New Jersey, and 
his conduct on that Sunday was pretty near 
the summit of unselfish courage. 
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PRIVATE DAVID B. BARKELEY 
356th Infantry: San Antonio, Texas 


ERHAPS it is natural to expect those 

called “David” to be heroes. Private 
Barkeley lived up to the fine traditions of 
this splendid old name. On November 9, 
when information was wanted as to the 
enemy’s position on the opposite side of 
the River Meuse, Private Barkeley, with 
another soldier, volunteered without hesita- 
tion, and swam the river to reconnoiter the 
enemy’s exact position. He succeeded in 
reaching the opposite shore of the river 
in spite of the determination of the enemy 
to prevent a crossing. He obtained the in- 
formation needed, but in swimming back he 
was seized with cramps and drowned. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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LIEUTENANT DONALD M. CALL 
344th Battalion, Tank Corps: Larchmont Manor, N. Y. 


OUIS XVI of France was captured at 
Varennes when he tried to flee from 
France in 1791; and until recently that 
was the biggest thing that ever happened 
in the village. Lieutenant Call, however, 
probably doesn’t think of Varennes in 
connection with Louis XVI, but rather as 
the place where a very thrilling experience 
promoted him from a corporal to a second 
“loot.” His tank was operating against 
machine-gun nests west of Varennes on Sep- 
tember 26, and Call, who at that time was 
a corporal, was on board with an officer. 
Half the tank’s turret was carried away by 
a direct hit from the enemy’s artillery. 
Choked by gas from the high-explosive shell, 
Corporal Call made a quick exit and took 
cover in a shell hole some thirty yards away. 
Suddenly to his dismay he discovered that 
the officer had not followed him. Thinking 
he might be wounded and in need of assist- 
ance, Call returned to the tank through in- 
tense machine-gun and shell fire. He found 
the officer lying inside the tank, and carried 
him to safety—over a mile through machine- 
gun and sniper fire. 





PRIVATE GEORGE DILBOY 
103d Infantry: Boston, Massachusetts 


HIS is what General Pershing calls 

“conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty.” Private 
Dilboy’s platoon had gained its objective 
along a railroad embankment overlooking 
the wheat fields near Belleau, July 18, 1918. 
Dilboy, with his platoon commander, was 
walking along the railroad track to recon- 
noiter the enemy positions when suddenly a 
German machine gun opened fire upon them. 
The gun was about a hundred yards dis- 
tant. Although his location on the railroad 
line and his standing position fully exposed 
him to view, Dilboy did not attempt to 


take cover, but opened fire at once and tried . 


to pick off the gun crew with his rifle. The 
machine gun kept sweeping the track with 
bullets, so this gallant doughboy fixed his 
bayonet and rushed forward through the 
wheat field. Within twenty-five yards of the 
German gun he fell with his right leg almost 
severed above the knee, and several danger- 
ous body wounds. Suffering as he was, but 
with undaunted courage, he kept on firing at 
the enemy from his position on the ground, 
killing two of them and dispersing the rest 
of the gun crew. This fearless soldier’s 
wounds proved fatal. 
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PRIVATE JOSEPH A. BUFFALO 
358th Infantry: Bixby, Oklahoma 


HERES another American boy who lived 
up to his name! The town of Bixby, 
Oklahoma, is mighty proud to claim him as 
one of her sons. Private Buffalo was seri- 
ously wounded in action near Fey-en-Haye, 
September 12, early in the day. In spite of 
this he continued fighting all day, leading 
small parties against dangerous machine-gun 
implacements. He killed two of the enemy 
himself, and refused medical treatment until 
late at night, when he was too exhausted 
to fight any longer. 





General Pershing’s One Hundred 


Heroes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


HE war didn’t give our fighters much 

chance to go after the enemy with their 
fists, which after all is the most satisfying 
form of combat! But Captain Mallon had 
an opportunity, and used it—with both right 
and left! His company was engaged in the 
advance through the Bois de Forges, Septem- 
ber 26. He and nine men got out of touch 
with the rest of the company because of a 
fog. They pushed on and attacked nine 
German machine guns, capturing them all 
without the lossofaman. Advancing farther 
through the woods Captain Mallon led his 
men against an active battery of four 450- 
mm. howitzers. They rushed the position 
impetuously, captured the howitzers and 
took their crews prisoners. It was in this 
encounter that Captain Mallon laid out one 
of the boche gunners with his fists. Still un- 
satisfied, this determined leader advanced 
upon a nest of two machine guns, sending 
some of his men to flank the position while he 
rushed directly at the guns. The nest was 
silenced, and Captain Mallon’s total “bag” 
amounted to one hundred prisoners, eleven 
machine guns, four howitzers, and an anti- 
aircraft gun. A pretty good day’s work, 
General Pershing must have thought! 





CAPTAIN GEORGE H. MALLON 
132d Infantry: Kansas City, Missouri 








132d Infantry: Oak Park, Illinois 


OST military citations are made for gal- 

lantry “above and beyond the call of 
duty.”’ Heroism of such a kind was displayed 
by Sergeant Anderson, whose company was 
stalled by furious artillery and machine-gun 
fire near Consenvoye, October 8. Voluntarily 
and unaided, Sergeant Anderson left his 
companions and worked his way behind the 
nest that seemed most dangerous to our 
men. He had to pass through open fields 
under constant fire, but he managed to 
silence the gun, capture it, and bring back 
twenty-three prisoners. 





. | WATCH FOR THE 
REST OF THESE 


HE remainder of these one 

hundred thrilling little 
stories of heroism by our boys 
with General Pershing —“little 
stories” only as regards the space 
required for the telling, but 
immeasurably great as undying 
records of valorous achieve- 
ment—will be published in an 
early number of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1919 
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SERGEANT CARL F, PAYSON 
135th Infantry: Monroe, Michigan 


URING the fierce fighting that followed 
the turn of the tide at Chateau-Thierry 
in July, 1918, Sergeant Payson’s company 
was called upon to take the village of 
Cierges, halfway between Thierry and 
Rheims. During the attack made by his 
company Sergeant Payson was mortally 
wounded in the head by a machine-gun bul- 
let, but with supreme resolution he succeeded 
in keeping on his feet, however, and forced 
himself to carry on with the attacking wave. 
By sheer will power he accompanied his com- 
rades, encouraging them in their attack 
under heavy fire. When he fell dead from his 
wound his heroic example had nerved them 
all to irresistible effort. 





PRIVATE JOHN J. FARRELL 
354th Infantry: Paterson, New Jersey 


N THE critical fighting near Remonville 

on November 1, when our men were be- 
ginning their rapid sweep forward toward 
the Meuse which ended in the armistice ten 
days later, the combat group of which Pri- 
vate Farrell was a°member was delayed in 
its advance by machine-gun fire of the en- 
emy. On his own initiative he left his com- 
rades and crawled round to the flank of the 
German nest. He charged the position with 
his bayonet so impetuously that the crew 
surrendered. Private Farrell’s comrades cap- 
tured the gun, and the advance continued; 
but he himself was so seriously wounded dur- 
ing the combat that he died before he could 
be removed from the field. 





SERGEANT-MAJOR JACKSON D. BURKE 
28th Infantry: Maloneton, Kentucky 


TS fighting at Cantigny, near Mont- 
didier, is remembered as one of the 
earliest occasions when the Americans really 
showed their mettle in taking the offensive 
against the Hun. On May 28-30, 1918, the 
action was very heavy, and during the com- 
bat it was necessary to send a message of 
great importance to the regimental com- 
mander. On account of the fierceness of the 
enemy fire it was considered impossible for 
a runner to get through to headquarters. 
Nevertheless, Sergeant Burke volunteered 
to carry the message, and by crawling several 
hundred yards through a storm of machine- 
gun bullets successfully accomplished this 
important mission. 








PRIVATE SIDNEY HOLZEMAN 
132d Infantry: Chicago, Illinois 


. 


URING the fighting in the Bois de 

Forét, October 10, it was necessary to 
send an important message from the regi- 
mental commander of the 39th Infantry to 
the regimental commander of the 59th. Six 
runners had been killed or disabled in at- 
tempts to carry the message through heavy 
shell fire. Undeterred by the peril of the 
task, Private Hoizeman, of the machine-gun 
company, with a comrade, Private James J. 
Snyder, responded to the calls for volunteers 
to take the message. They succeeded in 
getting it through. 










































“Babies Work An 
Sighteen Flour Day 


Always asleep! That’s their work. 
Sleep stores up health, strength and 
energy for their whole lives. And, 
during the first six months at least, 
that work is all overtime—should 
ne eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
our. 


But a baby’s involuntary habits 
and the extreme sensitiveness of its 
flower-soft skin cause it to be con- 
stantly besieged by endless irritation. 
Writhing discomfort, all the contor- 
tions of distress, destroy that vital 
sleep. 

Kora-Konia quickly cools and heals. 
Fiery inflammation is soothed away 
and forgotten. The gently-closing eye- 
lids, the creeping smile, the relaxation 
of the little limbs into quiet comfort, 
all tell their own story. 

Kora-Konia contains ingredients of 
recognized medicinal value. It is 
antiseptic, moisture - resisting, and 
adhesive for hours, giving lasting 
relief. 

For Grown-ups, there is nothing 
like it to relieve chafing, burns, and 
skin irritations. Every member of 
the family will find it a friend. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 
Laboratories: 

Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Do You 
Chafe? 


KORA- 
KONIA 
will bring 


you blessed 
relief. 
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KONIA 


.SERHARD MENNEN 
CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, M1. J. 








































Send roc for a 
Physician's 
sample. A full 
sixse box of 
Kora - Konia 






























EROLU 
PORGH,SHADES 
How to get the most 


out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 
gathering place for all the 


family—a delightful outdoor room 
— if it is made cozy and attractive by 
proper use of Porch Shades. Our 
free ‘‘Book of Porches” tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds and 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades. 

This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 

Write for this book—you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


£ fi The Aeroshade Company 
; 902 Oakland Ave., 
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Refreshingly appetizing desserts 
and salads for hot summer days 
are possible by the use of Knox 
use. Sparkling Gelatine. 


Knox—the 4-to-1 gelatine goes 
so far it represents the very essence of economy. One table- 
spoon will make a dessert or salad ample for.six people. 
Here are two simple and easily-made recipes for a deli- 
cious Tomato Salad and Fruited Spanish Cream Raspberry 
Dessert, which any woman will delight in making. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


The Knox Knowledge Books, “Dainty Desserts” and 
“Food Economy,” contain many delicious recipes and 
household hints. They are entirely free for the asking, 
if you mention your grocer’s name and address. 


“Whenever a recipe calls for Gelatine—it means Knox.” 


KNOX GELATINE 
Mrs. Charles B. Knox 








Includ- 
ing pure 
lemon 





Plain, for general 
use, easily prepared. 





113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 





























The Royal Road 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


They were her own words, given back 
to her with deliberate intent. Carol, very 
haughty, very red, marched upstairs with- 
out a word. 


hey i met coldly at supper, guardedly 
at breakfast. All day long Carol sat on 
the sand with nothing to do, thinking long 
thoughts. The day done, she tried to swim 
away from them, but the old sea joy was 
dimmed. 

When she started home in the sunset, her 
drying hair flying about her shoulders, she 
again found Alden lying in the burned sea 
grass on the headland. His sack of moss 
lay beside him, his high boots were muddy 
and his face looked tired. Carol dropped 
down beside him. 

“T want advice, Miss Hills,” he began 
presently. “I have been spending a couple 
of days in Brewster. They had asked me to 
jecture at the college this autumn, and I 
went up to see about it; for I might as well 
do it if I have to stay on this side.” 

“Yes, of course,” Carol assented. 

“While I was there, taking tea on a 
veranda,” he went on, “I met the nicest 
woman in the whole world. The very nicest. 
She was perfectly charming, with lots of 
humor, and a background, someway—she 
belonged to a fine tradition. I never was 
so bowled over at first sight.” 

“What fun! Who was she?” Carol 
wanted to know. The sun had gone out 
and her heart was sick, but, if she died, he 
should not see it. 

“She must have been beautiful as a girl; 
even now, though she is a grandmother, 
she’s handsome.” He tasted a spear of 
grass with critical interest. ‘Hildreth, her 
name was.” Carol sat very still, her face 
turned away. 

““We became such friends that I stayed 
over a day to dine with her,” Alden was 
saying. ‘And when.she heard that I was 
coming back here she asked me to look up 
her youngest daughter.” He gave her a 
chance to speak, but she said nothing. ‘She 
told me that Miss Caroline was at the Silas 
Brights’ teaching the children athletics, and 
she was afraid the poor girl wasn’t having a 
very good time of it. She wasn’t saying so, 
but her letters hadn’t been at all satis- 
factory. Mrs. Hildreth wanted me to go to 
see her and report.” 

He waited, so she had to speak. ‘‘ What 
did you say?” 

“That I should be glad to.” 

“That was all?” 

‘“‘All from me. She told me a good deal 
about Carol; she is a remarkable swimmer. 
What do you advise? Shall I look her up 
and report?” : 


AROL’S head slowly turned, as though 

his glance were compelling it. When 
their eyes came together they burst out 
laughing. 

“What else could I do?” she exclaimed. 
“T couldn’t stay on at the Brights’; they 
didn’t need or want me; and I had pledged 
my salary to war relief. I had to do this.” 

“T see, I see.” He had straightened up in 
distress. “Ah, and I upbraided you.” 

“Well, we’re even on that.” 

“But I should have known better. I 
thought you were doing it just for fun.” 

“Fun!” All Carol’ssmothered impatience 
was in the cry. ‘Sitting seventeen hours a 
day with paint on your face, waiting for 
something to do—fun/ Do you know how 
I have kept myself sticking? By saying 
over and over: ‘It’s worse in the trenches! 
It’s worse in the trenches!’ But heaven 
knows I’d rather be there with a real job!” 

There it was at last. She wanted a real 
job; she wanted to put herself in, not just 
her salary. “I must do something hard— 
hard and dirty and bleeding,” she rushed 
on. “Will you show me how?” 

When he spoke his answer was quaintly 
practical: “Can you drive a car?” 

“ No.” 

He rose. “Come and I’ll teach you on the 
Bradley machine. Then you can do trans- 
portation or ambulance work, if you have a 
chance. And you can take a nursing course 
in Brewster, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Train in every possible way, and when 
your opportunity comes ju 

“Harness Niagara,” she laughed; and 
laughed again as the wind, catching her 
hair, twisted it about hisarm. They had to 
stop and unwind it. Carol unconcernedly 
swept it together in one hand and held it on 
her shoulder, but he looked so grave that 
she was troubled. She stopped in the road. 

“Are you in pain?” she asked. “Is your 
heart bothering you?” 

“T’m all right, splendidly all right,” he 
assured her. “I stayed ten days under my 
doctor’s eye, so that he could size me up, 
and he says I shall be absolutely well and 
sound in time.” He emphasized that as 





though it were important for her to know it, 
and Carol went on so full of singing thank- 
fulness that she had no words. 

Alden saw Mr. Bradley privately, and 
must have nearly’ bought the automobile, 
for after that it was theirs night and morn- 
ing, and when a foggy day released Carol, 
they virtually took the car to pieces, that 
she might understand its every part. She 
had a lightning apprehension for what she 
was taught that kept her teacher in a very 
satisfying state of admiration. 

“You could do anything on earth you set 
out to,” he exclaimed as they replaced the 
last bolt and wiped their blackened fingers 
on the same bit of sacking. 

“Except write a poem or be a perfect 
lady,” said Carol, pushing back the hair 
from a damp forehead with her wrist. 

She was frankly gamin in their work and 
their excursions together, and her sudden 
dignity in other company seemed to have let 
him into an amusing secret; he was often 
smiling to himself when she was being what 
Brewster expected of a Hildreth. 

“T don’t see how you have escaped learn- 
ing this before,” Alden said. 


|S yin were tired and dirty; but it was 
pleasant sitting there on the bare 
ground, isolated in the gray veil of mist. 

“Oh, I scorned it,” she explained “I 
liked canoes, and climbing, and swimming— 
things you put yourself into. I do still. 
When you talk about the Andes and the 
Orinoco, my heart pounds in my side, I 
want it so.” 

“Tf I come back ——” The words leaped 
out. He could pull himself up, ram his 
lips together, but he could not unsay them. 

Carol turned to him with a grave smile. 
“If we come back,” she corrected him. 

Their hands clasped for a moment, but 
that was all. 

“You really mean to go over?” he asked 
presently. 

_ “Of course. As soon as I am fitted for 
1 Do 

“In three or four months?” 

Then Carol did flush a little. ‘“‘When the 
chance comes,” she said. 

He looked ruefully at the car she was 
mastering so competently. “Your family 
may not be wholly grateful to me,” he 
admitted. ‘‘Do‘you realize that I haven’t 
yet written to Mrs. Hildreth? I was to 
moar on her daughter Carol, you remem- 

er.” 

“Must you?” 

“As a man of my word I think I must.” 

“Well, say that you looked her up and 
took her out motoring, and that she seemed 
to you in very good health and spirits.” 

“And perfectly happy at Mrs. Bright’s? 
What have you been writing her, by the 
way?” 

“* All well. Motoring a good deal. No 
time for letters. Love. CAROL.’” 

“And will that satisfy her?” 

She rose with a sigh. ‘No, it won’t. 
Well, write her what you please, James 
Randolph. I didn’t promise to report.” 


HE knew that she must write, however, 
and took pen and paper to the beach 
with her in the morning; but sun and sea 
were propitious, and she was summoned to 
repeat her swim to the yacht. Two success- 
ful records were required of nearly every 
scene. The motor boats were hovering 
about, as usual, for the colony was insatiable 
of this new sport; and, before she could begin, 
they had to be herded back of an imaginary 
line. They made a good deal of trouble, these 
spectators, but, as Trotty explained, every 
last girl would want to see the finished 
product next winter, and such free adver- 
tising was worth a little annoyance. The 
others rather liked an audience. Their calm 
willingness to enact passionate emotion be- 
fore anybody was an endless wonder to 
Carol, who still averted her eyes from the 
embraces. 

She was tired to-day, curiously reluctant; 
it was the first time in her experience that 
she had ever felt nervous before a physical 
exploit. She had been working hard and 
excitedly over the car, and sleeping what 
she called badly—that is, some six or seven 
hours instead of the usual unbroken eight. 
She had been thinking new thoughts, too, 
about the value of a life. All her values 
were changing, and she could never again 
fling her life into the air with the old ex- 
ultant recklessness, now that she knew its 
preciousness to someone else. Her start did 
not satisfy Trotty. She had to repeat it 
several times before he would let the scene 
go on. 

Once started, of course, she went sturdily 
ahead with it, steadying her nerves with an 
absurd inner monologue: “Nice old sea, 
Carol’s friend. Carol likes the good fat 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 


























et Nature Mix Yours 


HEN you want a luscious, cooling 
drink this summer, simply squeeze the 
juice froma an orange. 


Nature has mixed this refreshment for you 
as only Nature can. 


She has made it delicious. 


She has combined in it invaluable, natural salts 
and acids that man has never imitated—elements 
that the system needs, particularly in summer. 


This pure, delicious beverage comes to you 
sealed in Nature’s germ proof package—the 
orange skin. 


The salts and acids of the orange are natural 
digestants also. So pure orange juice—a delight- 
ful appetizer and a refreshing drink—is valuable 
at mea/s for important dietetic reasons. 


PEUECUOUOOCCGEURARGUGAAOUUOUGUGGEEOOUOOUUCESODOUUUUCESOGUOOUGUEEAHOUOGUEEOOUUOOCOLOAEOEGUOUOUGCEECEREOOAUUUOUOOCOEOAEESE 


Sunkist Marmalade 


Made of the rich, pure juice and yellow 
part of the peel of fresh ripe fruit from 


California Groves. 
A little lemon or 
grapefruit juice, and 
pure sugar are added 
—nothing else. 

Made the home 
way, in small quan- 
tities, by expert 
women cooks, 

Ask your dealer 
for it. It has the 
real “home taste.” 


Use orange juice, therefore, as your summer 
drink. ‘‘Drink an Orange’’ at breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. 


New Ideas for Hostesses 
in Free Book 


We have issued a new book of recipes 
showing scores of ways to use orange juice in 
tempting beverages. The recipes are by Alice 
Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Boston. 

There are zestful appetizers, juleps, fizzes, 
frappés, punches, ‘‘cups’’ and other attractive 
things to serve when you entertain. 

This new book is called ‘“‘Sunkist New-Day 
Drinks.’’. Send a post card for a copy. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Always use Sunkist Oranges for their rich, fudl-flavored juice. Sunkist Oranges are ripened on the 
tree and picked fresh daily in California, all year ’round. First-class dealers 
are supplied with these fresh oranges all summer. 


“Drink .an Orange” 


CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers EXCHANGE 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,500 Growers 


Dept. H-11, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Also Distributors of Sunkist Marmalade and Sunkist (California) Lemons 
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A Runkel Iced Drink 
So good on hot days! 


Made at Home in a Jiffy 


And such goodness! Pure liquid delight 
—a rich, smooth, iced, chocolate beverage, 
floating a nugget of refreshing ice cream! 
No wonder it’s the big favorite on party 
nights—the fad of the summer—for it’s 
a marvelous way of serving the flavor that 
everyone loves. 


It’s a Runkel Recipe 


If you don’t know what that means, 
you've missed one of the great joys of 
cooking. For Runkel’s, the rich-flavored, 
“chocolaty” cocoa makes delightful sum- 
mer dishes. Send for “Summer Goody 
Secrets,” the new booklet of iced bever- 


ages and hot weather desserts, made from 
Runkel’s Cocoa. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
444 West 30th St., New York City 





Chocolate Float 


Just make your usual quantity 
of Runkel’s hot cocoa in the 
morning (follow directions on 
the can), allow it to cool off 
gradually, and place in refrig- 
erator till cold. When ready, 
serve in Parfait glasses, with a 
heaping spoonful of vanilla or 
chocolate ice cream. If prefer- 
able, use whipped cream in- 
stead of ice cream and add a 
candied cherry as a garnish. 


the COCOA with that 
Chocolaty “Taste 
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waves. There comes the Bright boat— 
know it by its bright noise. Get in line,” 
Mrs. Silas Bright; you can’t come any 
closer. You are welcome to use the links 
except when the professional coach is taking 
our guests about. I never in my life won- 
dered how deep it was under me, and I am 
not going to begin now. Roll on, thou deep 
and dark blue ocean, roll! I don’t drown 
easily, James Randolph; you have nothing 
to be worried about. I’m Carol Hildreth! 
Hello, old yacht, you’re too high up in the 
water. If you would just lean down a bit, 
Icould get up yoursidea good dealeasier. Up 
she goes—up—whew, I’m heavy! Where’s 
my villain?” 

The head wasat the rail, the arm stretched 
down to receive the packet. Carol delivered 
it, then involuntarily glanced over her shoul- 
der at the water beneath. She hesitated. 

“Hurry up! Drop! Quick!” roared the 
megaphone. 

Carol looked wildly about as though for 
help; then she fell off any way, in an amaze- 
ment that took her breath and knocked all 
the skill out of her, for, standing up in the 
Bright boat, she had seen her mother! 


HE came up choking, half drowned, call- 
ing herself crazy; yet the familiar out- 
line was still printed under her eyelids. The 
waves surged under and over her; the di- 
rector’s boat had gone on about its business; 
and she had'swa far too much water; 
she was little and lost in a welter of sea, 
and for the first time in her life she knew 
what panic meant. 

“Mother, mother!” she gasped, coughing 
and struggling. “Oh, mother ——’ 

Clear and small across the water came a 
tiny sound. Only ears that knew it could 
have heard: three whistled notes, ‘‘C-a-f,” 
the beloved call by which her mother had 
summoned her all her life. She had not 
called the others that way; the cheerful bird 
sound was only for Carol, and Carol had 
always answered with the same notes, an 
octave lower. The summons was so faint 
that she would have called it imagination, 
except for that flashing glimpse as she had 
hung between water and sky. Then it came 
again, a little louder, but with a slight 
tremble on the high note. She had to an- 
swer; she always answered; and the need 
stilled and steadied her, giving her back her 
powers. Drawing a deep breath she lifted 
her head and sent back the whistled notes, 
“ Cat” 

Everything was all right after that. She 
rescued her man and started out gallantly 
for the shore. 

Trotty, helping them both over the side of 
the boat, said thoughtfully: “You know, 
Miss Hills, that wasn’t a very classy drop 
you made this time; but I’m not sure it 
won’t be more effective. More thrill to it 
this way—sense of big ocean, little girl. 
What put it into your head to change it?” 

“Tt just came to me on the moment,’ 
said Carol composedly. “I know I ought 
to have consulted you first.” 

“Well, if we don’t like it we'll go back to 
the other,” said Trotty. 


A ROL dragged in her man, then escaped 

to the dressing house. She was ina blaze 
of excitement. Her first thought was to dress 
and run up on the headland, whence she 
could at least wave to her mother; for the 
boats could not approach the pier until per- 
mission was given, and there was no other 
safe landing near. But, before she could 
carry it out, the clear impulse of affection 
was checked by a canny consideration. 
When she came out she planted herself at 
the director’s elbow until he had a spare 
moment for her. 

“You know, I’m only in one more scene,” 
she began. “Tf you are wise you will do 
that right now. And you will do over again 
all the scenes I’m in, if they need apes, 
before you let those boats come u 

“In the name of ——’” Trotty egan. 

But she cut him short: “My mother is 
out there. And she didn’t know before that 
I was doing this. Of course I’m not going 
to break my contract; but she’s a strong 
character, my mother. You'd better use me 
as much as you want to before she lands.” 

Trotty never saw anything funny in any- 
thing; but he squinted out toward the boats 
and nodded his understanding. “ Well, all 
right, if you’re not too tired to go ahead, ‘y 
he assented. 

“T shall be a lot tireder after I’ve seen my 
mother,” said Carol with a sigh. 

The boats tried to creep in nearer as the 
shore work began, but were firmly kept at a 
distance. Presently the luncheon hour took 
them all away, even the Bright boat with 
the familiar outline in the stern. Some of 
them came back in the afternoon, but not 
that one. All day Carol worked and waited 
and worked again, until at last Trotty re- 
leased her. 


The Roy 
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al Road 


“Now, if the stern parent makes too much 
trouble we can let you go,” he said. “But 
you’d better stay near till we find out if to- 
day’s work is all right. Never can tell what 
you'll get in this business.” 

“T suppose you’re a missing heiress,” said 
eg enviously. ‘Some people do have 

u 


Oe: plodded home, weary, guilty, full 
of helpless protest. 

“T didn’t do it for fun, mother,” she kept 
explaining under her breath. “I don’t mind 
if you are plain mad, but if you’re hurt, I 
can’t bearit. I’m sorry I worried you. But 
I had to earn ——” 

She broke off, her step faltering, for just 
ahead, sauntering along the road together, 
were Alden and a woman of graceful middle 
age, her gray head turned toward her com- 
panion. They were talking so intensely that 
they had not seen her; at least, Alden was 
talking, saying some difficult thing that 
kept his arms folded tightly across his chest 
and his eyes on the ground, and Mrs. Hil- 
dreth was listening to him with a look that 
softened her fine face almost to tears. Pres- 
ently her eyes turned from his averted profile 
to the long road ahead, and so she discov- 
ered her daughter, standing draggled and 
dejected before them. 

“My little girl!” she said quickly, holding 
out her arms. 

When Carol lifted her face from her moth- 
er’s shoulder, Alden had slipped away. She 
dried her eyes with her forearm, boyishly 
ashamed of her tears. 

“Go ahead. I deserve it,” she said re- 
signedly. 

Alden must have done a good deal of ex- 
plaining for her; and perhaps Mrs. Bright 

unconsciously contributed. Mrs. Hil- 
dreth only smiled, still with that deeply 
touched look about her kind eyes. 

“T wish you could have had more fun out 
of it, ducky,” was the amazing answer. “I 
was glad when you whistled,” she added 
with a sudden tightening of the arm about 
her child’s shoulders. 

“Well, I was pretty glad when you did,” 
Carol admitted, hiding a shiver. 


LDEN left Carol to her mother that eve- 
ning at the little farmhouse, but he was 
watching for her in the morning. In his face 
was news too good to keep. He drew her 
outdoors into the clean, salty morning to 
hear it. 
“Your mother told mea secret last night,” 
he began, his eyes shining into hers. 
“it 36 something rather fine. She said I 
might tell it to you.” 
“Oh, what?” Carol exclaimed. The doors 
of the great, wild earth seemed to be swing- 


_ing open before them. 


“Of course they know I am going back to 
France this winter; but, if the war is over 
by next summer, I am to be offered the 
chair of botany at Brewster.” 

“What!” It wasa startlingly sharp note. 

“My dear, it meansa home,” heexplained, 
radiant. “‘The vagabonding life I have led 
is all right for a single man, but there comes 
a time ” He broke off, taking her hand 
into his. It lay there cold and unresponsive. 

“But your exploring ——” Carol stam- 
mered. 

“Three months of it every summer and a 
sabbatical year!” He was brimming with 
satisfaction. ‘I like teaching,’ he added. 
““T have always wanted to end up a college 
professor.” 

Carol snatched away her hand and fled to 
her room. Her dreams were in ruins about 
her feet, and she sank weakly down on the 
bed to contemplate them. 

“Twon’t standit. It’s not fair!” she burst 
out. “It’s false pretenses. He has no 
right ——” And then suddenly she laughed, 
laughed till she wept, her face in the pillow 
to smother the sound. “It’s the family 
fate,” she cried. “We can’t escape it. I 
came way off here and found him in a 
swamp, and it’s the professors’ row in Brew- 
ster just the same, Born a Hildreth, you 
might as well ——’ 

She sat up, hoes her eyes. Presently 
the more sober side of what was coming 
thrust aside the joke. The big job was 
ahead of them: separation and daily living 
with horrors and mortal peril. Perhaps, 
when they came out, a home under the elms 
would seem richly a sanctuary. 

That could be left till it came. The thing 
now was to give herself whole, to turn in 
all her sorrow and all her love, as women 
brought their silver and gold to be melted 
up for their country’s need. The khaki 
backs were no longer marching away from 
her; she was in line, marching too. She 
would not withhold one minute, one thought 
for herself. All she asked was her man’s 
hand in hers as they set out. 


THE END 
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Get 5! hours of Cookin ng 


with 34 Hours of Heat 





Ideal 
Fireless Cookstove 

Solid oak, cabinet-built case, specially 
vulcanized, Cooking compartments of 
extra strong, durable, seamless alumi- 
nam. Scientific, strata-laid insulation; 
imprisons heat. Patented Water-Seal 
Top and Heat Conserving Valve in- 
sure best results. Full equipment of 
Ideal Aluminum cooking utensils, radi- 
ator thermometer 





Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel 
finish, Cooking compartments of extra 
strong, durable, seamless aluminum. 
Scientific, strata-laid insulation; im- 
prisons heat. Patented Water -Seal 
Top and Heat Conserving Valve insure 
best results. Full equipment of Ideal 
Aluminum cooking utensils; radiator 
thermometer. 


now using to do your cooking. 
cookstoves do any kind of cooking your 
range will do—baking, roasting, boiling, 
stewing — and do it by stored-up heat. 
Instead of using the continuous heat of 
your range for the preparation of the 
meals, you use it for a few minutes to 
heat the Fireless Cookstove radiators, 
and they do all the cooking, no matter 
how long cooking is required. 





Y using a Domestic Science or an Ideal 
Fireless Cookstove, you can save 
the greater part of the fuel you are 

These 


Cooks as Quickly as Your Range 


The foods shown would, combined, call 
for 31 hours’ use of your range. Cooked in 
a Domestic Science or an Ideal, 13%4 hours’ 
use of the range will provide all the radi- 
ator heat needed, which, with the range 
heat required in the preparation of the 
food for the cookstove, would total less 
than 3% hours of heat for 31 hours of 
cooking. While this shows the value of 
these cookstoves for long, slow cooking, 
it does not tell the story of the rapid 
heat, which will bake your pies or bis- 
cuits almost as quickly as your range, and 
with infinitely less fuel. 


No other fireless cooker can bake as 


these Fireless Cookstoves can, because 
no other cooker has the patented, heat- 
retaining water seal. Noother can brown 
as these do, owing to the superior pat- 
ented steam valve, which permits the 
escape of excess steam, and yet conserves 
all the cooking heat. Ask your dealer to 
tell you more about these special features, 
and about the Ideal and Domestic Science 
special construction and insulation. 


We have prepared a HANDSOME 


Book et, with photographs in col- 
ors, of dishes you can cook with greater 
success in these Fireless Cookstoves. 
Write us for this book, with its de- 
licious recipes. Address Dept. 17. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
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A Daily Health Guard 
For All the Family 


Lessons of personal hygiene taught in child- 
hood remain throughout life. That is why 
thoughtful mothers appreciate the value of 
ScotTissue as a daily health guard for the 
little ones. 

ScotTissue is as soft as old handkerchief linen. There 
are no harsh, brittle fibres that cause irritation. Each 


sheet has been inspected to assure a product of unfail- 
ing superiority. 


Don’t ask for Toilet Paper 
ask for 


Scoflissue 


Childish thoughtlessness in wasting paper is uncon- 
sciously curbed by the greater service which each 
sheet of ScotTissue gives. 


A roll of ScotTissue will go further than rolls of or- 
dinary paper that may look larger and may seem 
cheaper, but which really mean more expense. 


It’s the counted sheets that count—and the softness 
and serviceability count, too. ; 


Every roll of ScotTissue is sealed to make it dustproof. 
Buy it by the dozen rolls. 


One week’s use of ScotTissue in the home will 
give you a new conception of toilet paper value 


Scott Paper Company Einsvivann 


Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 
Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Branches: 
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true that nearly every time there was a con- 
vention of any organized group a hopeful 
resolution was passed calling on the govern- 
ment to establish some new industry for 
the benefit of the people. Sometimes the 
concrete instance sounded silly, but there 
was nothing silly in the sound of the ab- 
stract principle. There was something in 
that “for the benefit of the people” that 
dignified and exalted. 

It was for the benefit of the people that 
the government, as far back as 1905, stepped 
in when the difficulty of finding housing 
room for the working people threatened to 
interfere with the comfort of the people and 
the nation’s power of production. Houses 
being very scarce, rents were very high. So 
workers’ houses were built in all the chief 
centers. They were neatly designed and 
equipped with the customary luxuries of a 
New Zealand residence and let at a rental 
equal to 5 per cent of the capital cost, plus 
the insurance. 

A house of five rooms, with bathroom and 
kitchen, rented at from $2.30 a week to 
$2.60 a week. The cost of the house was 
not allowed to exceed $1750 if built of 
wood, or $2000 if of brick. No worker who 
received more than $1000 a year is eligible 
as a tenant. But that is not the only way 
that the government uses itself in the effort 
to help people get good homes. It has also 


' taken power to lend money on first mort- 


gages to help workers acquire their own 
houses. ‘This loan privilege, too, applies 
only to workers who make less than $1000 
a year, and no loan may exceed $1750. 


The H.C. L. Has No Terrors Here 


Hew has the high cost of living been 
affected in New Zealand by all this? 
Wages are high in New Zealand, the stand- 
ard of living is high and the cost of the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life is likewise 
high. However, the New Zealanders have 
in their machinery of government itself a 
way of meeting the high cost of living. The 
providing of workers’ houses was one in- 
stance. Here is another: 

About the beginning of this century the 
state took over some coal mines. For some 
time the mines were worked only enough to 
supply fuel for the railroads. But some 
years ago there was a strike in New South 
Wales, and the coal-mining companies in 
New Zealand decided that it was a good 
time to raise the price of coal, since no 
coal could come into New Zealand from 
their competitors in Australia. Thereupon 
the government took steps to increase the 
output of the government mines and offered 
to supply dealers at the old price. 

At once the companies began to threaten 
the dealers, saying that anybody who bought 
from the government could not buy from 
the coal companies. Then the government 
went the coal companies one better by es- 
tablishing coal depots in all the chief cen- 
ters of population and offering to supply 
coal at retail price to consumers. That 
ended the battle. Coal companies surren- 
dered and reduced their price to the old 
scale. 


Socialism Without the “ism” 


F COURSE it followed that all these 

different sensible and simple innova- 
tions into the life of New Zealand began to 
make the reactionaries of Europe sit up and 
scream. The island nation had to weather 
a vicious storm of criticism and abuse. 
“The labor laws are killing the country,” 
declared the reactionaries. Perhaps they 
were. But if they were, the New Zealanders 
did not know it. They simply wrapped the 
mantle of their per capita wealth about 
themselves and smiled. 

“Socialism! That’s what it is!” said the 
reactionaries next. 

If it was, the New Zealanders did not 
know it. “Socialism? What does that 
mean?” the average New Zealander asked. 

“They are Single Taxers!”’ cried others. 

“Never heard of them,”’ answered New 
Zealand. “We are just trying to be happy 
and effective. We are not interested in 
names or in theories; we are interested 
only in what works.” 

“What is it then?” cried Europe. 

“Socialism without the doctrine,’ mur- 
mured M. Metin, one of the more astute 
historians of the day, in a phrase of great 
finality. 


Happiness Pays in Cold Cash 


OW the unbelievable thing is that, in 
the result, this socialism without the 
“ism,” this simple, direct, unlabeled effort 
to make a land and the fullness thereof 


minister to the comfort and the happiness 
of the people of New Zealand, has paid, and 
paid in dollars and cents. Happiness has 
paid in cold cash. It may be unbelievable, 
but it happens to be true. It has paid to 
codperate instead of to compete; diffusion 
has fetched a higher price in the open mar- 
ket than monopoly; government by farm- 
ers and workingmen in the interest of all 
has filled the country’s coffers fuller than 
ever did government by landlords and the 
money power. Under her for-the-benefit- 
of-the-people philosophy and policy, New 
Zealand has become one of the richest 
countries in the world. And it has done it 
within one generation. 


Half the People Have Bank Accounts 


N DECEMBER, 1914, there were six 

banks of issue doing business. The 
average amount on deposit was about $139,- 
000,000. On December 31, 1914, one out of 
every fwo persons in New Zealand had a 
savings-bank account. The total amount 
remaining in the banks December 31, 1914, 
was over $100,000,000. The total number 
of depositors was 559,203. At the first of 
the year 1917—the last date for which 
reliable figures are available—there were 
619,972 depositors in the 791 post-office 
savings banks and private savings banks in 
the country. The average amount on de- 
posit was $190,000,000. 

Up to March 31, 1917, the total amount 
that this government of the people had 
spent on railways for the people was ap- 
proximately $185,000,000. For this ex- 
penditure the country has to-day 3000 
miles of railway. The revenue from the 
railway system for the year ending March 
31, 1917, in round numbers, amounted to 
$24,000,000. The working expenses were 
$14,500,000, leaving a net income of nine 
millions and a half. 

The receipts from the Post Office and 
Telegraph Department for the year ending 
March 31, 1917, were $9,000,000; the 
working expenses were $6,500,000, leaving 
a net revenue of two millions and a half. 

The following figures for 1906-1916 
show what has happened in a decade in the 
way of increasing the value of the govern- 
ment’s land possessions: 


Unimproved 1906 1916 
value . . . $137,168,548 $241,322,255 
Value of 


improvement 81,254,004 147,842,474 
$218,422,552 $389,164,729 


INCREASE IN PER CENT OF 
AMOUNT INCREASE 


Unimproved value. . $104,153,707 75.93 
Value of improvement 66,588,470 81.95 





When New Zealand invests the people’s 
money she invests it in going concerns, 
something that brings back an income, as 
in the case of the railways, the telephone 
and the telegraph, the land and the coal 
mines, or in something that forestalls a 
heavy drain, as in the case of the old-age 
pensions and widows’ pensions, which cut 
out huge charity appropriations. 

That is why New Zealand can carry the 
largest per capita national debt in the 
world as only another feather in her cap. 
New Zealand has increased her public debt 
by $175,000,000 during twenty years. 


Where the Money Has Gone 


HAT has she to show for the money? 

One-third of it has been spent in the 
railway system, and the railway system can 
show 1200 miles of road added to the 1800 
miles previously completed, and the ability 
to pay all the costs of service, and even to 
add some improvements from year to year. 
More of it has gone into the post-office and 
the telegraph systems, from which the joint 
gross revenue is nine million dollars. 

Still more of the national debt is secured 
by the yovernment’s land investments. 
About $30,000,000 has been paid out for 
estates for closer settlement, and about 
$38,000,000 has been spent in making ad- 
vances to settlers who wanted to buy and 
improve land. Another $7,000,000 has gone 
into the purchase and improvement of 
native (Maori) lands forsettlement; $5,000,- 
000 has been advanced to workers to help 
them make homes for themselves. About 
$17,000,000 has been invested in harbor 
improvements and other public works. 

But doesn’t this great national debt 
mean a heavy burden of taxation on the 
people? Not a bit of it. These investments 
all bring in revenue. 

You don’t consider that you are being 
taxed when you buy a valuable property 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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Don’t Ignore the Menace of the Deadly Fly 


Somewhere in every city, town and village there are disease-breeding places—places where 
you will find filth and dirt, garbage and disease. 

It is in such places that multitudes of flies breed. And it is from these places that 
Buy W.S. S. hordes of these disease-laden emissaries of death scatter and enter homes—your home. 

Regularly Many a fatal illness owes its origin to a hardly-noticed fly bite. 

The menace of the fly is so deadly you must not ignore it. You must fight the fly 
in its gathering- and breeding-places. ° 

Flies keep away from garbage-cans that contain Lysol solution. Flies cannot breed 
in wall-cracks and floor-cracks or in dark corners if these places are sprayed or washed 
with water that contains a little Lysol, for Lysol kills the eggs. 





























Disinfectant 





Besides keeping flies away, Lysol also makes the home germ-proof. 
Its systematic use kills all germ-life in sinks, drains, toilets, and in dark, 
sunless corners. Use Lysol regularly wherever flies gather or germs 
can breed, and you will make a better fight against disease than disease 
can make against you. 

A little Lysol goes a long way. A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of pow- 


erful disinfectant—a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. Lysol is also invalu- 
able for Personal Hygiene. Buy only in original yellow package. 












Lysol Toilet Soap wm pees ani Lysol Shaving Cream 


Contains Lysol, and therefore protectstheskin 
from germ infection. It is refreshingly sooth- 
ing and healing, and helpful for improving the 
skin. Ask your dealer. If he hasn't it, ask him 


———— —=== to order it for you. 
ly Samples Mailed Free. Send us your name and address, and we will gladly send you samples 
of Lysol Toilet Soap and also of Lysol Shaving Cream for the men of your family. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists— Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste —120 William Street, New York 


Contains Lysol, and kills germs on razor and 
shaving brush (where germs abound), guards 
the tiny cuts from infection, and gives the anti- 
septic shave. If yourdealerhasn’tit,askhim . 
to order a supply for you. 
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Wouldn't You Like 


Better Preserves? 


There need not be any guess- 
work or luck about putting up 











Blackberry 
Conserve 


Five pounds 
blackberries, 24% 
lbs. sugar, 244 Ibs. 
Karo (Crystal 
White), 4 oranges, 
2% Ibs. raisins. 

Take orange- 
peel and put in 
cold water. Sim- 
mer slowly until 
boiling hot, to re- 
move bitter taste. 
Then chop coarse- 
ly. Squeeze juice 
over sugar, then 
add blackberries, 
raisins seeded and 
ogee. and > 
nally orange-peel. 

Heat slowly, 
then boil twenty 
minutes. Turn 
into sterilized 
glasses and cover 
securely. 
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(CRYSTAL WHITE) 


‘CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


ENERAL OFFICES - NEWYORK U S 








Karo, the pure syrup from 
corn, mixed with equal parts of 
sugar, makes the finest preserves, 
jam and jellies. 


It blends much better with 
the fruit or fruit-juices than sugar 
alone —brings out the natural 
flavor of the fruit—prevents crys- 


For your preserving and canning 
this season just remember Karoand sugar, 
half of each —see what delicious pre- 
serves you'll have. 


For Your Preserving 


KA RO-—Crystal White 


in the Red Can 


Ask your grocer for a copy of the new 
Corn Products Cook Book—sa wonderfully 
practical little guide to good home-made 
preserves—the latest methods of putting up 
all kinds of jams, jellies, canned and pre- 
served fruits and fruit butter; the propor- 
tion of fruit, time of cooking; and full 
directions for a simple, easy method of 
sterilizing (using the ordinary kitchen 
utensils). 





CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York 


Dept. E 


For waffles, griddle cakes and all 
table uses — Karo'— Golden Brown 
(in the Blue Can)} 


If you like the good old-fashioned 
maple flavor—Karo—Maple Flavor 
(in the Green Can) 
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that brings you in a good deal more money 
than its upkeep costs you and whose value 
makes all your property around it more 
valuable. Neither does New Zealand. 


What About the Women? 


Nov, how about the woman’s part in 
all this? Has it been much or has it 
been little? 

In the first place, every woman in New 
Zealand has a vote. Woman suffrage is 
integral to New Zealand’s spirit of democ- 
racy. It has gone on the principle that no 
ideal of government for the benefit of the 
people can go far unless it proceeds on the 
assumption that women are people. 

The New Zealand woman voter immedi- 
ately laid eager hold of whatever was 
humanitarian in New Zealand’s program. 
Sometimes you hear the woman voter criti- 
cized by the forward-stepping sisterhood 
because she so inevitably gets interested in 
social welfare rather than in her own indi- 
vidual development. Criticize her or praise 
her, she just does, and you have to make the 
best of it. 

The moment women began to vote in 
New Zealand the stress began to be laid 
on child welfare, on domestic-relations 
problems, on the protection of the potential 
motherhood in the woman worker, on cqm- 
munity morals, on the relief of poverty and 
on the prevention of sickness. 

And not only did the New Zealand 
women preéminently put the stress on these 
things; there they have held it. Just see 
the laws in force to-day for which New 
Zealand women are acknowledged to be 
primarily responsible: 

First: Laws aimed at the relief of indi- 
vidual and community setbacks resulting 
from poverty and sickness. New Zealand 
women have stood sponsor for Old Age 
Pensions and for the Widows’ Pension Act 
which grants a small pension to a widow 
who has a child or children born in New 
Zealand. In the year 1915 the number of 
widows’ pensions was 1952, for which the 
state paid out $190,000. 

The act for the Protection of Aged and 
Infirm Persons was. mothered by the New 
Zealand women. 

New Zealand women have been largely 
instrumental, too, in establishing by statute 
the National Provident Fund, a state fund 
which enables workers, on paying a small 
sum weekly, to secure an annuity at sixty 
years of age, varying from $10 to $12 a 
week. It also helps widows and parents on 
the birth of a child. 

Second: Laws to safeguard the child and 
the family. 

Through the Infant Life Protection Act, 
New Zealand women have saved the babies 
as the women of no other country have 
saved them. In New Zealand 949 babies 
per thousand live; only 51 die. Compare 
this with the United States, where only 
876 per thousand live and 124 die. In 
Dunedin, one of New Zealand’s largest 
cities, only 38 babies die per thousand. It 
is the healthiest baby city in the world. 
Compare it with New York, where 125 
babies die per thousand. 


The School Children Not Forgotten 


EW ZEALAND women have thrown 
legislative safeguards around the health 
and happiness of school children. They have 
passed an act which regulates the adoption 
of children and saves the child from the 
untender mercy of a sometimes hard-fisted 
and grasping foster father. They have 
secured the passage of an Industrial School 
Amendment Act and a Juvenile Smoking 
Suppression Act. 
ey have passed the Destitute Persons 
Act, which provides for the registration of a 
child born out of wedlock in its father’s 
name where parentage is proved and for 
the power to claim, in any state, mainte- 
nance of such child. 

This same act also allows the imprison- 
ment of any man not providing for his wife 
and children. During his imprisonment the 
delinquent may be forced to work to main- 
tain his family. 

They have secured the passage of the 
Legitimation Act, which provides that when 
parents marry, any child born before such 
marriage shall be entitled to all the rights 
of a child born in wedlock, including the 
inheritance of property. 

Third: Laws to promote educational 
opportunity. 

New Zealand women have stood back of 
the effort to establish technical schools, giv- 
ing equal opportunity fer both sexes, and 
the effort to secure scientific temperance 
instruction in public schools, as well as 


measures for the general raising of the 
standards of public instruction. 

By 1911 ‘the standard of literacy in New 
Zealand was brought to the point where 
there was no such thing as illiteracy in the 
length and breadth of the islands. At the 
age period of fifteen to twenty, 9914 per 
cent of the whole population could read 
and write; between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, 993¢ per cent could read and write. 

Fourth: Laws to raise the legal, economic 
and political status of women. 

New Zealand women have secured mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women who are rate 
payers; they have made women eligible for 
candidates for election to town boards, 
hospital and charitable boards and the 
mayoralty, and they are now just on the 
edge of securing for women eligibility as 
candidates for Parliament. 

They have secured the acknowledgment 
of the principle of the economic partnership 
of husband and wife through the old-age 
pension, which definitely makes this rec- 
ognition. 

They have widened professional oppor- 
tunities for women by opening to’them the 
doors of the law schools as well as the 
technical schools. 

They have championed the interests of 
shopgirls through the Shop Assistants Act. 
This safeguards the wages and health of 
shopgirls and insures better working con- 
ditions for them. 

They have secured the passage of a 
Factory Act, which recognizes the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. 


Few Women Have to Work Out 


ELATIVELY few women in New Zea- 

land havetowork. But the foundation 

for an equitable basis of payment has been 

laid so that if, and when, women do have 

to go out into the industrial world to com- 

pete with men, they can do so without being 
discriminated against in favor of men. 

New Zealand women have equalized the 
standards of morality by securing the pas- 
sage of acts that enable a wife to divorce a 
husband on the same grounds on which a 
husband can divorce a wife. Divorce is 
also granted to a wife or a husband for 
willful desertion for five years, for habitual 
drunkenness; and to a wife, for failure to 
support, and for cruelty in the case of 
either wife or husband. 

Fifth: Laws to raise the standard of 
community morals and social helpfulness. 

New Zealand women were instrumental 
in passing the Licensing Amendment Act, 
whose purpose was gradually to abolish 
barmaids, to make 10 o’clock closing uni- 
versal, and to do away with bottle licenses 
and the locker system, all of which were 
working to the social disadvantage of the 
community. 

They have backed the Crimes Amend- 
ment, which provides for indeterminate 
sentences and reformative treatment by 
modern methods; and the First Offenders’ 
Probation Act, by which, at the discretion 
of a magistrate, first offenders may be placed 
on probation instead of being sent to jail. 

They have repealed the Contagious Dis- 
eases Act, which notoriously favored dis- 
solute men at the expense not only of 
= women but of decent women as 
well. 


They Really Vote on Election Day 


D° THE women of New Zealand really 
vote, you ask? That is, do they go to 
the polls? Let us see: There were in New 
Zealand, a quarter of a century ago, 140,000 
women Over voting age. There were very 
few miles of railroad, and New Zealand, 
both North Island and South Island, is a 
mountainous country, North Island being 
somewhat mountainous and South Island 
being very mountainous. Many of the 
farms and mines and ranches are difficult of 
access. Yet during the suffrage campaign 
of 1893, when equal suffrage became a law, 
nearly one-quarter of the 140,000 women 
personally visited by the women of the 
W. C. T. U. set their names down to a 
petition praying for the suffrage. Thirty- 
one thousand women in all. 

When it came time to register 109,000 of 
the 140,000 registered. When it came time 
to vote 90,000 of the 109,000 went to the 
polls and voted. Now allow something to 
the grip of novelty in the beginning, and 
jump over into the general elections of 1905, 
and there you find that while the vote of 
the men was 84 per cent of the total number 
of men on the electoral rolls, the vote of the 
women was 83 per cent. From that time 
forward women have matched men in their 
interest in political affairs. 
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How experts fry bacon 


The flavor of fine bacon can be brought to 
perfection by the right method of cooking 





To fry bacon to perfection—cook it slowly, 
turn it constantly and pour off the drippings 


as quickly as they form 


When you want a breakfast that is the v 
acme of goodness, cook eggs slowly in 
pe Son See ere eS 

em wi it, pepper paprika, 
with the bacon slices 


Get Swift’s Premium Bacon in the form 
you like best—in the whole strip, shown 
above, or in slices put up in the sealed 
glass jar or in the parchment-wrapped box 





g 


a5 


There is a right way to fry bacon— 
and only one right way! A way to 
have bacon cooked to the exact de- 
gree of crispness that you want, 
without losing a bit of its delicate 
flavor ! 


The experts who know how to se- 
lect the finest strips of meat for Swift’s 
Premium Bacon, who have a scien- 
tific knowledge of how bacon should 
be cured and smoked—also know just 
the way this finer bacon should be 
fried. 

Have the frying pan just hot enough to 


start the bacon cooking the moment it is put 
in. Turn the slices immediately. 


Then reduce the heat under the pan so that 
the bacon will cook slowly. Keep turning 


the slices constantly, draining the drippings 
from the pan as quickly as they are formed. 


When the slices have reached just the 


_ degree of crispness you like best, take them 


out and serve immediately. 


By this method all the natural deli- 
ciousness of the lean and the fat is 
retained—all the delicate flavor so 
carefully guarded in the skillful Swift’s 
Premium curing and smoking is en- 
hanced. 


Whether you serve Swift’s Pre- 
mium Bacon for a “bacon-and-eggs”’ 
breakfast, or whether you use it as 
seasoning for vegetables, or garnish 
for salads and meats, you'll find that 
right cooking brings to bacon a flavor 
you never dreamed it could have. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium 





Bacon 
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Beauty at Dawn 


Only the woman who rejoices in a glowing, healthy, 
rose-leaf complexion can turn her cheek to the first 
clear rays of dawn and say, “I am beautiful!” 


And only the woman who cares for her skin in the 


: FOUR CENTS 

simple, natural way can have and keep a really ‘es ceaiiliaa de amis canelinna ate 
: . United States for 4c in stamps. Walter 

beautiful complexion. Janvier, 419 Canal Street, New York, 


United States Agent, A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 





improves the complexion in the right and whole- 
some way—by making perfect cleanliness easy and 
pleasant. It cleanses swiftly and thoroughly, but 
without the slightest irritation to the most delicate 
skin. Pears’ is matchless for the complexion. 


“Good Morning, Have You Used Pears’ Soap?” 


PEARS’ UNSCENTED —For those who PEARS’ SCENTED—A glycerine soap, 
prefer the elemental sweetness of perfect scented with the delicate fragrance of genuine 
purity. 17¢ a cake, $1.90 per dozen. flower perfumes. 22¢ a cake, $2.50 per dozen. 









PEARS'S 
UNSCENTED 


‘ . 
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| A Handy Chart for Home Canning 
| by the Cold-Pack Method | 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Quily Cross 
WELSH RAREBIT || 


Creamy, aged June cheese, 
blended and seasoned by our 
master chef—thatisrich, smooth, 

golden, velvety 
of Purity Cross 
» Welsh Rarebit! 





CAGE 6 «4: wg ao ae is Sirup Terms 

Recipe—Place 3 quarts of sugar and 2 1 
quarts of water in a kettle; dissolve, and | 
bring to the boiling point. | 











Method of Preparing . Thin sirup—Boil for 1 minute; use on , Gr Perfect always— 
| Blanching Time sweet and soft fruits. st | and with a flavor so 
; Médium-thin sirup—Boil for 5 minutes; “eh 
: use on berries and soft fruits. | delicious that the mem- 
: Packing Directions Medium-thick sirup—Boil for 10 minutes; | ory of it lingers. 
i tr hick i yab—Boil until the sirup drops | | One of the Delicacies which give 
Sterilizing BRL. wes gh eh oe og from-a spoon in drops; for preserving only. i | Hon CHEFSERVICE” at 
; ome. 
) The Cold-Pack Method ALSO—PURITY CROSS Chicken a la 
General a N THIS method food ked, cold, Crecinel Fiawan Elgiiie, Latgeer Ieee 
; eneral Suggestions met S$ are packed, cold, reamed Finnan Haddie, Lobster Néw- 
; 66 I into clean jars or tins; these are then filled burg, Chop Suey, and Corned Beef Hash. 
AN only ripe, fresh materials, preferably same day with boiling water or sirup, the jar caps partially sealed All made with a refined sense of niceties— 
picked to insure flavor and good results. Have all and the entire cooking and sterilizing done in the jar. u and GUARANTEED as to Quality and 
, po a and og = = ready. Arrange pre- Blanching and cold dipping are the first steps. | Purity. 
paring table and utensils in best relation to canning outfit, : as. ¢ Seats / Sold by best grocers and delicatessens— 
stove and water supply, so as to work with fewest steps cai oii’ Ve tech of ten ath halite wonee pol os ' in 2 size tins—ready for your instant 
and least effort and handling. ; 2 = 8 a See ; convenience. 
adjust the cap. All directions based on 1-quart-size jar. ; 


Great, also, for entertaining, for the un- 
expected guest, or for vacation and sum- 
mer camp. 


; Read and understand the directions on the dial first. Sey as ° 
: Then turn the dial until the food you wish to can comes Sterilizing. Place the jars in the canning outfit; count 
; into view in the slot. 7 time from the minute the water in the outfit begins to boil. 


Follow each step closely; keep your eye on the clock Sealing. Remove jars; tighten caps; invert, to cool 
i and count the blanching and sterilizing time for the exact quickly; test; wrap in paper to prevent bleaching; store, - 
number of minutes required. cool, dry place. ‘ 
Canning Outfits 
Scalding, Blanching, Cold Dippin; 
& & PPIng 1—““WB”—Hot-Water Bath. Includes . washboilers, The illustration shows Welsh Rarebit 
HESE are special, separate canning terms which pails, roasters and steam cookers; also many commercial on toasted crackers. This, and helpful 
must not be confused: ; outfits where sterilization is done in glass jars immersed ee fee 7 ot Sven - in 
Scalding is a very short immersion in steam or boiling in boiling water. —SENT FREE. oa ease 
water. Its purpose is (1) to loosen skins; (2) to lessen 2—“WS”—Water Seal. This type has inner and outer : 
acidity and objectionable flavors. jackets or “seal” of metal with water columns between ‘ SPECIAL 


the sterilizing vat and the outer surface of the canner. Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 


Blanching is a much longer period of preliminary cooking. 


ee eee 































Its objects are (1) to start flow of coloring matter; (2) to 3—“SP”—Steam Pressure. These outfits have pressure If your dealer hasn’t Purity Cross Deli- 
shrink bulk so foods will take less space; (3) to eliminate gauge, safety valve, etc., and carry from 5 to 30 pounds cacies—send us his name and $2.00— 
acids; (4) to make intermittent methods of canning pressure. Advantages of last two outfits are greater ac- -— > al 5 regular size tins assorted 
: unnecessary. The blanching time varies, but is always curacy, higher temperature, less time and fuel. Best for slept 
' counted from the minute the water begins to boil after the meats and soups, quantity work and tin containers. PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
product 1s immersed. The three sets of figures shown on the slot under Bead Gy Orange, New Jersey 
Cold dipping is the plunge into very cold water immedi- “sterilizing time” refer to these three kinds of outfit. le 
ately following the scald or blanch. It (1) sets the color; Decide which you are using, then follow the sterilizing time { , President 
(2) hardens the pulp; (3) permits required for that particular outfit. The r At es 25¢ 
easier handling during packing. It (Copyright, 1919, by Mrs. Christine Frederick) time given under “SP” is always for Pre-War —_—_—_ d 
‘ never requires more than 10 seconds. pressure under five pounds of steam. ov + ie 5 Wy an 
Prices Ee MH 45c. 
Me ( 
| +. sp Wel hRawbit 
® ee H y 
Cut Out the Chart IIllus- Then Cut Out the Disk Neg) igo oF 
trated Above Along the , Below Along the Outside 


Outside of Frame and of the Dark Line and 









Mount on Bristol Board or Soft Fruits—Berries - Mount This on a Piece 
Viny Thin Costbensd Straw-black—blueberries- Lb of Thin Cardboard 
<¢ we Pd Rasps—-hucks-sweet cherries on, 
| oo Rinse cold Ppomnil pick, seed, Dey, 2, “by, dy. 


Omit 
Press down with wood- 











all £ ; add boil- rae 

[> af a en spoon; a c tj “C7, & 

od 3s ‘3 ing medium-thin Om, Yogi, Pas) 
4* 4 sirup Raglan. ve 


* WB-16 minutes tp. “% 
DO Qi ce WS-10 minutes {7 fa," 8a “ ® 
t.) fo, e, 

Cod” eo SP-8 minutes’ ;% ,'"4 ea’ 








Sunshine 
All Day Long 







(Copyright, 1919, 69 















Py 4 net . i YS One breakfast dainty starts the day in 
Og Lh? by Mrs. Christine Frederick) 30% u% a delightful way. And the flake bran in 
239 ~ xs 7) ° ’ A 
, . 0 Fy it—Nature’s laxative—helps keep the 
B 5 Bia es _ pee gf whole day sunny. 
| ts eal on f £8 Rae gee > oo Everybédy likes it, but all like still 
< BS 3 §o8eo0 228 ane 8,8: é § 8 better the fitness that it brings. 
—s & &egse FEB * ~ B58 ° § ae 
| ag a .f seg geo BEE Bea : 2. g Try Pettijohn’s for one week. Then 
£ Bg as gay B hd, Eee “BB - 3 you'll know why every doctor urges the 
3 38 sess eta) S35 ae E i use of brafh. 
a 2 .s) woe 9 ; 
3) os Ss 8 PR ti e sf 
Rolled Wheat—25 % Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 
25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine patent 
flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like Graham flour 





























‘ ™s saznuyu $/-SM & 6% 2?" WD - i 
oe % %% " Land SO in any recipe. (3123) 
. 8 %) “oy, % Ine bere soqnulU 06-AM or SNe g ? 
‘g, ‘2a, “ds} Pug oo ‘ A 
% % Me, Pa sy puesoyem Bumog «= aN™ gS ? 
Oe , Mey QO ppe!yno10a;0ym goed or eo af? 
Yn YY. fered 10 9de108 ‘dip pjod aX ae 
Na Pry Peat — bias DoLLY DuMPLING 















soynuyU O[-9 PTe2Ss HAT child wouldn't 
° these dolliess with thelr 

pez8 tysniq qm : 
Cut Cardboard the Same 7 ‘tn TT | Punch a Hole in Back Tinre ape ce sanay other 
Chart to Form the Back. s2]qe328e, tener Through Center. mech your intlo Gung 
The Disk Fits in Between. — Paste Top, Left and Right Sh neat te the U.8. A 
Puncha Hole in Chart and Edges of Back and Front od guaranteed by the 


in Disk Where Indicated Together. Hang Up 





FLEISCHAKER & 
45 East 17th Street, New York 
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Drink 
GOF-Vaat-leteyal 


Dilute 
with Water 


A Safe Milk Drink— 
Nourishing and Appetizing 


and is easy to make. Simply fill a tall glass half way with water, 

xadd a piece of ice and fill the glass with Carnation Milk. Stir it 
well and you have an ice cold, refreshing drink that quenches 
thirst and nourishes. (If this is too rich, use two parts Carnation 
to three parts water.) 


Make any drink with Carnation, milk shake, egg and milk, flavor 
with vanilla or fruit juice—Carnation is a healthful drink. The 
food value of whole milk is recognized—drink several glasses aday. 


Carnation Richness Must Be Diluted 


Carnation Milk is only pure cows’ milk brought to the consistency 
of cream by evaporating part of the water. Hermetically sealed 
and sterilized in the container to preserve its wholesomeness. 


It is the only milk supply your home requires. It is an economy 
in cooking—it is wasteless. It is convenient—always ready when . 
you want it. It is safe, because its purity is assured by our 
sanitary methods of handling and our sterilizing process. 


Fill your cream pitcher with Carnation, undiluted, and use it as 
cream with your coffee and cereals. For cooking reduce its 
richness by adding pure water. 


Guaranteed by 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Aylmer, Ont. Chicago 


Condenseries located in the better dairying sections 
of the United States and Canada 


Special Booklet of Drink Recipes 

Our new booklet, ‘Carnation 
Milk Drinks,” with “‘ The Story of 
Carnation,” including 100 choice 
cooking recipes, mailed free on 
request. Send postal today to 
Carnation Milk Products Co., 
740 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


_-arnation 
Milk 


~From Contented Cows 
Clip these recipes, try them and paste in your favorite cook book 


Iced Carnation Aad the beaten white of an egg. Sweetened 
To a half glass of cold Carnation add an equal < Jace may es 





portion of cold water, ice and stir well. If too a ae - 

Sem “ane two parte cid Comnntion te Cause Carnation Milk for Infants 
parts water. Vanilla, chocolate or fruit juice 

may be added to suit taste. (consult your family physician) 


F . * : : All that is needed to Carnation Milk 
Other milk drink recipes in booklets listed prepare dilution with 


above. 

Carnation with Cereals 
With breakfast cereals serve Carnation Milk 
undiluted, or, should you find it too rich in 
that way, reduce its richness by adding pure 


plete details are given—written by an eminent 
physician. 


“To 4 teaspoonfuls of Carnation Milk add 


water. 12 teaspoonfuls of — this — I~ 

the proper amount t ve an infan our 

Egg Nogg (Individual Glass) or five weeks old. A erwards the strength 

Dilute ice cold Carnation Milk with coid water § may be increased to a dilution of 6 - 

in equal i Sweeten with sugar, fuls of Carnation to 124 or 15 O1 of 
flavor vanilla and a dash of nutmeg. water for the next four to six mon’ 


Remember—Your Grocer has Carnation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“Seattle,” she murmured, just to gain 
time, because her heart at the moment 
seemed breaking. 

He decided to be honest. ‘Well, Seattle 
or thereabouts; it don’t much matter. I 
have the whole rummy world to choose 
from, but I sort of cling to the U.S. And 
now to business: Whai’s the Building and 
Loan going to do for you—make you a 
present of this house and garden?” He 
was watching her with his strange blue gaze. 

Suddenly she saw why it was strange. He 
had neither brows nor eyelashes! What she 
did not know was that they had been singed 
off by the same shell that had vomited 
those black clods! But their absence gave, 
strangely, a look of straight directness. You 
remembered, in spite of that lined, unruly 
mouth, that Private James McQuade had 
once been—a child! 

As if the child discovered, for the first time, 
this kinship, she crossed to him slowly and 
forced him back, with her little hands, into 
the chair. “What about ‘Bilding Alone’?” 
she retorted. “It’s a nasty old thing—it 
makes Auntie May cry.” 

“Hush, baby.” The girl spoke earnestly. 
“Tt’s such a very little thing,’’she said, smil- 
ing sadly, “‘to lose a house, when—when one 
has lost what made it home.” 

“Well, now”—he was plainly embar- 
rassed—‘‘it seems to me mighty neat, what 
with that little garden for the kid to play in.” 
He faced her suddenly. “He didn’t want 
you to give it up,” he said. ‘He said so.” 


HE shook her head and quite frankly 
wiped her tears away. “I don’t mind 
any of it so much as the garden,” she said 
wistfully. ‘ You see, he planted things. It’s 
as if, when I see them coming up, it’s the 


touch of his hand again ——”’ She broke 
off, with lips that quivered. 
“Well, now ——” Private McQuade was 


breathing heavily. It seemed to him that a 
raw wind had struck him, was smarting his 
eyes. “He said to me, ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘the 
beauty of being in a trench is that you can’t 
spend your wages; you just got to put ’em 
by for a rainy day,’ and”—he swallowed 
over the lie and sent it forth boldly—“‘he 
handed me his wad, as luck would have it 
just the day before he went and got his head 
in the way of that blooming shell. Well, 
here it is, all ready for those Building and 
Loan sharks, as his last will and testament.” 
Calmly subtracting a five-dollar bill, Private 
McQuade closed the rest of his roll into the 
fingers of the child. ‘That fiver was mine,” 
hesaid dryly; “ got mixed up in my pocket.” 

She had risen, a faint flush on her delicate 
throat. 

““Tt—it would be like my brother to do it 
that way,” she said; and then suddenly 
she wavered. “You are sure it was my 
brother’s—that—that there isn’t any more 
of—of yours mixed up i? 

“Sure, Mike,”’ he said cheerfully. ““Why, 
if it comes to that, I never herded as much 
as a hundred dollars in my life into one bill 
fold.” 

“But you couldn’t’’— she was struggling 
with some impression—“spend yours in the 
trenches either, Mr. McQuade “ 

“‘Oh, mine?” Helaughed bluntly. “I’ve 
blown mine in,” he said; “did it right the 
minute I landed. You see, I’m a sort of 
bounder.”’ Then, as if he thought she would 
not get his meaning: “That’s slang, you 
know, for—well, for ‘black sheep.’” 


ip wi stood facing each other across the 
cheerful little room. It made him feel 
sick all over to see that slim girl standing 
there,and to know that she was facing knoek- 
down blows, and a roof that might be lifted 
from over her any day, and all the winds of 
chance and change, along with this little kid, 
when if the shell had only got him instead of 
that neat little clerk, it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered a damn! His collar suddenly felt too 
tight for him, the veins on his forehead 
swelled largely. 'He jerked at the collar with 
a disgusted expletive: 

“Oh, the devil!” 

She started. ‘What did you say?” 

“T said I wouldn’t be going to Seattle just 
yet,” he murmured. 

She smiled in his face. ‘‘Then you’ll come 
and see us again before you go?” 

“Sure.”” He stood a moment, thrilled toa 
new picture of himself. Going out, with a 
fiver in his pocket, to beat the streets of little 
old New York. He liked his own nerve! 

“You see, it—it makes you not really 
strange, knowing that you were a pal of my 
brother, and that he—asked you to look in 
on us.” She said it sadly and sweetly. 

‘Well, he said to me ‘Jim, if you should 
get to the state of Jersey ahead of—of my 
schedule, you look out for my sister and the 
kid, will you?’ And I—well, I swore that I 
would,” 

She put out her hand. “It’s—good of you, 
Mr. McQuade.” 








“There again you're usin’ the wrong word)” 
he said stubbornly. “I told you the truth— 
I’m just naturally a bounder. Also, it’s nat- 
ural in me to keep a promise. I never broke 
one yet, and I guess I’m not going to begin 
with a dead man. You savvy? I mean,” 
he added smiling rawly, “you understand?” 

She clasped her hands together. ‘Oh, 
yes. What I understand is that God is still 
in His world,” she said mistily. And as he 
pulled his slouch hat low over his strange 
blue eyes and started down the bit of path 
to the street, he had a desire, for once, to 
pray as a good Catholic might, to saints and 
angels! Right there in her washed-out pink 
dress, with that golden-haired kid hugging 
up to her, he was reminded of two figures he 
had seen in a fragment of a stained-glass 
window in a shell-shattered cathedral—the 
figures of a Virgin and a Child. 


HAT night, sitting alone on the edge of 
asmall iron bed in a cheap lodging house, 
Private James McQuade, late of the Amer- 
ican forces in France, counted up his assets. 
He had something like three dollars and 
twenty-four cents, a couple of red pocket 
handkerchiefs and a change of socks. He 
had landed a week back, a freebooter with 
money to blow in as the spirit, moved him, 
but he had not bargained on being moved 
to the extent of acquiring a family! It stag- 
gered him somewhat. Leaning forward, with 
a concentrated blue gaze on the washbowl 
and pitcher, Private McQuade gave utter- 
ance to the feelings that welled within him: 
“My Gawd,” was what he said; and it 
was as if, for the first time in his life, Private 
McQuade really prayed. 

Presently, after full five minutes of deep 
thought, he kicked off his boots and took 
out the red handkerchief that happened to 
be in use. “My Gawd,” he said again; and 
then the corners of his big, unruly mouth 
twisted. He became, as he laid his shaved 
head on the pillow, even cheerful. ‘“That’s 
all right,” murmured Private McQuade. “I 
guess the Army’s through with me—I’ll 
take a whack at the Navy. It’s the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard for mine to-morrow!” 

Private McQuade was versatile. Also, his 
shoulders were herculean and he seemed 
anxious to stay. So they gave hima job. A 
year in the army, after all, has its uses. Pri- 
vate McQuade had learned how to take 
orders. He had also learned to walk with 
his chest up, and to realize that decent epi- 
thets were quite as effective as the other 
kind. 

It was—this matter of English—a thing 
that he began to take desperately to heart. 
He felt it was up to him to become more 
familiar with his own language, so that he 
could speak up to that little girl in Jersey in 
a way she would not fail to understand. He 
began to realize also that the redolent 
caboose and the girl at Michalet’s were a 
dead past; that when that little clerk went 
out, something else went out of his own life 
that could never come back to it. He could 
nevermore live to himself alone! 


“ GUESS,” mused Private McQuade, as 

he laid some iron piping across the 
yards, “I guess it’s up to me to see those 
two helpless beings through.” It wasn’t 
exactly a vow, it was just a remark that 
the angels registered in heaven. 

That evening he put in his application at 
a downtown night school. He told them at 
the desk why. “I'd like to polish up my 
education a bit,” he said jerkily. “F’r in- 
stance, English, I reckon’’—he smiled sud- 
denly—‘‘I’ve just been speaking plain and 
unadulterated United States. Well, and 
geography. I know,” he added with his 
head up, “a little about France and Bel- 
gium, but I didn’t happen to get as far along 
as the Rhine.” His smile was infectious. 
They placed him at a desk and gave him a 
card signed by the school board. He didn’t 
mention it in Jersey! 

What he did say, on the following Sunday 
afternoon, was said haltingly, with an off- 
handeffect of carelessness. They were sitting 
in the little room all window, and the child 
had climbed into his lap. . Outside, in the 
infinitesimal garden, daffodils were blowing, 
and across the way two chickens with a new 
lease on life were scratching up the rain- 
washed earth. Private McQuade cleared 
his throat. 

“That little matter, Miss May, of your 
a investment—well, it’s turning out 

< 

“Investment?” Her clear eyes were on 
him; and then suddenly she said something 
very gently: “My brother had no invest- 
ments, Mr. McQuade.” 

“Begging your pardon, ma’am,” reiter- 
ated Private McQuade joyfully, “he did. 
It—it’s going to mean a matter of forty dol- 
lars a month or so, that’s what; and'I call it 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 





























Makes Canning 
Easier, Too 


Canning season, with its crowded kitchen hours, is just 
one of those times when busy housewives most appreciate 
the dependable New Perfection—the oil cook stove with 
the Long Blue Chimney Burners. 


Simply set the flame where you want it, fast or slow. 
There it stays, for hours—driving a steady flow of clean 
intense heat directly against the utensil. You can time 
your cold-pack canning to the moment, and it doesn’t 


need watching. 


There’s no disagreeable odor—no 
soot on the utensils—no time lost 
shifting utensils to replenish the 
fuel—no big sweltering fire. Each 
burner is ready the. instant you 
light it—turns out when you're 
through—and the kitchen stays 
comfortable. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL 


Three: million housewives are 
now using New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves. They last for years—— 
the burners are brass. 

Nearly every good dealer sells 
New Perfection Stoves and Ovens. 


See your dealer today or write for 
New Perfection booklet. It’s free. 


PRODUCTS CO. 








7542 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio AX y 
HOUSEHOLD 
Also made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. ll PRODUCTS || 
. [ = J 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate this high searing flame A 
3 & 


NEW PERFECTIO 


OIL COOK STOVE S have the long Blue Chimney Burner 
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The Soups 


That Surprise Connoisseurs 


A Van Camp Soup, wherever served, 
will amaze the connoisseur. 


Consider how the flavor is attained. 
The basic recipe is usually a famous French 
creation. Some of them won prizes in 
French culinary contests. 


They were brought to us by a noted 
chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. Here 
he made from those prize recipes the 
basic Van Camp Soups. 





Then Scientific Cooks—men with 
college training—worked with him to per- 
fect the flavor. They made a study of 
every ingredient, and fixed a _ standard 
for each. They compared sometimes a 
hundred blends—even 200 on some soups. 
Thus step by step they attained the 
summit of soup savor. All of these 
exquisite soups were made vastly more 
delightful. 





- 
* 
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Visitors Came and they were consulted. 
Experts and housewives were asked to 
compare one flavor with another. After 
many months a model soup was evolved, 
and every step in its production was 
recorded. 


The Van Camp Chefs were then 
given a formula, specifying every detail. 
Some of these formulas cover pages. Some 
deal with as high as 20 ingredients. Thus 
every soup of that kind is made exactly 
like the model. 


Now you can get at a little price the 
finest soups ever served. They come to 
you ready-prepared. You can serve in 
your own home, in three minutes, a better 
soup than Paris. Order a few cans to 
prove this. Compare them with the soups 
you know. 


VAN CAMP's 


Sou ps- Kies 





Pork and Beans 





Other Van Camp Products Include 

Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne Catsup 

Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 











Pork and Beans ° 


Baked for three hours with- 
out bursting or crisping, with a 
wondrous sauce. 





Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
A famous Italian recipe per- 


fected like the Van Camp Soups 
by our college cooks. 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
Made of blended peanuts, 


toasted, with every germ, 
every skin removed. 
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square of him,” added Private McQuade ear- 
nestly, “‘to—to have kept it in thedark. You 
see,” he added, “‘if it had went and fallen 
through for any reason—well, you wouldn’t 
have took it to heart. Savvy?” His English 
was improving, but in intense moments like 
this he was apt to fall back to the old out- 
right phrases. 

She was still looking at him intently. Her 
hands, folded in her lap, trembled a little, 
but she said no word. 

“Tt was his way,”’ went on Private Mc- 
Quade uneasily, ‘‘of providing for this little 
kiddie. He—he left the whole thing in trust. 
Told me about it the very day he handed me 
his wad, and sort of settled up his affairs. He 
said to me, ‘ Jim, my sister is—is bully brave 
but a girl can’t do a thing like that alone, so 
I’ve put a few dollars into a—well, a sort of 
mining concern. Of course it may go punk, 
but if it turns out like the circulars say, it’ll 
mean forty dollars or so, paid every month 
through a New York bank’—a:New York 
bank,” repeated Private McQuade stub- 
bornly, “‘‘and May won’t have to worry.’” 
He drew a deep breath and, drawing out a 
handkerchief of brand-new whiteness, wiped 
his forehead. 


HE had risen and gone to the-window. 
She stood for a long minute above the 
geraniums, with her head bowed a little. 
When she turned back to him her eyes were 
full of tears. ‘“‘I—I don’t know what to say, 
Mr. McQuade,” she said. 

“That’s right,” he said cheerily; “he’d 
want you to take it that way. He was al- 
ways doing little things, nice things, for the 
company, such as handing out cigarettes 
and not letting the boys thank him ——” 

She looked at him quickly. “But hedidn’t 
smoke,”’ she said. 

He shifted in his chair. “No, ma’am, he 
didn’t. That was what made it a—a bigger 
thing altogether. Don’t you see? He didn’t 
need to be a smoker to appreciate their feel- 
ings ——” He stopped. ‘Guess I’ll go out 
and take a look at those blooming flowers,” 
he said after a minute; “they certainly are 
doing fine.” He paused. “And I was think- 
ing yesterday,” he said, “‘ain’t it pretty near 
time to set those bean poles?” 

She nodded. Suddenly her hand went out 
to him with a little, intimate gesture. “If 
you knew,” she said, “how you are helping 
us, baby and me, over hard places, lonely 
moments ——” 

He took her hand and held it for a minute. 
Then, wringing it hard, he let it drop gently 
and swallowed hard. “I think I’d like to 


tell you something,” he said. “That day . 


when I walked up the street and saw you 
and the little one standing in the doorway, 
I was the lonesomest yellow dog on this 
earth.” 

“Really?” She was smiling up at him in 
a sincere friendliness. 

“Tsure was. I was starting off to Seattle 
without much care whether I brought up 
anywhere. Well, all that is changed. If you 
knew what it means to a man who’s roughed 
it, to see a little golden-haired creature wait- 
ing for him back of a honeysuckle vine, to— 
to sit down in a place like this and grow to 
know goodness and sweetness’”’—he turned 
his blue, direct gaze upon her—‘“‘well, I’ve 
learned to be glad to be alive!” 

She smiled tremulously. ‘‘Come, baby,” 
she said, “‘let us go out and show him the 
daffodils.” 


TS spring is the time for growing things. 
God’s miracle, working with common 
seeds, wrought things fine and sweet in gar- 
dens. The pole beans were planted; and 
when Private James McQuade saw them 
twining their delicate tendrils he thought of 
the work of his big hands, and found it good. 

He wasn’t always himself these days. Sud- 
den rushes of quick feeling swept through 
him and left him quivering. It was as if he 
had touched, in some secret way, a Power 
that underlay the universe, and got some- 
thing out of it, some virtue that made him 
quick to feel and perceive and know. He 
would have stared hard at you out of his 
strange blue eyes if you had told him he was 
growing gentler, or that his mouth was 
twisting away from the old, hard lines every 
time he spoke to a woman ora child. If you 
had told him that the seeds planted back in 
that slimy trench in France had taken root 
and spread, and bade fair to blossom some 
day as the pole beans were blossoming, he 
would have laughed a blunt disclaimer. If 
you had told him, for instance, that God 
can work, out of common man, a being fit 
for earth’s biggest uses—well, nobody told 
him any of it, so of course he didn’t know 

But the girl knew. She watched him 
sometimes, kneeling on Saturday afternoons 
above the tiny green rows, in deadly earnest 
about his job, and she thought how deli- 
cately his hands moved among the helpless 
shoots. Or she watched him teaching the 


baby to spring tohis arms from the railing 
above the honeysuckle vine, and thought 
how simple and clean his ways were, for a 
black sheep, with a little child. She noticed, 
as she might have noticed it in an apt pupil, 
his new and careful phrasing, his widening 
views about men and things. 

“He’s clever,” she told herself; “and— 
and ——” she stopped, startled at the sen- 
tence as she had been going to finish it. She 
had been going to say “lovable.”’ Instead, 
she thought with a wistful sadness of the 
little clerk who had laid down his life for the 
biggest cause in the world. ‘He learned 
some of those things,’’ she whispered ten- 
derly, “‘from my brother,” and she was glad 
that they had been pals. 


EANWHILE the checks from the New 

York bank descended on the little 
house every four weeks, and made her think 
of ravens in an ancient wilderness. Number 
22 Grove Street was getting itself, by some 
unheard-of process, paid for. Hurrying 
back, when work was over, from the big cor- 
ner school, she no longer met worry at the 
door, and yet—something troubled her. 

It was the day that a letter came from 
him, dated the Brooklyn Navy Yard, that 
she pinned on her little flower-trimmed hat 
and sent the baby across to be minded by 
the “lady who kept chickens.” She had 
read it, with an intent little frown, twice 
over before she hunted up an Erie train: 


Dear Miss May: Shall be out as usual this 
Saturday, feeling sure I can tackle those let- 
tuce rows and get them thinned to a living 
distance. I’ve been working like two-forty, and 
yesterday they’ up and made me foreman of a 
bunch of the best and cheerfulest rivet drivers 
you ever met in a shipyard. We’re turning 
out some boat! 


Yours truly, James P. McQuape. 


P. S. I forgot to mention that your com- 
pany has declared a dividend. I’ll tell you the 
amount when we meet. J. P. McQ. 


She folded it very carefully and tucked it 
in her shopping bag. Her eyes, for no reason 
at all, had grown suddenly misty, “If only,” 
she murmured, “he hadn’t made a postscript 
of it, I—I think I could have gone on be- 
lieving!” She smiled uncertainly as she 
groped for the handle of the front door. She 
could not see for tears! 


R tea, there were to be batter cakes. 

He had shown her how to make them as 

they did up in the north. And the kind of 
coffee you don’t get in camps. 

But nobody, it seemed, was hungry. A 
very small person with a ruffled golden head 
was staring at them, wide-eyed, trying to 
understand what Auntie May was saying, 
and why everybody had forgotten to water 
the poor, crumpled lettuce. 

“About this—dividend,”’ Auntie May 
said, and her voice was sweet and clear: 
“Would you mind telling me the name of 
the company in which my brother took out 
those shares?” 

“Why, sure.” Private McQuade put his 
hand into his breast pocket for a cigarette, 
and then decided he didn’t feel like smoking. 
“Tt was the D. and O., a—a brand-new con- 
cern at—well, at the time he heard about 
it.’ He smiled broadly. “‘I wouldn’t have 
risked a dollar in it myself.” 

‘“How many shares did he take out?” 

“Originally?” Private McQuade consid- 
ered. “Well, they were pretty expensive; 
just at first he only went in for one.” He 
looked at her suddenly offhand. ‘I can tell 
you the number if you like,” he said easily. 
“Funny thing, but it’s stuck to me, ina way. 
It was Share Number 4.302.” 

She stood there looking at him with a 
strange light in her dark eyes, the little frown 
still between her brows. 

“Would you mind,” she said, still in that 
sweetly clear voice, ‘‘telling me your draft 
number, Mr. McQuade?” 

He looked at her quickly, alittle earnestly; 
and, looking so, his jaw set. It was as if, all 
at once, he had set his will against hers, 
would show her that he was going to see 
this thing through! 

“Because,” her voice faltered, vainly as 
she strove to control it, ‘I think those two 
numbers correspond.” 

Private James McQuade stood for a mo- 
ment and weighed the matter. “Why,” he 
said, ‘‘come to think of it, they do, don’t 
they? Gee, that’s certainly funny!” 

She drew a deep breath. ‘Oh,’ she 
breathed, “how could you!” Her throat 
swelled; and her breast; and then suddenly 
she put one hand to him, motioning him to 
be still. “‘I—went to the bank this morn- 
ing. They said you paid it in by check made 
out at the Navy Yard. They said you had 
just given orders to send the money on to 
me. They knew of no investment at all!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


HE increase in Franklin Sedan sales is remark- 
fies But that is not amazing, in view of the 
pronounced differences between the Franklin Sedan 
and other fine cars. It is by comparisons that men 
and women of motoring experience are gauging per- 


formance and judging values. 


The Franklin Sedan is the most economical fine 
car in the country—an important fact—but its other 
equally distinctive qualities are even more important to 
those interested in as fine a car as the Franklin Sedan. 


It has not only every enclosed car advantage 
and convenience, but also a touring ability which 
for comfort and distance is unequaled by the aver- 
age open car. It disproves daily the familiar motor- 
ing tradition, logical before the Franklin Sedan 
appeared, that no enclosed car could be an all-purpose 
car. Light-weight and flexible, ‘instead of heavy 


and rigid, it is not bothered by the luck of the road 
on a day’s tour. Direct air cooling, no water to 
boil or freeze, makes it available for use on the hot- 
test or coldest day of the year, without worry. And 
the many other Franklin principles of construction 


reduce routine care almost to the vanishing point. 


There is nothing else like it in motor cars—no 
other that compares in consistency of performance; 
while the sloping French-style hood, the V-shaped 
slanting windshield, wide observation windows, origi- 
nality in seating arrangement, give it a striking and 
pleasing appearance. Fineness, unrestricted useful- 


ness and economy have been united in one car, the 
Franklin Sedan. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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1869-1919 
50rn ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


HEINZ § 


Vinegars 


In bottles, filled and sealed in the 














baANTEED Puy 


ip COMPLY WITH al 

awS THROWGHOUF. 

ance A fine, mellow, aromatic vinegar 
: will develop the natural flavor of 
every vegetable and salad it 
touches. 

Heinz Vinegars are made of 
the best materials and aged in 
wood until they have a flavor that 
is unmistakable. 





Heinz establishment 
















Pints, quarts and half-gallons, 
Malt, Cider, White 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 








PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 
yueine Whien olive oil is as pure and 
57 wholesome, as rich and full fla- 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


“Tao brad vored as Heinz makes it, the suc- 


cess of a salad in which it is used 
is assured. Made in Spain 
under Heinz supervision. 


“ia JS SOLO 








ONE QUART 


Baked Beans, Spaghetti, 
Tomato Ketchup, India Relish 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 














Peace Programs and Parties 


Peace Programs 


HE high noon of the year is upon us. 

July, with its fervid heat, seems the 

very embodyment of explosive patri- 
otism. Fluttering flags, | stirring music, 
strong speeches and inspiring spectacular 
performances may be made the outlet for 
enthusiasm and at the same time contribute 
to delightful Peace celebrations. 

Acrostics forming such words as “‘ Peace,” 
“Liberty” and “Freedom” are quite easily 
arranged by choosing quotations beginning 
with the letters of these words, or the fol- 
lowing acrostic, “Democracy,” may be pre- 
sented, as illustrated at the top of the page: 


Dear old flag, we honor you! 
Our love for you is strong and true. 
Emblem of the free and brave, 
Life we'll give, your own to save, 
My flag and yours! Then raise it high; 
’Tis like God’s promise in the sky. 
Over land and on the sea, 
It stands for home and liberty; 
Call our men this flag to guard, 
Though time be long and battles hard. 
Ring out this message to the world: 
No better flag was e’er unfurled. 
Across the seas—way ‘‘Over There” — 
Our loved ones guard this flag with care. 
Come stand beneath this flag of glory, 
And learn of Freedom’s wondrous story; 
You see the red, the white, the blue— 
To these we must be always true. 


Att hail to the banner of the free! 
Hail to our flag of liberty! 

To thee we'll loyal be, and true; 

Then hail the red, the white, the blue! 


Large musical organizations have already 
seized the opportunity to give Peace and 
Victory programs. At one of these the mas- 
sive ‘Te Deum,” by Berlioz, was sung by a 
choir of a thousand voices, in thankfulness 
for the outcome of the war, while a contrast 
was furnished by the rendition of Verdi’s 
“Requiem,” in honor of our dead heroes. 

Another carefully planned program was 
divided into three narts, the first character- 
ized by “‘ Conflict,” the second by “ Victory” 
and the last by “Peace.” A symphony 
orchestra led the performance, the audience 
joining in hymns voicing the sentiments. 

Where community singing is the basis of 
a program, the variety may be introduced 
with solos, duets and quartets. ‘Peace, 
Wonderful Peace,” by E. P. Chipman, 
“Through Pcace to Light,” any of the pleas- 
ing settings of ‘The Lord is My Shepherd,” 
and the popular “‘The Prayer Perfect,” by 
Ervina J. Stenson, with Riley’s charming 
words, are solos whose titles suggest the text. 

The duet, “‘Let Us Have Peace,” by Er- 
nest R. Ball; the quartet, ““My Own United 
States,” from the comic opera ‘‘ When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”’; and the 
chorus entitled ‘The People’s Anthem,” by 
Carl Engel, could be used to advantage. 

The poets have not yet contributed their 
full measure of verses on the subject of 
peace, yet some recent war poems may have 
a rightful place on a Peace Program. ‘“‘A 
Song for Heroes” is one of these, and is the 
work of Edwin Markham, the author of the 
celebrated poem ‘‘The Man With the Hoe.” 
“Give Thanks All Ye People” and ‘The 
Two Banners,” the latter an ode to Democ- 
racy, are suitable recitations. 


YMBOLIC scenes suggesting the past 
four years in tableaux, ending with the 
outlook for the future, could turn the pages 
of history with stirring realism. Each year 
of the war could be indicated by one or more 
pictures preceded by a recitation or song: 

1914: Belgium—Lone figure of a woman 
upholding a tattered Belgian flag. Poem, 
“The Belgian Flag,” by E. Cammaarts. 

1915: France—Joan of Arc, with a sug- 
gested background of a cathedral. Poem, 
“Rheims,” by Margaret Steele Anderson. 

1916: Flanders—A white cross by which 
poppies appear to be growing. A misty 
figure in the background. Poem, “In Flan- 
ders Fields,” by Lieutenant Colonel John 
D. McCrae. 

1917: (a)—Young America. Boy in 
khaki. Poem, ‘‘The Kid Has Gone to the 
Colors,” by William Herschell. 

1917: (b)—Blind man and boy look from 
window. American soldiers, carrying the 


flag, in marching pose, children kneeling at - 


one side. Poem, ‘“‘The Americans Come,” 
by Elizabeth A. Wilbur. 

1918: The Armistice—The nations in con- 
clave,a German signingadocument. Poem, 
“Efficiency,” by Dr. Felix E. Schelling. 

1919: The Future—Symbolic figures of 
the Old World and the New World clasping 
handsin the background, seen dimly through 
a gauze screen, a Confederate and a Union 
soldier in similar pose. 

The “Peace Pipe” may be given as a 
separate performance. This is a musical 
version of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 


The Peace Party 


|» eg decided to give a Fourth of July 

party, the next “decide” was that a 
“Peace Table” could be arranged. At first 
this sounded most gentle and tame, but it 
proved a motif for a very good party. 

The invitations were doves cut from water- 
color paper, cut double so as to open like a 
book. Inside was the following verse: 


This bird of peace is sent to you, 

To tell you of a dream come true. 

You are invited, if you are able, 

To sit with us at a real Peace Table. 
The date is Friday, the hour is eight; 
Hope you can come; now don’t be late. 


The address was written on a small en- 
velope fastened around the dove’s neck. 


4 i dining room was festive with its 
large, round, banquet top table, which 
seated twelve guests. About two feet above 
the table hung the wicker light shade, lined 
with dark-blue crépe paper studded with 
silver stars. This was for the blue field of 
the American flag. From this the stripes, 
seven red and six white, each two inches 
wide, were run to the table’s edge. 

The centerpiece was of three dozen deep 
red roses placed in a wide, low pan. The red 
was significant of the blood shed to obtain 
peace, and from its center there arose a 
white sacrificial lily. Above this hovered the 
white-feathered peace dove. The blue shade 
held in the light and concentrated it upon 
the bird and made it startlingly white. 

At each place was a little nut box made 
from water-color paper, the backs of the 
boxes extending in various water-color de- 
signs. There were four designs, three each 
consisting of Allies’ flags, peace pipes, a 
dove with an olive branch and a patriotic 
girl with a laurel wreath. Each one might 
be different if one has time to make them. 
On the front of the box was the name of the 
guest. The weight of the nuts held the box 
steady. Also at each place was a slip of 
paper decorated with a conventional design 
in gay water colors, bearing conundrums 
pertaining to the “Peace Table.” 


CONUNDRUMS 

(1) Why is it called a ‘‘Peace Table’’? 
Answer: Because the guestsall expect a piece— 
a large piece and a lasting one. 

(2) Why is this a Peace Table? Answer: 
The top is in two parts. 

(3) Who will be the happiest man at the 
Peace Table? Answer: General Bliss. 

(4) Why does the American colored soldier 
like service in Germany? Answer: Because he 
can eat so close to the Rhine. 

(5) What fowl will be most relished at the 
Peace Table? Answer: Turkey. 

(6) What fish would be out of place at the 
Peace Table? Answer: Swordfish. 

(7) What relationship to the Kaiser does our 
President refuse to claim? Answer: Will’s son. 

(8) What weighty matters will be brought 
to the Peace Table? Answer: The balance of 
power. 


(9) What paper will be barred at the Peace 
Table? Answer: Scrap. 

(10) How should the guests come to the 
Peace Table? Answer: Hungary. 


The menu was quite usual. When the 
white frosted cake was served, a thread was 
pulled that released many tiny silk flags 
placed in the dome covering the light, and 
each person received one. 

The ice cream should be made in a large 
mold in form of the peace dove. Of course, 
the ice cream will be white. Use halves of 
a red cherry for the eyes of the dove. 
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There’s always 
a race for the first slice 
—when it’s homemade! 


And what an appetite real homemade bread gives 
little folks! They love its delicious flavor and there's 
no food so wholesome for them. 


Use Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast when you bake; then 
you ll be sure of good bread. 


Send for booklet 
Magic Yeast Yeast Foam “The «Art of Baking Bread” 
NES : re areas : a. £ 
"] ust the snr as Betas = = SES NORTHWESTERN YEAST CoO. 
except in name SESS aoe cae CHICAGO 
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cream ! 


viting. 


“You'll Like the Taste” 


Toasted “just right” in a new, 
modern plant at Battle Creek, 
Mich.—put up in triple-sealed 
packages to preserve their del- 
icacy. Ask your grocer today. 

Trade Supplied by 

Armour Grain Company 

Chicago 


Also Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals—Oats, 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles and Pancake Flour. 








Summer Appetites- 


Attention ! 


ONDERFULLY tempting, substan- 

tial and satisfying, Armour’s Corn 
Flakes are a totally new kind of corn 
flakes—perfect for cool summer meals. 


Serve them with 
fresh fruit or berries 
and good milk or 


They have a 
sweet, crisp flavor 
all their own that 
makes every mouth- 

‘ful delightfully in- 


ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 






















ARMOUR’S OATS 





















Cook Perfectly in 10 
to 15 Minutes 
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There was a moment of desperate still- 
ness. Even the child was quiet, watching 
him. Private McQuade lifted his head up. 
Under the brown of his skin he had gone 
pale, but his blue gaze did not flinch as it 
traveled to hers and stayed there, steady 
and cool. ‘‘ Well,” said Private McQuade, 
“T don’t mind admitting it. The bank is 
dead right.” 

“Then” —her voice stifled—“‘ my brother 
didn’t make those investments at all?” 

“You are using,” he corrected her, “‘the 
wrong word. I never made it plural. I said 
he took out ashare in a raw concern. Well, 
he did. He took a share, on faith, in me.” 

She turned from him, hiding her wet eyes. 

“T told you what I was,” said Private 


McQuade, ‘“‘a—a kind of a bounder. I just , 


went about on this old planet without giv- 
ing an account of myself to anybody. There 
wasn’t anybody who cared. My mother— 
well, she went out when I was a small_kid, 
like a candle, burned out with work and 
trouble, and from that time her son didn’t 
matter.” He stopped. “Then I was tagged 
for the other side. Do you know how I went 
there? Just like-a bale of goods that’s tum- 
bled on shipboard, or a sheep in a herd. A 
black sheep,” he added; he was speaking to 
her with a certain desperate honesty. 


“‘T WAS put in a company with a little 
clerk from New York, your brother. 
He’d lived all his life in a stuffy office, bend- 
ing over books; and his chest—well, it was a 
kind of pity to hear him breathe sometimes. 
But he kept on drawing the breath of God. 
His fingers would get stiff with cold, but 
he’d grip my hand sometimes, there in the 
dark. Gee, how he would grip! He had 
plenty of things to live for, wanted to live, 
and yet could be cheerful about dying in a 
good cause! 

“Well, he went West. And I came back 
after one or two more months of it and got 
my back salary and my discharge papers. 
But do you think I was the same man that 
went away? As God hears me,” said Pri- 
vate James McQuade, ‘‘the U. S. Army and 
that little thin-chested clerk had made me 
another kind of man.” He stopped, and 
then went on, with a curious quietness. 


“Tf I chose,” said Private McQuade, “to 
keep this little house with a light in the win- 
dow, and that little garden growing, and 
worry away from a girl who was doing the 
bravest thing she knew—if I chose to ticket 
the first decent deed I ever did in twenty- 
eight years and call it by a number of four 
figures—well, God knows I’m paying right 
now for the right. It has paid a dividend,” 
said Private McQuade hoarsely. ‘It’s been 
paying one right along—to me!” 


HE HAD ended. He turned slowly and 
crossed to the window and stared out 
into the busy little street. And after a 
minute of pause, she went over, too and 
reached down, as the child had once reached 
up, for his big hand. ” 

“T shall carry that number,” she said, “as 
long as I live, in my heart”’; and she re- 
peated it softly, alittle brokenly: “‘ Number 
4.302!” 

And then she broke it tohim gently: ‘‘ But 
don’t you see it can’t go on?” 

He didn’t look at her. “Do you mean 
that for me it’s Seattle?” 

She shook her head. “Oh, I hope not! 
The garden would miss you now, and baby 
and I.” It suddenly sent her into faintness, 
the knowledge of what it would mean, not 
to have him coming to them ever again. 

Private McQuade turned. “God knows,” 
he said, “‘I don’t want to go. God knows I’d 
like to stay and—well, look out for you.” 
The old phrase fell from him a little un- 
steadily. 

She was looking at him now; and then, all 


at once, her eyes fell, a delicate flush crept - 


into her cheeks, up to her forehead, and 
faded. ; 

“‘If—if you could plan for it,” he stum- 
bled, “in some other way—the way of my 
having a right to it, and to you—if you 
could plan it so that you could grow used to 
the thought of ——” 

And then suddenly she had raised his big 
hand to her cheek, held it so. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘don’t you see it that I 
know now why my brother did? Don’t you 
see it—that it wouldn’t be difficult, that it 
is quite, quite easy, for me to love you, 
James, already?” 





Made From Men’s Suits, Too, 
Were These Smart Tailor-Mades 


AVE you a brother or a husband who 
has just discarded his uniform and 
tried to get into the suits he wore 

before he sailed away, only to find they 
were several sizes too small? Well, here are 
two ways in which you can use them in 
making dresses for yourself; and if you are 
as skillful at conniving 
as the two women who 
made the dresses illus- 
trated here, even the 
former owners will be 
slightly incredulous of 
your achievement. 
The good - looking 
tailored dress on the 
left was made by com- 
bininga man’s blue coat 
with a dark-gray-and- 
white-striped suit, and 
the result more than 
justified the use of the 
striped suit, which was 
in a fairly good condi- 
tion,so that the striped 
material was used on 
the right side. The 
trousers were utilized 
for the skirt panels, 
,. frontand back, and the 
Made FromaMan’s side fronts of the coat 
Striped Suit and for the side sections of 
Blue Coat the skirt, with the patch 
pockets at the top. 
To make the trim-fitting bodice, the vest 
itself was used, and an extra buttonhole 
and button were sewed in between each of 
the original ones, to give a smarter finish. 


PORTION of the fronts of the blue coat 
was cut in a wide band and fitted in a 
square outline, and striped material inserted 
for the underarm section of the front of the 
bodice, extending up into the shoulder, and 
the sleeves of the striped coat were used, 
refitted closely. Striped material was used 
for the back of the waist and blue cuffs 
were added to the sleeves. 

In making the skirt the striped trousers 
and coat fronts were used in conjunction 
with the fronts and a portion of the back of 
the plain blue coat, which formed a knee- 
length panel front and back, and a deep 





yoke around to the center back gore was 
made of the striped material. 

A yard of plaid material, in dull harmo- 
nizing colors, which would intensify the 
color of the brown cheviot of the man’s suit, 
was chosen for the extra fabric required 
to complete the dress illustrated below. 
The material was. washed in warm soap- 
suds and pressed under heavy canvas, so 
as to avoid the slick look pressed woolens 
so often have. The cut-in pockets of the 
jacket were obviated by the use of darts 
ending in embroidered arrowheads, Addi- 
tional buttonholes were made and new 
buttons added. The sleeves were refitted 
snugly, and narrow turn-back cuffs of the 
plaid and buttons and buttonholes gave a 
nice finish at the wrists. As buttons in back 
are a smart feature of many of the newest 
dresses, buttons 
with blind button- 
holes were used 
down the center 
back to conceal the 
center seam. 


N UTILIZING 

a man’s suit for 
a woman’s dress, as 
the trousers must 
be depended upon 
to furnish the sur- 
plus of material for 
the skirt, the skirt 
is bound to be a 
more difficult prob- 
lem than the waist. 
In this instance the 
trousers legs were 
turned upside down 
for the side, front 
and back panels, 
measuring ten 
inches at the top 
and twelve at the 
bottom, with two- 
inch plaits on each side, under which the 
panels were joined to the plaid material at 
each side of the front and in back. 

A white silk lining, a narrow plaid collar, 
a buckled belt and two white piqué chemi- 
settes, made to snap in position, completed 
this good-looking one-piece dress. 





Brown Cheviot Suit 
Eked Out With a 
Yard of Plaid 
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Armstron¢ 


HE deft use of blue and brown is a striking 
feature of this dining-room. The varied blues 
of the hangings and chair-seats are most effec- 


| tively contrasted with the rich, warm brown 


tones of the walls, furnishings and floor. 


The floor is Armstrong’s Plain Brown 
Linoleum. It is in perfect harmony with every- 
thing else in the room. It supplies no little 
part of the air of charm and cordial hospitality. 
And, from every practical standpoint, it is a 
real, permanent floor—a splendid base for 
fabric rugs. 


Occasional waxing will keep it in fine con- 
dition. It will never require refinishing. It will 
give long, economical service, both because 
of the natural durability of linoleum and be- 
cause the purchaser wisely had the linoleum 
cemented down by the merchant’s expert. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum can also be had in 
an attractive assortment of patterned designs, 
including the Jaspé and Parquetry Inlaids 
(both with the colors running clear through to 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
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the back), and printed carpet and matting 
effects. 

The war has brought Europe and America 
together in many desirable ways. Why 
shouldn’t we adopt the sensible European 
custom of linoleum floors for every room in 
the house? 

Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood 
flour and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on bur- 
lap. Genuine linoleum always has a burlap 
back, is flexible and not easy to tear. Be sure 
that you get it. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s 
Linoleum by name. The name, Armstrong's 
Linoleum, with the Circle A trade mark, ap- 
pears on the back of all genuine goods. There 
is a difference. 


Bureau of Interior Decoration 
This Bureau is in charge of a thoroughly 
trained decorator, who is prepared to give 
personal suggestions about the selection of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum to suit any scheme of 
interior decoration. There is no fee for this 
service. 


Linoleum Department . Lancaster, Pa. 





wm 


Send for this book with de luxe color 
plates of home interiors 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration” was written 
by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art. It suggests how to furnish and deco- 
rate a home so as to bring out the most attractive and livable 
qualities of every room. Sent, together with de luxe color 
plates of fine home interiors, prepared under Mr. Parsons’ 
direction, for twenty cents in stamps, 


s Linoleum 
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‘Makes Friends of Owners” 


NOVO: 


The accumulated experience of more than 600,000 Over- 





land owners is the most important factor that enters 
into the construction of this Overland Model 90. This 
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car will meet your ideals of motor car appearance as is 

E well as your ideals of efficient and dependable service. yes 
= It couples /uxurious riding comfort with power and relli- @ 
‘ »=8 
a, ‘al : 
ability on steep hills and rough roads. It not only has 

| 4 oe . e + > 
Ss stamina for long life but its conveniences and complete ie 
=< ° . . ° 
Al equipment make every mile of motoring enjoyable. Its <S 
= low price is made possible by our, facilities for volume 
2 tis = 
S production which public appreciation of Overland Cars x 
S has built up. The present demand is tremendous, ia 
i , as 
= WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO EG 
OQ Model Ninety, Five Passenger Touring Car, $985; Sedan, $1495; Prices f. 0. b. Toledo vas 
ss Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupés, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars ye 
= Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada Se 
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The Wattlesburg Tennis Champion 


would gaze at it, take a short stroll over 
to the bulletin board where the entry lists for 
the tournament were displayed, look among 
the new names for any possible champion, 
and then back to the prizes to regard the 
massive bowl with rapacious eyes. To be 
sure, the trophy could only be held for one 
year by the winner, and had to be won three 
successive years to become the permanent 
property of any player. 

One Henry Claxton had already two legs 
on the cup, but the fact that Claxton had 
arrived and announced himself in good con- 
dition to win the prize for the third time 
caused Gil little uneasiness. He had watched 
Claxton at practice and, as he confidently 
announced to Irene: “I have Claxton’s 
number and then some. Oh, boy!” 

There were several incidents which Gil 
frankly admitted he could not understand. 
One was that when he asked one of the ten- 
nis committee if Arthur Dunne was not 
going to enter the singles, the committeeman 
said he presumed not, as Claxton had already 
won the cup twice and it would hardly be 
Dunne’s idea of etiquette to cut in and rob 
Claxton of the final possession of the cup. 
Kent nodded his approval; but the ethics of 
Dunne were pains sr om beyond his ken. 
Another incident that Kent could not under- 
stand was that, although the entries were 
supposed to close two days previous to the 
opening day of the tournament, people went 
on scratching down their names up to the 
very moment the various events were started. 
However, Gil was highly pleased with the 
laxity of the rules, as he had met with con- 
siderable difficulty in finding suitable part- 
ners for the men’s and the mixed doubles. 


OT that Kent could not have found 

plenty of partners for both events, be- 
cause his prowess had been quickly recog- 
nized, but Gil wanted partners that would 
practically guarantee the winning of the cups. 
Indeed, if the term “‘mug hunter” had not 
been coined long ago, it would have been in- 
vented for Gil’s especial benefit. However, 
as the time drew near when it was necessary 
to make his entry for the men’s doubles, he 
finally decided on a youth who played a 
most excellent game, and their prospects 
looked at least as rosy as any of the other 
contestants. 

But the choosing of the lady to share the 
honors in the mixed doubles was a far more 
difficult task. There were only two or three 
really good players and they had already 
chosen their partners. Indeed, it was not 
until the tournament was under way and the 
men’s and women’s singles had been started, 
that Gil met his tennis helpmate. 


The evening, just previous to the first 


round of the women’s singles, a very large, 
dark-eyed, dashing lady approached the 
hotel desk and registered ee name and 
home town as Margarita Aquilera Zaragoza, 
Merida, Yucatan. To the habitual loungers 
about the lobby, the appearance of the new- 
comer created no little excitement. She was 
fairly youthful and there was a wealth of 
beauty in the big black eyes; and the si- 
gnora carried herself proudly and with a lithe 
and sinuous grace that was most captivating, 
especially to the sterner sex who, being off 
on a holiday, were perhaps less stern than 
was their wont. 

Later in the evening, when the dark-eyed 
beauty had reappeared (now clad in black 
and ropes of pearls), she inquired of the clerk 
if it were too late to enter the ladies’ singles. 
On being informed that there was still ample 
time, she put down her name on the entry 
list and incidentally informed the clerk she 
was the lady champion of Yucatan. 

With the invisibility and the rapidity of 
a wireless message, the news was flashed 
throughout the hotel; and when Madame 
Zaragoza entered the dining room in her 
décolleté gown, her pearls and her raven 
hair incrusted with diamonds, she was re- 
ceived with a tense if silent interest. Her 
personality was evidently that of the dark- 
eyed beauty about whose person is invari- 
ably somewhere concealed a stiletto, but 
how much tennis knowledge one had to 
have to be the lady champion of Yucatan 
no one could even venture a guess. 


ie WAS the early bird that caught the 
mysterious worm. The next morning Kent 
was one of the first arrivals at the courts, 
and no sooner had he seen the Southern 
beauty practicing with the club professional 
than he laid immediate plans to ensnare her 
for his partner. Through the “pro” this 
was easily arranged and Gil’s mind was at 
rest, happy in the thought that the cup for 
the mixed doubles was as surely his as if 
packed away ‘in his trunk. 

To have asked Irene to be his partner had 
no more occurred to Kent than it had to his 
wife. In Irene’s eyes, the Bahama tourna- 
ment was altogether too grand an affair for 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


her to consider in any other light than that 
of a mere onlooker. As a matter of fact, she 
played a far better game than some of the 
women who had entered, but then Irene was 
always conscious that they belonged to the 
hotel set, which, although not a very exclu- 
sive and indeed rather an elastic circle, was 
nevertheless one into which she and her hus- 
band had never broken. To be sure, Gil had 
met a number of people through his tennis, 
but for some reason these acquaintanceships 
never seemed to go beyond the courts, and 
he and Irene still spent a large part of their 
time at the boarding house. 


NCE the tournament was in full swing, 

events hurried with great rapidity—that 
is, events that meant much in the life of Gil 
Kent. In the second round of the singles, 
he drew Claxton, and Claxton uncovered a 
game which Gil had never seen the two-time 
champion show in practice nor of which he 
had ever read in any book or magazine arti- 
cle yet published on the subject of tennis. 
In two brief sets Claxton had eliminated Gil 
and left the Wattlesburg champion breath- 
less, and as surprised as a startled fawn of 
the virgin forest. 

One would imagine that Gil’s ignominy 
was complete and had reached its lowest 
depth; but not at all, because the second 
act of the tragedy took place that very same 
afternoon. In the very first round of the 
doubles, Irene sat on the edge of a wicker 
chair on the side lines and saw her husband 
meet with a most inglorious defeat. Unlike 
Claxton, Gil’s youthful partner not only 
failed to show better tennis than he had in 
the practice games, but apparently had for- 
gotten everything he had ever known about 
the game and smashed the ball out of court 
with a persistency and abandon that threat- 
ened the life and limb of every onlooker. 
For a while Gil played his usually excellent 
game and then he lost his head, tried to 
cover both courts, collided several times 
with his frenzied partner, and only succeeded 
in hastening the painful end. 

One of two spectators who sat next to 
Irene remarked to his girl friend: “It’s a 
Waterloo.” 

And in reply the girl friend said: “I 
never quite underst the meaning of the 
word holocaust, but I should say it looks to 
me like a holocaust.” 


+ atmosphere in the Kents’ room that 
evening at the boarding house could not 
well be described as joyous. Indeed, the only 
elements that saved the situation from pure 
tragedy were Irene’s youthful courage and 
the fact that Gil’s mind had been too thor- 
oughly stunned to understand whether he 
had been run over by a taxicab or just 
kicked by a mule. The future seemed to 
hold no hope, but Irene tried to cheer him 
with the thought that the mixed doubles 
were to begin on the morrow, and that, part- 
nered by the champion of Yucatan, he could 
not fail to win. Indeed, after dinner was 
over, on the ground that he must show him- 
self a true sport, she even induced him to 
take her to the hotel. 

Slowly they threaded their way through 
the crowds of merrymakers and at last found 
a deserted corner in the ballroom, where, in 
spite of Irene’s efforts, they sat looking for 
all the world like two hopeless, helpless souls 
marooned on an island where a boat might 
be shipwrecked but never pass. 

The evening was well on its way and the 
gloom of the Kents was no less evident, when 
Arthur Dunne wandered into the ballroom 
and caught sight of the unhappy pair. True 
to his word, Dunne had devoted himself to 
golf, and was wholly ignorant of how the 
tournament was going, and therefore he was 
quite sincere when he greeted Kent with a 
cheery: “How about tennis? You won your 
games, I hope?” 

To the smiling Dunne, Kent turned a for- 
lorn, disgusted countenance. “Won,” he 
said. “I got put out—singles and doubles.” 

“That’s pretty rough,” Dunne laughed, 
“‘two in one day.” Then he turned to Irene: 
‘And what luck did you have?” 

Irene blushed and with some little diffi- 
culty announced that she had not entered 
any of the events. 

‘But you’re surely playing with your hus- 
band in the mixed doubles?” Dunne asked. 
“‘That’s the least a good wife can do.” 

Dunne’s question only seemed to add to 
Irene’s confusion, and Dunne noticed that 
Kent’s gloomy look had given way to one of 
extreme embarrassment. “Well, no,” Gil 
stammered: “I’m playing with Madame 
Zaragoza, the Yucatan champion, and a 
very good player. You see, Irene, my wife, 
doesn’t play a great deal. I-——” 

“Why,” Dunne interrupted, “she told 
me she always played in your local tourna- 
ment, and was invariably put out the first 
round. Of course such persistency made a 


deep impression on me. Also I saw Mrs. 
Kent playing the other day with you, and she 
plays a perfectly good game—quite as good, 
I'll wager, as the champion of Timbuktu or 
wherever your partner comes from.” For a 
moment Dunne hesitated as if to be sure 
that he had properly grasped the situation; 
and then, after one more hasty glance at the 
young couple before him, he was apparently 
convinced that his conclusions were correct 
and, speaking to Irene, said: “I wish you’d 
play with me. I used to be pretty good 
a few years ago.” 

“With—with you?” Irene stammered. 

“But I understood, Mr. Dunne,” Kent 
broke in, “that you weren’t going to play in 
the tournament at all.” 

“T wasn’t,” Dunne said, smiling genially 
at the wild-eyed Gil, ‘but Mrs. Kent has 
changed my mind. * What do you say, Mrs. 
Kent? Please say ‘yes’ and we’ll go over to 
the desk now and put in our entry. The 
floor’s so crowded with dancers we’d better 
waltz over to the door. You stay here, 
Kent. We'll be back in a few minutes.” 


Fs AN inconceivably brief space of time 
the news that Arthur Dunne was to play 
in the mixed doubles had become the one 
topic of conversation throughout the big 
hotel; and the imparter of the news always 
added: ‘And who do you think with? Why 
a Mrs. Kent, the wife of that strange man, 
Mr. Kent.” 

From her happy, but obscure life, Irene 
suddenly found herself dragged into the 
white rays of the Bahama limelight. Wher- 
ever she and Dunne played there followed 
the crowd, but after the first set Irene’s 
nervousness, which was at first painfully ap- 
parent, disappeared and in time she rather 
enjoyed being surrounded by the wall of 
smiling, sympathetic faces. Dunne was not 
only much the best player she had ever seen, 
but she had never had a partner who proved 
so considerate, cena or helpful. He 
seemed to be always at her side, whispering 
words of encouragement or advice and with 
the inspiration of his superlative game before 
her she found herself playing a much better 
game than she ever had before. 

For three days, she and Dunne fought 
their way toward the finals, and on the 
neighboring courts Kent and the champion 
of Yucatan ended each day with a victory. 
It was the general belief that these pairs 
would meet in the finals and in this particu- 
lar case the predictions came true. To Irene 
the idea was immensely amusing, but to Gil 
it was a matter of grave importance. 

“Don’t worry, Gil,” she said to him the 
night before they met in the great game, 
“we haven’t a chance. My partner is all 
right, but that Zaragoza woman can play 
circles all around my game.” 

“You don’t mind then if I try to win?” 
he asked. “TI couldn’t face the Wattlesburg 
crowd if I went back without one cup in my 
kit. Just imagine what a fool I’d look after 
that farewell banquet they gave me.” 


ITH the tips of her fingers, Irene blew 

her husband a kiss. ‘‘ Dearold Gil,’’ she 
laughed, “‘we who are about to die, salute 
you. Go to it. To-morrow at ten o’clock is 
the hour when friendship ceases. Personally 
I would hate to see you beaten, but look out 
for Dunne. I have an idea he has some 
tricks he hasn’t shown.” 

Kent turned a trifle pale, blinked his eyes 
several times at his wife, and asked just 
what she meant. 

“T don’t really know myself, but he asked 
me yesterday if I had ever seen prize- 
fighting tactics used in tennis. He didn’t 
even — when I asked him, but just 
said such tactics were crude and only to be 
used in a case of last resort.” 

“My heaven,” Gil exclaimed. “He 
wouldn’t jump over the net and strike me, 
would he? It’s against the rules. The referee 
wouldn’t let him.” 

Irene’s answer was a long, low peal of 
merry laughter. 

The game began under a cloudless sky 
and a hot sun. As it was the last of the 
finals to be played and the last opportunity 
to see the famous Dunne in action, the 
championship court was surrounded by row 
after row of tennis lovers and many others 
who came just because they always followed 
the crowd. The gay sports clothes of the 
women, the white flannels of the men 
backed by the high screens of the tennis field 
covered with pink and crimson hibiscus, 
presented a scene of such beauty that even 
the players could not well fail to be thrilled 
by the brilliant loveliness of its color. 

As the game started, the chattering of the 
big crowd suddenly ceased, and thereafter 
the silence was broken only by the droning 
voice of the score keeper and an occasional 
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This can’t happen 
if you use only 


GOOD@LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


in canning fruits and vegetables by 
the“Cold Pack” Method. Theserings 
are thick, strong and elastic, made 
especially tostand thelongboiling of 
the“Cold Pack” process. These rings 
are never sold under any other brand. 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are stand- 
ard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal 
and other fruit jars. 


Our booklet, “Cold Pack Canning,” teaches 
you the “Cold Pack” Method and gives many 
delicious recipes. Send a 3c stamp for it today. 
If your grocer doesn’t keep GOOD LUCK 
RINGS, send 15c in stamps for a sample dozen. 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 














A 
Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stgps and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 











The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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In Milk—Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded— 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


It is light and airy, 
crisp and flavory. 
Every food cell is 
blasted, so digestion 
is easy and complete. 


Puffed Wheat in 
milk offers children 
the two greatest 
foods in existence, in 
their most enticing 
form. , 


On Berries—Puffed Rice 


Mix Puffed Rice with your morning berries. That 
flavor blends best with fruit. 


The grains are like 
bubbles. They crush 
at a touch. The fla- 
vor is like toasted 
nut meats. 


When you learn 
what Puffed Rice 
adds to berries you'll 
be sorry that you 
went so long with- 
. out it. 


On Ice Cream—Corn Puffs 


Corn Puffs are sweet pellets of corn hearts, puffed 
to airy, flaky glob- 
ules with a nut-like 
taste. 


There was never 
a garnish so delight- 
ful on ice cream. 


These fragile tid- 
bits seem to melt 
away with the 
cream, and they add 
to it the flavor of 
super-toasted corn. 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c, Except in Far West 














At Breakfast 


Serve with cream and 
sugar or with melted butter. 





At Play Time 


Crisp and lightly butter for 
children to eat like peanuts. 





In Candy 


Use Puffed Rice to make 
an airy, nutty fudge. 


Use these thin-walled, 
toasted wafers in your soup. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Sole Makers ; 3131 



































The Wattlesburg Tennis 
Champion 
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burst of applause from the gallery. For the 
first few games the score ran evenly enough. 
Kent was nervous and his partner was evcn 
more so, and Dunne was quick to take ad- 
vantage of this temporary weakness of his 
opponents and with all his strength and 
knowledge played for this first set as if it 
were the deciding one. 

The match was the best two out of three 
sets, and Dunne knew that, if Kent and the 
Yucatan champion played their normal 
game, Irene and himself were easily out- 
classed. His only hope lay in the remote 
chance that the nervousness of his opponents 
might last through the second set, and he 
knew that this chance was very remote. At 
the end of the eighth game the score was 
four all. The ninth, through good playing 
and good luck, went to Dunne and Irene, 
and the tenth brought the serve to Dunne. 
It took him just four balls to win the game 
and set, but no one appreciated the unhappy 
fact better than Dunne himself that his 
serve only came around once in every four 
games. 


& THEY changed courts Irene’s eyes 
fairly glistened with excitement and 
happiness. ‘‘You’re doing fine,’”? Dunne 
whispered to her; “all you’ve got to do 
now is to keep steady.” 

But as a matter of fact Dunne feared 
that they had shot their bolt, and it re- 
quired only the first few games of the second 
set to prove that his fears were logical and 
about to come true. Kent seemed to have 
recovered entirely from his nervousness, and 
his dark-eyed partner played with a dash 
and brilliancy that carried everything before 
her. With her nerve gradually slipping from 
her, Irene tried to help her partner stem the 
onrush of her opponents, but she, too, now 
knew that it was hopeless. 

In a. dazed way she heard the official 
scorer with a fearful monotony calling out 
“Kent wins,” and then in an incredibly 
short space of time she realized that the set 
was over and that she and Dunne had lost it 
by the ignominious score of six—one. The 
joyous look in her eyes had fled completely, 
and mutely and sorrowfully she looked up at 
the smiling face of her partner. 

“Now that we’ve enjoyed our vacation,” 
he laughed, “‘we’ll get back to work.” 

But in spite of Dunne’s heroic efforts the 
third and deciding set promised to be a 
repetition of the second. With painful regu- 
larity Kent and Madame Zaragoza pro- 
ceeded to run out four games, while Irene 
and Dunne only succeeded in winning the 
one in which the latterserved. The situation 
was indeed ominous. Dunne had played a 
brilliant, masterful game and Irene had done 
her best, but her best was not good enough; 
and it was evidently Gil who was to carry 
back the cup and place it in the niche that 
was waiting for it over the fireplace of the 
Wattlesburg Country Club. 

It was Madame Zaragoza’s serve, and Gil 
was playing fairly close to the net. As Irene 
passed Dunne she slightly shrugged her 
shoulders and made a rather sad effort to 
smile at her partner. “I’m sorry,” she whis- 
pered. 

Dunne stopped and shook his head. “‘ Not 
at all,” he said; “we haven’t started the 
prize-fighting game yet. Just watch me try 
it on now with a cross-eyed variation.” 


S HE took his stand to receive the first 
ball he gave a hitch to his trousers, 


smiled at Madame Zaragoza and nodded ° 


that he was ready. Dunne returned the ball 
swiftly to the server, and well to her right 
so as to force its return to himself. Back 
it came high and not far from the net. 

Kent should have gone back, but he fol- 
lowed Dunne’s eyes and saw that they were 
fixed on Madame Zaragoza. The Wattles- 
burg champion stood tense and his eyes half 
turned toward his partner. Slowly the ball 
descended toward Dunne, whose stand and 
the direction of his eyes showed that he was 
about tosmash it in the direction of Madame 
Zaragoza. But at the last fraction of a sec- 
ond, with his eyes still on Zaragoza, the face 
of Dunne’s racquet suddenly turned and 
with the deadly velocity of a bullet the ball 
shot straight at Kent. 

It was a well-nigh perfect execution of the 
cross-eyed play, and the only criticism one 
could make against it was that had not Gil 
got in its way the ball would have gone fifty 
yards out of court. But, as Dunne intended, 
Gil was in its way, and it had much the 
same effect on the Wattlesburg hero as if 
a Jeffries in his palmiest days had 

nded fairly on the young man’s solar 
plexus. 

Kent gave a howl and, doubling up like 
a jackknife, took a few mincing and highly 
amusing steps in an effort to recover his 


breath. Dunne ran to the net and offered 
his most profuse apologies, but Gil was too 
dazed to hear him and Madame Zaragoza 
met the famous Dunne smile with black 
scowls of rage. 

Apparently but little discomfited by the 
coldness with which his apologies were re- 
ceived, Dunne sidled over to Irene. “You 
see,” he whispered, “‘you first take away 
their breath and then you hand them the 
knock-out wallop.” 

“Please, please, Mr. Dunne,” Irene 
begged, “‘you’re not going to injure him.” 

“No, no,” Dunne said, “not permanently; 
just enough for us to run out the set.” 

When Kent had recovered his breath the 
game went on; but the Wattlesburg cham- 
pion, very pale and nervous, kept cautiously 
away from thenet—that is, whenever Dunne 
happened to be near the other side of it. 
With their temporary advantage, Irene and 
Dunne ran the game to vantage; and at this 
point Dunne at last got the opportunity for 
which he was waiting. Madame Zaragoza 
lobbed the ball to Dunne, who was close to 
the net and in perfect position for a smash. 
Thinking only of his personal safety, Kent 
backed to the base line, but to his surprise 
instead of smashing the ball Dunne let it 
drop with the evident intention of waiting 
for the bounce, and then, with both his op- 
ponents on the base line, dropping it just 
over the net. 

In any case this was the way that Kent 
figured the play and, entirely forgetting his 
recent adding be made a mad rush for the 
net. 


UNNE coolly waited until the ball had 

bounded to the proper height and then, 
taking careful aim at the oncoming Gil, with 
a fearful force and an unerring direction he 
smashed it in a straight line at the right arm 
of his antagonist. 

“Wow!” screamed Gil, dropping his 
racket and dancing about the court. 

The ball had hit him fairly on the funny 
bone and his arm hung limp and useless. 
Madame Zaragoza paced up and down the 
base line like an: enraged caged tigress. 
“Murderer, murderer!” she hissed. 

The crowd was too well-bred to laugh 
aloud, but the men turned away from the 
courts, the women stuffed their handker- 
chiefs into their mouths, and the referee’s 
chair rocked so that it nearly fell off the 
stand. 

“Shall we proceed?” demanded Zaragoza 
of her partner; “or do you fear for your 
very life?” 

After Kent had massaged his injured arm 
for some time, he decided to take a chance 
and proceed. 

However, it would have been perhaps as 
well had he stopped then, for his arm was 
numb and useless and his nerve had left him 
entirely. Madame Zaragoza alternately 
mumbled strange oaths in an unknown 
tongue and encouraged her partner to a 
greater effort, but it was all quite futile. In 
six brief games Irene and Dunne ran out the 
set and won the match and the mixed- 
doubles championship of the Bahamas. 

Irene and Madame Zaragoza went through 
the usual form of shaking hands, but when 
Dunne approached Kent the latter osten- 
tatiously resumed massaging his injured 
funny bone. 

“T’ve read a lot of books on tennis,” he 
said to Dunne, “‘but I never yet read any- 
thing about that rough stuff.” 

“There’s another thing that you appar- 
ently never read,’”’ Dunne said, still using 
the famous smile, “‘ probably because no one 
ever thought it was necessary to write it.” 

““What’s that?’”’ demanded Kent. 

“Tt’s just a tennis tradition that a man 
always at least asks his wife to play with 


‘ him and doesn’t leave her on the side lines.” 


tT was a grand dinner that night 
at the hotel, given to the tennis players, 
and Irene sat on Dunne’s right and was su- 
premely happy; and later, at the dance, she 
at least shared the honors with the dark- 
eyed, décolletée Zaragoza. 

It was very late when Irene and Gil 
climbed slowly up the hill that led to their 
boarding house. 

“Trene,” said Gil, “will you play with me 
in the Wattlesburg championship next sum- 
mer?” 

“T will not,” said Irene, “because I love 
you. Never again for little Irene. All the 
rest of my life I’m going to remember this 
day, and those rows and rows of pretty girls 
about the court, and the flowers and the 
palms and the cheers, and the blue sky and 
the Dunne smile. No, Gil, I’ve had happi- 
ness enough at tennis for one girl, and I’m 
going to grow old sitting on the side lines 
watching you win cups and things.” 












































She visited the attic that afternoon at 
four, when it was again neat, clean, orderly, 
smelling of soap and sunshine. Standing 
there in the center of the big room, freshly 
napped, smartly coiffed, blue-serged, trim, 
the very concentrated essence of modern- 
ity, she eyed with stern deliberation the 
funeral wheat wreath in its walnut frame; 
the trunks; the chests; the boxes all 
shelved and neatly inscribed with their 
“H’s Fshg Tckl” and “Blk Nt Drs,” 

“Barbaric!” she said aloud, though she 
stood there alone. “Medieval! Mad! It 
has got to be stopped. Slavery!” After 
which she went downstairs and picked 
golden glow for the living-room vases and 
scarlet salvia for the bowl in the dining 
room. 

Still, as one saw Mrs. Brewster’s tired 
droop at supper that night, there is no 
denying that there seemed some justifica- 
tion for Pinky’s volcanic remarks. 

Hosea Brewster announced, after supper, 
that he and Fred were going to have a 
session with the furnace; she needed going 
over in September before they began firing 
up for the winter. 

“T’ll go down with you,” said Pinky. 

“No, you stay up here with mother. 
You'll get all ashes and coal dust.” 

But Pinky was firm. ‘“Mother’s half 
dead. She’s going straight up to bed, after 
that darned old attic. I’ll come up to tuck 
you in, mummy.” 


ND though she did not descend to the 
cellar until the overhauling process was 
nearly completed she did come down in 
time for the last of the scene. She perched 
at the foot of the stairs and watched the 
two men, 'overalled, sooty, tobacco-wreathed 
and happy. When, finally, Hosea Brewster 
knocked the ashes out of his stubby black 
pipe, dusted his sooty hands together briskly 
and began to peel his overalls, Pinky came 
forward. 

She put her hand on his arm. “Dad, I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Careful there. Better not touch me. 
I’m all dirt. G’night, Fred.” 

“Listen, dad. Mother isn’t well.” 

He stopped then, with one overall leg off 
and the other on, and looked at her. “Huh? 
What d’you mean—isn’t well? Mother.” 
His mouth was open. His eyes looked 
suddenly strained. 

“This house—it’s killing her. She could 
hardly keep her eyes open at supper. It’s 
too much for her. She ought to be enjoying 
herself—like other women. She’s a slave to 
the attic and all those huge rooms. And 
you’re another.” 

“Me?” feebly. 

“Yes. A slave to this furnace. You said 
yourself to Fred, just now, that it was all 
worn out, and needed new pipes or some- 
thing—I don’t know what. And that coal 
was so high it would be cheaper using dollar 
bills for fuel. Oh, I know you were just being 
funny. But it was partly true. Wasn’t it? 
Wasn’t it?” 

“Yeh, but listen here, Paula.” He never 
called her Paula unless he was terribly 
disturbed. “About mother—you said ” 

“You and she ought to go away this 
winter—not just for a trip, but to stay. 
You”’—she drew a long breath and made 
the plunge—“‘you ought to give up the 
house.” 

“Give up 

“Permanently. Mother and you are 
buried alive here. You ought to come to 
New York to live. Both of you will love it 
when you are there for a few days. I don’t 
mean to come to a hotel. I mean to take a 
little apartment, a furnished apartment at 
first, to see how you like it—two rooms 
and kitchenette, like a playhouse.” 

Hosey Brewster looked down at his own 
big bulk. Then around the great furnace 
room. “Oh, but listen si 

“No, I want you to listen first. Mother’s 
worn out, I tell you. It isn’t as if she were 
the old-fashioned kind; she isn’t. She loves 
the theaters, and pretty hats, and shoes 
with buckles, and lobster, and concerts.” 





” 








E BROKE in again: “Sure; she likes 
’em for change. But for a steady 
diet —— Besides, I’ve got a business to’tend 
to. My gosh! I’ve got a business to Fe 
“You know perfectly well that Wetzler 
practically runs the whole thing—or could, 
if you’d let him.” Youth is cruel like that, 
when it wants its way. 

He did not even deny it. He seemed sud- 
denly old. Pinky’s heart smote her a little. 
“Tt’s just that you’ve got so used to this 
great barracks you don’t know how un- 
happy it’s making you. Why, mother said 
to-day that she hated it. I asked about the 
attic—the cleaning and all—and she said 
she hated it.” 

“Did she say that, Paula?” 
“ Yes.” 
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He dusted his hands together, slowly, 
spiritlessly. His eyes looked pained and 
dull. “She did, h’m? You say she did?” 
He was talking to himself, and thinking, 
thinking. 


pa sensing victory, left him. She 
ran lightly up the cellar stairs, through 
the first-floor rooms and up to the second 
floor. Her mother’s bedroom door was open. 

A little mauve lamp shed its glow upon 
the tired woman in one of the plump, gray- 
enamel beds. “No, I’m not sleeping. Come 
here, dear. What in the world have you 
been doing in the cellar all this time?” 

“Talking to dad.” She came over and 
perched herself on the side of the bed. She 
looked down at her mother. Then she bent 
and kissed her. Mrs. Brewster looked 
incredibly girlish with the lamp’s rosy glow 
on her face and her hair, warmly brown and 
profuse, rippling out over the pillow. 
Scarcely a thread of gray in it. “You 
know, mother, I think dad isn’t well. He 
ought to go away.” 

As if by magic the youth and glow faded 
out of the face on the pillow. As she sat 
up, clutching her nightgown to her breast, 
she looked suddenly pinched and old. 
“What do you mean, Pinky! Father—but 
he isn’t sick. He ” 

“Not sick. I don’t mean sick exactly. 
But sort of worn out. That furnace. He’s 
sick and tired of the thing; that’s what he 
said to Fred. He needs a change. He ought 
to retire and enjoy life. He could. This 
house is killing both of you. Why in the 
world don’t you close it up, or sell it, and 
come to New York?” 

“But we do. We did. Last winter ——” 

“T don’t mean just for a little trip. I 
mean to live. Take a little two-room apart- 
ment in one of the new buildings—near my 
studio—and relax. Enjoy yourselves. Meet 
new men and women. Live! You're in a 
rut—both of you. Besides, dad needs it. 
That rheumatism of his, with these Wiscon- 
sin winters ——” 

“But California—we could go to Cali- 
fornia for “ 

“That’s only a stop-gap. Get your little 
place in New York all settled, and then run 
away whenever you like, without feeling 
that this great hulk of a house is waiting 
for you. Father hates it; I know it.” 

“Did he ever say so?” 

“Well, practically. He thinks you’re 
fond of it. He e 

Slow steps ascending the stairs—heavy, 
painful steps. The two women listened in 
silence. Every footfall seemcd to empha- 
size Pinky’s words. The older woman 
turned her face toward the sound, her lips 











- parted, her eyes anxious, tender. 


“How tired he sounds,” said Pinky; “and 
old. And he’s only—why, dad’s only fifty- 
eight.” 

“Fifty-seven,” snapped Mrs. Brewster 
sharply, protectingly. 

Pinky leaned forward and kissed her. 
“Good night, mummy dear. You're so 
tired, aren’t you?” 

Her father stood in the doorway. 

“Good night, dear. I ought to be tucking 
you into bed. It’s all turned around, isn’t 
it? Biscuits and honey for breakfast, 
remember.” 

So Pinky went off to her own room (sans 
“slp cov”’) and slept soundly, dreamlessly, 
as does one whose work is well done. 


‘to days later Pinky left. She waved 
a good-by from the car platform, a radi- 
ant, electric, confident Pinky, her work well 
done. 

“ Au’voirl The first of November! Every- 
thing begins then. You'll love it. You'll be 
real New Yorkers by Christmas. Now, no 
changing your minds, remember.” 

And by Christmas, somehow, miracu- 
lously, there they were, real New Yorkers; 
or as real and as New York as anyone can be 
who is living in a studio apartment (duplex) 
that has been rented (furnished) from a lady 
who turned out to be from Des Moines. 

When they arrived, Pinky had four 
apartments waiting for their inspection. 
She told them this in triumph, and well she 
might, it being the winter after the war, 
when New York apartments were as scarce 
as black diamonds and twice as costly. 

Father Brewster, on hearing the price, 
emitted a long, low whistle and said: ‘‘ How 
many rooms did you say?” 

“Two—and a-kitchenette, of course.” 

“Well, then, all I can say is the furniture 
ought to be solid gold for that; inlaid with 
rubies and picked out with platinum.” 

But it wasn’t. In fact, it wasn’t solid 
anything, being mostly of a very imperma- 
nent structure and style. Pinky explained 
that she had kept the best for the last. The 


thing that worried Father Brewster was 
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“"DRETTIER dresses—more stylish—better made— 
and for the first time in my life dresses that my 


i friends say have my own individuality in every line. 


And they cost me less than the two I had last season. 
How did I manage? I made them all myself. Besides, 
I’ve made three skirts, half a dozen blouses and all 
the children’s clothing. And a year ago I couldn't 
make a buttonhole!”’ 


Today thousands of women in city, town and country 
are telling practically this same story since learning through 
the Woman’s Institute to make their own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


The Woman’s Institute has developed a wonderful method of 
teaching dressmaking by which you can learn easily and quickly in 
spare time amid the comfort and quiet of your own home surroundings, 
to make waists, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, hats, children’s 
clothes—everything you desire for yourself, your family and others. 


This new plan is so simple 
you start making garments 
at once, so thorough that with- 
out previous experience you 
acquire in a few months right 
at home, the skill of a pro- 
fessional dressmaker. 


Dress Better at 
One-Third the Cost 


You can save two-thirds of 
the money you now spend for 
clothes, or have three times 
as many dresses by learning 
to make them yourself. You 
can have absolutely new 
dresses at merely the cost of 
materials, or can make over 
garments of previous seasons 
into fresh and charming 
dresses in the current styles 
at almost no cost at all. 


You can have better look- 
ing, better fitting, more be- 
coming clothes because you 
will be able to develop styles 
just suited to your own in- 
dividuality, in fabrics and 
colors of your own choosing. 


20,000 Others Have 
Learned Quickly 


There is not the slightest 
doubt about your ability to 
learn. 20,000 women and girls 
in all circumstances and of all 
ages from 12 to 60 have 
proved by the garments they 


they have saved the success 
of the Institute’s method. 


Go in Business as a 
Dressmaker 

The training is so complete 
that you can take up dress- 
making as a profession and 
sew for your friends, secure a 
position or havea shop of your 
own. Hundreds of ambitious 
women and girls have success- 
fully established themselves 
in business through their In- 
stitute courses and now have 
splendid incomes. 


Send Today for 
““Dressmaking Made 
Easy”’ 

You cannot afford to let an- 
other day pass without find- 
ing out about this new plan. 
Simply send the coupon be- 
low or a letter or postal for a 
copy of the Institute’s hand- 
some, 64 page book, “ Dress- 
making Made Easy.” Your 
request will not obligate you 
in any way, but will bring 
you—free—the full story of 
how you can dress better at 
less cost. 








What Delighted 
Students Say 

Mrs. Eric T. Davis, 510 
W. 2ndStreet, Fort Worth, 
Texas, writes: When I 
wear something that I 
have made myself it at- 
tracts the attention of my 
friends and is given the 
highest praise. I think 
your method is really won- 
derful. I like it more and 
more as I proceed. 

Mrs. P. W. Huetson, 
6945 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., writes: I am 
so glad I took up your 
course. I do all my own 
sewing and have three 
children, two boys and a 
girl. I have made all their 
clothes this summer and 
feel very proud of them. 

Mrs. Wm. N. McCon- 
kin, 25 E. Washington 
Street, Paris, Texas, writes: 
For years I have asked my- 
self the question, “* What 
could I do to make a living 
for my invalid daughter 
and myself if lwerethrown 
on my own responsibil- 
ity?’’ Your advertisement 
in Good Housekeeping 
answered my question. 

Miss Elizabeth K. Brad- 
ford, Bel Air, Md., writes: 
I am not only paying for 
my course, but clothing 
myselfand payingallofmy 
other expenses with the 
money I earn with my sewing. 

Miss Rosa H. M. Ellis, 
Charleston, Nevis, British 
West Indies, writes: Let 
me tell you of the beautiful 
work I am doing. I made 
three white voile dresses 
last month; also, six night 
gowns, two petticoats, and 
four corset covers. Last 
week I made a skirt for my 
mother, and she is simply 
delighted with it. Every- 
thingissoeasy now. I meet 
with no difficulties at all. 











| Woman’s Institute, Dept. 38-U, Scranton, Penna. 


|. _. Please send me one of your booklets aud tell me how I can learn 


the subject marked below. 
0) Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking 


O Miilinery 
*) Cooking 








(Specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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AS expressive as your voice 


OUR letter-paper colors the messages you 
write upon it as truly as your voice-tones in- 
dicate the expression you wish them to hold. 
Does the stationery you are using interpret 
your thoughts sympathetically, as a well-modu- 
lated voice, or is it a discordant medium for 
such communicationP 
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The writing paper for particular people 
Whitley ‘Portia 
c4lmonte ‘Natalie 
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Any one of these styles,—Whitley, Almonte, 
Virginia, Natalie, Portia—is in good taste, and 
all of them are continually at your stationer’s. 


All over America 
Wherever you live, there will be no delay 
in getting Highland Linen. Over 17,000 
dealers receive it fresh every month. 

There are Samples— 


For 15 cents we will send a set that you can use, 
with the envelopes illustrated above; also, a 
' little book of our tinted papers. 








EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, PirrsFieLp, Mass. 
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that, no matter at what hour of the day 
they might happen to call on the prospective 
lessor, that person was always feminine and 
hatted. Once it was eleven in the morning. 
Once five in the afternoon. 

“Do these New York women wear hats in 
the house all the time?” demanded Hosea 
Brewster worriedly. “I think they sleep in 
’em. It’s a wonder they ain’t bald. Maybe 
they are. Maybe that’s why. Anyway, it 
makes you feel like a book agent.”’ . 

He sounded excited and tired. “Now, 
father!” said Mrs. Brewster soothingly. 

They were in the elevator that was taking 
them up to the fourth and (according to 
Pinky) choicest apartment. The building 
was what is known asa studio apartment, in 
the West Sixties. The corridors were done 
in red flagstones, with gray-tone walls. The 
metal doors were painted gray. 

Pinky was snickering. ‘‘ Now she'll say: 
‘Well, we’ve been very comfortable here.’ 
They always do. Don’t look too eager.” 

“No fear,” put in Hosey Brewster. 

“Tt’s really lovely. And a real fireplace. 
Everything new and good. She’s asking two 
hundred and twenty-five. Offer her one 
seventy-five. She’ll take two hundred.” 

“You bet she will,’ growled Hosea. 

She answered the door—hatted; hatted 
in henna, that being the season’s chosen 
color. A small dark foyer, overcrowded 
with furniture; a studio living room, bright, 
high-ceilinged, smallish; one entire side was 
window. There were Japanese prints, and a 
baby grand piano, and a lot of tables, and a 
davenport placed the way they do it on the 
stage, with its back to the room and its arms 
to the fireplace, and a long table just behind 
it, with a lamp on it, and books, and a dull 
jar thing, just as you’ve seen it in the 
second-act library. 


OSEA BREWSTER twisted his head 

around and up to gaze at the lofty ceil- 

ing. “ Feel’s if I was standing at the bottom 
of a well,” he remarked. 

But the hatted one did not hear him. 
“No; no dining room,” she was saying 
briskly. “‘ No, indeed. I always use this gate- 
legged table. You see? It pulls out like 
this. You can easily seat six—eight, in 
fact.” 

“Heaven forbid!” in fervent sotto voce 
from Father Brewster. 

“Tt’s an enormous saving in time and 
labor.” 


“The—kitchen!” inquired Mrs. Brew- 


ster. 

The hat waxed playful. “You'll never 
guess where the kitchen is!”” She skipped 
across the room. “You see this screen?” 
They saw it. A really handsome affair, and 
so placed at one end of the room that it 
looked a part of it. “Come here.” They 
came. The reverse side of the screen was 
dotted with hooks, and on each hook hung 
a pot, a pan, a ladle, a spoon. And there 
was the tiny gas range, the infinitesimal ice 
chest, the miniature sink. The whole would 
have been lost in one corner of the Brew- 
ster’s Winnebago china closet. 

“Why, how—how wonderful!” breathed 
Mrs. Brewster. 

“TIsn’t it? So complete—and so conven- 
ient. I’ve cooked roasts, steaks, chops, 
everything right here. It’s just play.” 

A terrible fear seized upon Father Brew- 
ster. He eyed the sink and the tiny range 
with a suspicious eye. “The beds,” he de- 
manded, ‘‘ where are the beds?” 

She opened the little oven door and his 
heart sank. But, “They’re upstairs,” she 
said. ‘This is a duplex, you know.” 

A little flight of winding stairs ended in a 
balcony. The rail was hung with a gay man- 
darin robe. Two more steps and you were 
in the bedroom—a rather breathless little 
bedroom, profusely rose-colored, and with 
whole battalions of photographs in flat 
silver frames standing about on dressing 
table, shelf, desk. The one window faced a 
gray brick wall. 

They took the apartment. And thus 
began a life of ease and gayety for Mr. and 
Mrs. Hosea C. Brewster, of Winnebago, 
Wisconsin. 


INKY had dinner with them the first 
night, and they laughed a great deal, 
what with one thing and another. She sprang 
up to the balcony, and let down her bright 
hair, and leaned over the railing, @ Ja Juliet, 
having first decked Hosey out in a sketchy 
but effective Romeo costume, consisting of a 
hastily snatched up scarf over one shoulder, 
Pinky’s little turban, and a frying pan fora 
lute. Mother Brewster did the Nurse, and 
by the time Hosea began his limping climb 
up the balcony, the turban over one eye and 
the scarf winding itself about his stocky 
legs, they ended by tumbling in a heap of 
tearful laughter. ‘ 
After Pinky left there came upon them, in 
that cozy, little, two-room apartment, a 


feeling of desolation and vastness, and a 
terrible loneliness such as they had never 
dreamed of in the great twelve-room house 
in Winnebago. They kept close to each 
other. They toiled up the winding stairs 
together and stood a moment on the 
balcony, feigning a light-heartedness that 
neither of them felt. 


, lay very still in the little stuffy 
rose-colored room, and the street noises 
of New York came up to them—a loose 
chain flapping against the mud guard of a 
taxi; the jolt of a flat-wheeled Eighth 
Avenue street car; the roar of an L train; 
laughter; the bleat of a motor horn; a piano 
in the apartment next door, or upstairs, or 
down. 

She thought, as she lay there, choking, 
of the great gracious gray-arid-blue room 
at home, many-windowed, sweet-smelling, 
quiet. Quiet! 

He thought, as he lay there, choking, of 
the gracious gray-blue room at home; 
many-windowed, sweet-smelling, quiet. 
Quiet! 

Then, as he had said that night in Sep- 
tember: “Sleeping, mother?” 

“N-no. Not yet. Just dozing off.” 

“It’s the strange beds, I guess. This is 
going to be great though. Great!” 

“My, yes!” agreed Mrs. Brewster 
ninetii. 

They awoke next morning unrefreshed. 
Pa Brewster, back home in Winnebago, al- 
ways whistled mournfully, off key, when he 
shaved. The more doleful his tune the hap- 
pier his wife knew him to be. Also, she had 
learned to mark his progress by this or that 
passage in a refrain. Sometimes he sang, 
too, (also off key), and you heard his genial 
roar all over the house. The louder he 
roared, and the more doleful the tune, the 
happier his frame of mind. Milly Brewster 
knew this. She had never known that she 
knew it. Neither had he. It was just one of 
those subconscious bits of marital knowl- 
edge that make for happiness and under- 
standing. é, 

When he sang “The Dying Cowboy’s 
Lament” and came to the passage, ‘‘Oh, 
take me to the churchyard and lay the sod 
o-o-over me,”’ Mrs. Brewster used to say: 
“Gussie, Mr. Brewster’ll be down in ten 
minutes. You can start the eggs.” 


i THE months of their gay life in Sixty- 
seventh Street, Hosey Brewster never 
once sang ‘The Dying Cowboy’s Lament,” 
nor whistled “In the Sweet By-and-By.” 
No; he whistled not at all, or, when he did, 
gay bits of jazz heard at the theater or in a 
restaurant the night before. He deceived no 
one, least of all himself. Sometimes his 
voice would trail off into nothingness, but 
he would catch the tune and toss it up again, 
heavily, as though it were a physical weight. 

Theaters! Music! Restaurants! Teas! 
Shopping! The gay life! 

“Enjoying yourself, Milly? ’hewouldsay. 

“Time of my life, father.” 

She had her hair dressed in those geomet- 
rical undulations without which no New 
York audience feels itself clothed. They 
saw Pinky less frequently as time went on 
and her feeling of responsibility lessened. 
Besides, the magazine covers took most of 
her day. She gave a tea for her father and 
mother at her own studio, and Mrs. Brew- 
ster’s hat, slippers, gown and manner 
equaled in line, style, cut and texture 
those of any other woman present, which 
rather surprised her until she had talked to 
five or six of them. 

She and Hosey drifted together and com- 
pared notes. “Say, Milly,” he confided, 
“they’re all from Wisconsin—or approxi- 
mately; Michigan, and Minnesota, and 
Iowa, and around. Far’s I can make out 
there’s only one New Yorker, really, in the 
whole caboodle of ’em.” 

“Which one?” 

“That kind of plain little one over there— 
sensible looking, with the blue suit. I was 
talking to her. She was born right here in 
New York, but she doesn’t live here—that 
is, not in the city. Lives in some place in the 
country, in a house.” 

A sort of look came into Mrs. Brewster’s 
eyes. “Is that so? I’d like to talk to her, 
Hosey. Take me over.” 

She did talk to the quiet little woman in 
the plain blue suit. And the quiet little 
woman said: “Oh, dear, yes!” She ignored 
her r’s fascinatingly, as New Yorkers do. 
“We live in Connecticut. You see, you Wis- 
consin people liave crowded us out of New 
York; no breathing space. Besides, how 
can one live here? I mean to say—live. 
And then the children—it’s no place for 
children, grown up or otherwise. I love it— 
oh, yes, indeed. I love it. But it’s too 
difficult.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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When They Grow So Fast— 


“HAT’S when: they are hungry @//the time. You can’t 
‘fill them up.: And you can’t give them sweets all the time. 





Witting 


That’s why the wise mothers have on hand a jar of Beech- BEECH-NUT CLUB SANDWICH 
’ Hot toasted bread Sliced tomato Lettuce 
Nut Peanut Butter to spread on bread, crackers or toast. It’s } ome og SR Sheteadeinn 
as ‘‘filling’’ as sweets, and most mothers think it’s safer. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
: i Beech-Nut P t Butter add sufficient 
It is so nourishing, too. A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- ’ butter to make i spread easily, a pinch of salt and a 
. : : . ash of paprika. Spread the toast lightly with this 
wich equals a glass of full cream milk in strength, heat and mixture, place on ita crap lettuce leaf a slice of crisp 
energy produci ng elements. Béech-Nut bacon, preferably baked, and, on top, a thin 
; ; ; , slice of tomato.- Spread liberally with mayonnaise, 
And wait until you’ve tried some of the good things you can cover with a slice of unbuttered toast, cut in large 
‘ : squares or triangles and serve on individual plates. 
make with it—breads, desserts, soups, croquettes, etc. Recipe by Amy M. Smith, 


ENJOY THIS JULY LUNCHEON 
Jellied Bouillon 
Beech-Nut Club Sandwich 
Fresh Raspberry Shortcake 
Iced Tea 
Write for the Free Recipe Book 241B contain- 


ing a Hundred and One Recipes with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 








Order a jar today, but be sure they send Beech-Nut—the 
kind so rich in flavor and free from bitterness and grit. 








Beecu-Nut PackinG Co., CANAJOHARIE, New YorRK 
Foods of Finest Flavor’’ ee: 


Beech-Nut Bacon—Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup and Chili Sauce — 
Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades—Jaffee 
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The Biggest Food 


Value in America 


for 








Copyright 1919 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co. 


Invites the 


summer appetite 




















Write for Miss Yackey’s Calorie 
Cook Book—it’s free. Gives 52 
recipes for preparing macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles in de- 
lightful ways. Special calorie 
charts and guide providing 
proper diet for children, grow- 


' ing youths, invalids, convales- 


cents and athletes. 








No coaxing needed. Old and 
young are always ready with a 
big welcome for Golden Age 
Americanized Macaroni. 


Light, sustaining, easily digested 
—the ideal hot weather food. 


The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Modern Macaroni Makers 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Mrs. Brewster defended it like a true 
Westerner. “But if you have just a tiny 
apartment, with a kitchenette ——” 

The New York woman laughed. There 
was nothing malicious about her. But she 
laughed. ‘I tried it. There’s one corner of 
my soul that’s still wrinkled from the crysh- 
ing. Everything in a heap. Not to speak of 
the slavery of it. That—that deceitful, lying 
kitchenette.” 

This was the first woman that Mrs. Brew- 
ster had talked to—really talked to—since 
leaving Winnebago. And she liked women. 
She missed them. At first she had eyed 
wonderingly, speculatively, the women she 
saw on Fifth Avenue. Swathed luxuriously 
in precious pelts, marvelously coiffed and 
hatted, wearing the frailest of boots and hose, 
exhaling a mysterious, heady scent, they were 
more like strange exotic birds than women. 

The clerks in the shops too—they were so 
remote, so contemptuous. When she went 
into Gerretson’s, back home, Nellie Mona- 
han was likely to say: “ You’ve certainly 
had a lot of wear out of that blue, Mrs. 
Brewster. Let’s see, you’ve had it two— 
three years this spring? My land! Let me 
show you our new taupes.” 


A BREWSTER had taken to conversing 

with the doorman. That adamantine in- 
dividual, unaccustomed to being addressed 
as a human being, was startled at first, surly 
and distrustful. But he mellowed under 
Hosey’s simple and friendly advances. 
They became quite pals, these two—perhaps 
two as lonely men as you could find in all 
lonely New York. 

“T guess you ain’t a New Yorker, huh?” 
Mike said. 

“Me? No.” 

“Th’ most of the folks in th’ buildin’ 
ain’t.” 

“ Ain’t!” Hosea Brewster was startled 
into it. ‘‘They’re artists, aren’t they? Most 
of ’em?” 

“No! Out-of-town folks, mostly, like you. 
West—Iowa an’ Californy an’ around there. 
Livin’ here, though. Seem t’ like it better’n 
where they come from. I dunno.” 

Hosey Brewster took to eying them as 
Mrs. Brewster had eyed the women. He won- 
dered about them, these tight, trim men, 
rather short of breath, buttoned so snugly 
into their shining shoes and their tailored 
clothes, with their necks bulging in a fold of 


fat above the back of their white linen collar. - 


He knew that he would never be like them. 
It wasn’t his square-toe shoes that made the 
difference, or his gray hat, or his baggy 
trousers. It was something inside him— 
something he lacked, he thought. It never 
occurred to him that it was something he 
possessed that they did not. 

“Enjoying yourself, Milly?” 

“T should say I am, father.” 

“That’s good. No housework and re- 
sponsibility to this, is there?” 

“It’s play.” 

She hated the toy gas stove, and the tiny 
ice chest and the screen pantry. All her 
married life she had kept house in a big, 
bounteous way: apples in barrels; butter 
in firkins; flour in sacks; eggs in boxes; 
sugar in bins; cream in crocks. Sometimes 


she told herself, bitterly, that it was easier — 


to keep twelve rooms tidy and habitable 
than one combination kitchen-dining-and- 
living room. 

“Chops taste good, Hosey?” 

“Grand. But you oughtn’t to be cooking 
around like this. We’ll eat out to-morrow 
night somewhere, and go to a show.” 

“You’re enjoying it, aren’t you, Hosey, 
h’m?” 

“It’s the life, mother! It’s the life!” 


H*s ruddy color began to fade. He took 
to haunting department-store kitchen- 
ware sections. He would come home with a 
new kind of cream whipper, or a patent de- 
vice for the bathroom. He would tinker 
happily with this, driving a nail, adjusting a 
screw. At such times he was even known to 
begin to whistle some scrap of a doleful tune 
such as he used to hum. But he would 
change, quickly, into something lively. The 
price of butter, eggs, milk, cream and the 
like horrified his Wisconsin cold-storage 
sensibilities. He used often to go down to 
Fulton Market before daylight and walk 
about among the stalls and shops, piled with 
tons of food of all kinds. He would talk to 
the marketmen, and the buyers and grocers, 
and come away feeling almost happy for a 
time. 

Then, one day, with a sort of shock, he 
remembered a farmer he had known back 
home in Winnebago. He knew the farmers 
for miles around, naturally, in his business. 
This man had been a steady butter-and-egg 
acquaintance, one of the wealthy farmers in 
that prosperous Wisconsin farming com- 
munity. For his family’s sake he had moved 


April 25th, as Usual — 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


into town, a ruddy, rufous-bearded, clum 
ing fellow, intelligent, kindly. They had sold 
the farm with a fine profit and had taken a 
boxlike house on Franklin Street. He had 
nothing to do but enjoy himself. You saw 
him out on the porch early, very early sum- 
mer mornings. 

You saw him ambling about the yard, 
poking at a weed here, a plant there. A ter- 
rible loneliness was upon him; a loneliness 
for the soil he had deserted. And slowly, 
resistlessly, the soil pulled at him with its 
black strength and its green tendrils, down, 
down, until he ceased to struggle and lay 
there clasped gently to her breast, the 
mistress he had thought to desert and who 
had him again at last, and forever. 

“T don’t know what ailed him,” his widow 
had said, weeping. ‘He just seemed to kind 
of pine away.” 


WAS one morning in April—one soft, 
golden April morning—when this memory 
had struck Hosey Brewster. He had been 
down at Fulton Market. Something about 
the place—the dewy fresh vegetables, the 
crates of eggs, the butter, the cheese—had 
brought such a surge of homesickness to him 
as to amount to an actual nausea. Riding 
uptown in the Subway he had caught a 
glimpse of himself in a slot-machine mirror. 
His face was pale and somehow shrunken. 
He looked at his hands. The skin hung loose 
where the little pads of fat had “pe 
them out. 

“Gosh!” he said. “Gosh, I——’ 

He thought, then, of the a rea farmer 
who used to come clumping into the cold- 
storage warehouse in his big boots and his 
buffalo coat. A great fear swept over him 
and left him weak and sick. 

The chill grandeur of the studio-building 
foyer stabbed him. The glittering lift made 
him dizzy, somehow, this morning. He 
shouldn’t have gone out without some break- 
fast perhaps. He walked down the flagged 
corridor softly; turned the key ever so 
cautiously. She might still be sleeping. He 
turned the knob gently, gently; tiptoed in 
and, turning, fell over a heavy wooden 
object that lay directly in his path in the 
dim little hall. 

A barked shin. A good round oath. 

““Hosey! What’s the matter? What” 
She came running to him. She led him into 
the bright front room. 

“What was that thing? A box or some- 
a right there in front of the door. What 

e re, 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Hosey. You some- 
times have breakfast downtown. I didn’t 
know ——” 


OMETHING in her voice—he stopped 
rubbing the injured shin to look up at 
her. Then he straightened slowly, his mouth 
ludicrously open. Her head was bound in a 
white towel. Her skirt was pinned back. 
Her sleeves were rolled up. Chairs, tables, 
rugs, ornaments were huddled in a promis- 
cuous heap. Mrs. Hosea C. Brewster was 
cleaning house. 

“Milly!” he began sternly. “And that’s 
just the thing you came here to get away 
from. If Pinky ee 

“‘T didn’t mean to, father. 





But when I 


‘got up this morning there was a letter—a 


letter from the woman who owns this apart- 
ment, you know. She asked if I’d go to the 
hall closet—the one she reserved for her 
own things, you know—and unlock it, and 
get out a box she told me about, and have 
the hall boy express it to her. And I did, 
and—look !” 

Limping a little he followed her. She 
turned on the light that hung in the closet. 
Boxes—pasteboard boxes—each one bear- 
ing a cryptic penciling on the end that 
stared out at you. “Drp Stud Win,” said 
one; “Sum Slp Cov Bedrm,” another; 
“Toil. Set & Pic Frms.” 

Mrs. Brewster turned to her husband, 
almost shamefacedly, and yet with a little 
air of defiance. “It—I don’t know—it 
made me—not homesick, Hosey. Not home- 
sick, exactly; but—well, I guess I’m not the 
only woman with a walnut streak in her 
modern make-up. Here’s the woman—she 
came to the door with her hat on, and 

yet ee 

Truth—blinding, white-hot truth—burst 
in upon him. “Mother,” he said—and he 
stood up, suddenly robust, virile, alert— 
“mother, let’s go home.” 

Mechanically she began to unpin the 
looped-back skirt. “When?” 

a Now.” 

“But, Hosey! 
June ——”’ 

“Now! Unless you want to stay. Unless 
you like it here in this—this make-believe, 
double-barreled, duplex do-funny of a studio 
thing. Let’s go home, mother. Let’s go 
home—and breathe.” 


Pinky—this flat—until 


In Wisconsin you are likely to find snow in 
April—snow or slush. The Brewsters found 
both. Yet on their. way up from the station 
in ’Gene Buck’s flivver taxi, they beamed out 
at it as if it were a carpet "of daisies. 

At the corner of Elm and Jackson Streets 
Hosey Brewster stuck his head out of the 
window. “Stop here a minute, will you, 
’Gene?”’ 

They sto opped in front of Hengel’s meat 
market, and Hosey went in. Mrs. Brewster 
leaned back without comment. 

Inside the shop. ‘Well I see you’re back 
from the East,” said Aug Hengel. 

a s 

“We thought you’d given us the go-by, 
you stayed away so long.” 

“No, sir-ree! Say, Aug, give me that 
piece of bacon—the big piece. And send me 


- up some corned beef to-morrow, for corned 


beef and cabbage. I’ll take a steak along 
for to-night. Oh, about four pounds. That’s 
right.” 

It seemed to him that nothing less than a 
side of beef could take out of his mouth the 
taste of those fiddling little lamb ‘chops and 
the restaurant fare of the past six months. 


AL through the winter Fred had kept up 
a little heat in the house, with an eye 
to frozen water pipes. But there was a chill 
upon the place as they opened the door now. 
It was late afternoon. The house was very 
still, with the stillness of a dwelling that has 
long been uninhabited. The two stood there 
a moment, peering into the darkened rooms. 
Then Hosea Brewster strode forward, jerked 
up this curtain, that curtain with a sharp 
snap, flap! He stamped his feet to rid them 
of slush. He took off his hat and threw it 
high in the air and opened his arms wide and 
emitted a whoop of sheer joy and relief. 

“Welcome home! Home!” 

She clung to him. “Oh, Hosey, isn’t it 
wonderful? How big it looks! Huge!” 

“Land, yes.” He strode from hall to din- 
ing room, from kitchen to library. “I know 
how a jack-in-the-box feels when the lid’s 
opened. No wonder it grins and throws out 
its arms.” 

They did little talking after that. By 
five o’clock he was down in the cellar. She 
heard him making a great sound of rattling 
and bumping and shaking and pounding 
and shoveling. She smelled the acrid odor 
of his stubby black pipe. 

“Hosey!”—from the top of the cellar 
stairs. ‘“ Hosey, bring up a can of preserves 
when you come.’ 

“ What da 

“Can of preserves.” 

“What kind?” 

“ Any kind you like.” 

“Can I have two kinds?” 

He brought up quince marmalade and her 
choicest damson plums. He put them down 
on the kitchen table and looked around, 
spatting his hands together briskly to rid 
them of dust. “‘She’s burning pretty good 
now. That Fred! Don’t any more know 
how to handle a boiler than a baby does. Is 
the house getting warmer?” 


E CLUMPED into the dining room, 
through the butler’s pantry, but he was 
back again in a wink, his eyes round. “Why, 
say, mother! You’ve got out the best dishes, 
and the silver, and the candles and all. And 
the, tablecloth with the do-dads on it. 
Why pes 

“T know it.” She opened the oven door, 
took out a pan of biscuits and slid it deftly 
to one side. “It seems as if I can’t spread 
enough. I’m going to use the biggest plat- 
ters, and I’ve put two extra boards in the 
table. It’s big enough to seat ten. I want 
everything big somehow. I’ve _ cooked 
enough potatoes for a regiment, and I know 
it’s wasteful, and I don’t care. I’ll eat inmy 
kitchen apron, if you’ll keep on your over- 
alls. Come on.” 

He cut into the steak—a great thick slice. 
He knew she could never eat it, and she knew 
she could never eat it. But she did eat it all, 
ecstatically. And in a sort of ecstatic 
Nirvana the quiet and vastness and peace of 
the big old frame house settled down upon 
them. 

The telephone in the hall rang startlingly, 
unexpectedly. - 

“Let me go, Milly. 

“But who i in = otis Nobody knows 
we're 

He was at the telephone. “Who? Who? 
Oh.” He turned: “It’s Miz’ Merz. She 
says her little Minnie went by at six and 
saw a light in the house. She Hello! 
What? . . . She says she wants to know if 
she’s to save time for you at the end of the 
month for the April cleaning.” 

Mrs. Brewster took the receiver from him: 
“The twenty-fifth, as usual, Miz’ Merz. 
The twenty-fifth, as usual. The attic must 
be a sight.” 









































A Bossert with 
High Food Value 


When you serve Junket you 
are serving a dainty, tempting 
dessert that has all the nourish- 
ing value of milk. 

Everybody, from baby to 
adult, likes Junket better than 
milk; and it is better for them be- 
cause it is more readily digested. 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


can be made with fruit, berries, 
macaroons, whipped cream, etc., 
according to a wide variety of 
recipes. 

It can be bought as “‘ Prepared 
Junket"’ (Nesnah) with sugar, 
flavor, etc., already added (in 6 
flavors) or as Junket Tablets. 

Delight your family —with 
Junket. 

The Junket Folks 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian factory: Chr. Hansen's Cana- 
dian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 






















A Recipe Booklet and 
sample of either Pre- 
pared Junket or Junket 
Tabletssent for3cstamp. 
A full package for 12c. 











“Freemans 
FACE POWDER 


To emphasize good looks is an art well 
understood by the women of France. 
That charming —_ of natural freshness 
is given the complexion by Freeman's Face 
Powder. At all 1 toilet counters 50 cents 
(double quantity) or 4c for miniature box. 

The Freeman Perfume Co 
Dept. 53 


























THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 





FOR VACATION WEAR 


Lightness of weight and exceptional service are 
two of the features of TROT-MOCS. Their 
nature shape and flexibility insure the 
proper development of the muscles 
of feet and 


Made from soft yet extremely 
tough ye tanned Moose, 
with wearing, weather- 


proof Trot-Moc soles. 














ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 
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Send For The Plumber 
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Before You Need Him 


56) aE is a good counselor on household _sanita- 
tion, as well as a valuable man in case of trouble. 
Why wait until trouble develops? You want to 

feel secure in the knowledge that your plumbing 
luaaiione properly all the time. Your building may have 
settled, and weakened or broken some joints in your piping 
system, thus developing unseen leaks. Rubber washers 
deteriorate with age; waste pipes and traps not examined 
for years collect sediment and waste. These are some of 
the things which happen to neglected plumbing and will 
show up through an inspection. 





Why wait until your fixtures are obsolete when, at. 
reasonable cost and with competent assistance from your 
plumber, you can have new, sanitary, good-looking and 
up-to-date fixtures with the measure of safety that accom- 


panies such equipment? 





Is Your Plumbing More Than 
Ten Years Old? 


If so, you are probably in need of 
new. At any rate, you should have 
it carefully examined, whether de- 
fects are visible or not. It is more 
dangerous to neglect the plumbing 
in your house than it is to neglect 
the teeth in your head. Neglected 
plumbing may bring sickness to 
the entire family, while bad teeth 
are dangerous to you alone—so the 
plumber is important from the 
health standpoint. Call a good 
plumber now and have all your 
plumbing fixtures and fittings ex- 
amined. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, for 
Bath, Kitchen and Laundry, repre- 
sent practically unlimited wearing 
qualities, butstyleschangeand pat- 
terns progress. This is evidenced 
by the rapid development of the 


built-in bath, the one-piecesinkand 
the white enameled sanitary laun- 
dry tub, not tomention other items. 


Plumbing ‘in Public 
Places 


In hotels, garages and other places 
dependent upon public patronage, 
the plumbing is an important item 
of service. Its good condition may 
bring people back. Its bad condi- 
tion may keep them away. Owners 
of such buildings should seek fre- 
quently good plumbing advice and 
counsel. 


If you live in a city or town write 


for booklet, “Standard” Plumbing : 


Fixtures for the Home.” If in the 
country, ask for“Standatd”Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Farm Home.” 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Fighting Indians With 
My Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


largest group. Then quietly Will removed 
that linen duster. 

It was as if a meteor had dropped into 
the valley. The arguments ceased as though 
they had been cut off with a sword, the 
bar tents emptied, horses were forgotten, 
while the population of Fort Hays and 
environs gathered about myself and the 
resplendent William Frederick Cody. 

Very quietly Wild Bill Hickok looked 
intently at Will. ‘I guess I won’t race my 
horse to-day,” he said quietly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked my hus- 
band. 

“Well, it’s a good horse,” said Wild Bill 
as he turned away. “I’m not going to risk 
him going blind.” 


I Watch for Indians 


HAT was the beginning of the joking 

and chaffing. But behind it all was 
envy—deep, galling envy. For where is the 
true Westerner of the old days who will not 
confess a failing for color and plenty of it? 
Suddenly, however, the joking stopped tem- 
porarily. 

The major had interrupted. “We'd 
better be holding our races,” he announced. 
“Some of the men have reported Indians in 
the vicinity and”—he looked at Will—“‘if 
anything can draw them here this afternoon, 
it’s that prairie fire that Bill’s wearing. So 
will the ladies please take their stations?” 

“Stations?” I asked. 

Will turned to me. “TI forgot to tell you,” 
he said: ‘‘You women are the only folks 
that work at races. We depend on you to 
keep your eyes out for the Injuns.” 

I knew what that meant, to constantly 
watch the hills which hedged us in for the 
sight of bobbing figures. That had been one 
of my first lessons on the plains—to know 
that an animal simply moves along in a 
straight course, that a man on horseback 
can be seen constantly, but that an Indian 
raises and lowers his body constantly. 

So out we went to our stations, a few 
hundred yards from the race track, where 
we could have a commanding view of the 
hills. Now and then, as I watched, I could 
see the crowds milling about Will and his 
arms gesticulating at intervals with some 
vehemence. 


Then I saw that comical red figure, with © 


that flowing blouse, those skin-tight red 
trousers and the heavy cowhide boots, go 
down the trail and toward his horse. A 
moment more and he had swung into the 
saddle, to jog down the track toward the 
starting point, while I resumed my task of 
watching the hills. 

However, I could not keep my eyes en- 
tirely away from the race track. So, now 
and then, my eyes would leave the hills 
and wander far away, a mile down the 
track, to where the forms of horses and men 
were milling about, preparatory to the start. 

A sudden spurt, and I saw that the race 
had started. Everything was a jumble of 
hazy figures except one: the red-clothed 
Cody stood out on those plains like a light- 
house. And, worst of all, I could see that he 
was not in the lead. 

Hastily I turned for a glance at the hills, 
saw that everything was serene, then looked 
back again. Another horse had passed Will’s, 
and he was now fourth in the race. Already 
more than a quarter of the distance had 
been covered and—if he kept dropping 
back that much every quarter? I watched 
intently, forgetting my task of lookout, for- 
getting everything except that my husband 
was fourth in that race, when —— 

“Mrs. Cody!” It was the voice of a 
woman at my side. “Do you see anything 
moving over on that hill?” 

I turned abruptly. A second passed. 
Then, far away, I saw a speck show against 
the horizon for just an instant, then an- 
other and another. 

“Indians!” I cried. 


“Ladies Toward Town!” 


E WHIRLED our horses toward the 
crowds and started ona gallop, scream- 
ing our warning as we came. The eager 
watchers of the race were suddenly trans- 
formed. Men ran toward their horses. A 
big revolver boomed forth its warning, and 
down the race track the riders swerved 
from the straightaway out into the plains, 
dragging forth their guns as they made the 
turn. The race was a thing of the past. 
Hastily the men rode toward us, and 
received what information we could give 
them. Then came the barking shout of one 
of the plainsmen, for all the world like some 
sort of a caller for a square dance: 
wae toward town; gents toward the 
ils? 


Every soldier, officer, scout and plains- 
man made the rush against the Indians. 
As we hurried back to town we could hear 
the barking of guns in the distance, and, 
safely at the edge of the valley, we paused 
to await the outcome. There was not one 
of us who did not have a husband where the 
guns were’sounding, a husband who might 
fall victim to the ball of some old Indian 
rifle or be stung by the barb of an arrow. 


Will Returns From the Fracas 


NXIOUSLY we waited. Then we bright- 
ened, for the sounds of firing faded 
out, and soon we could sight the forms of 
the returning Indian hunters. The rest of 
the women sought vainly to identify the 
men they loved. My heart was soon easy. 
The first thing I saw, distant though those 
horsemen might be, was the glaring red 
of Will Cody’s jockey suit. Then, indeed, 
was I truly grateful for the wonderful idea 
of the boyish, rollicking plainsman which 
had brought it into being. 

Gradually the men came closer and at 
last reached us, with the information that 
the Indians had departed without a fight, 
followed by sundry revolver bullets fired 
at long range. ‘There had been only one 
casualty—that to the horse race. All the 
horses were fagged now; it would be an 
impossibility to get a spirited contest out 
of them. 

I looked upon it all as a stroke of great 
fortune. I sang and hummed as Will and I 
rode side by side back toward town. But 
Will’s face was glum. 

I leaned toward him laughingly. ‘‘Cheer 
up, Will,’ I said; “maybe Brigham was 
just having an off day.” 

“Huh?” He stared at me. 

“Next time,” I continued, “‘he’ll be run- 
ning in form and ——” 

“That’s just it,” came his answer, “he 
was running in forrh to-day.” 

“But you were behind. However, you 
didn’t lose.” 

“But I did lose.” 

“Why, how?” I asked. 

Will raised in his saddle. ‘‘Lou,’’ he said 
with a sad smile, “‘I don’t guess you under- 
stand horse racing. I lost to-day because I 
didn’t win. When that Injun scare bobbed 
up, all I needed was the home stretch and 
Brigham would have shot out like a sky- 
rocket. Why, I hadn’t even let him run fast 
enough to turn a hair.” 

And I had given the alarm that had 
spoiled the race! 


I Begin to Long for Home 


LL the races were, of course, not such 
tempestuous affairs. Many times af- 
terward I went to the little valley, and more 
times than once I gave the Indian alarm. 
My eyes were particularly keen and I came 
to be depended upon as an Indian lookout— 
fancy me as an Indian lookout, who only 
a few years before had been a romantic- 
minded girl of old St. Louis, without even 
a dream that some day she would see ad- 
ventures far wilder than those of the im- 
aginative novels she so eagerly devoured. 

Just the same, the old thought of St. 
Louis still lingered and grew stronger as my 
health began once more to fail and my 
nerves to become frayed and raw. I never 
had fully recovered from the effects of my 
nervous shock, and now the tired nerves 
were beginning to call for the comforts of 
home, the little luxuries that were impos- 
sible to obtain out here in the West, the 
niceties that were invariably lacking. 

And it all was a perverse viewpoint, for 
in truth I had come to like the West as I 
never had liked the closeness of the city. 
I had come to love the free, bright, clear air, 
the crispness of the atmosphere in the morn- 
ing, the broad stretches, the great splotches 
of wonderful coloring at sunset. Yet with 
this te in my heart, and particularly the 
love for the man who typified to me all that 
was wonderful in this great, open country, 
some Imp of the Perverse within me called 
continually: 

“The city—the city! The smooth, paved 
streets, the trees, the sidewalks. The pretty 
windows of the stores, the fine dresses— 
the city, the city! That’s where you want 
to be!” 


My One Overpowering Desire 
WAS homesick—homesick for something 
I did not really want. Such are the 
vagaries of one’s nerves. Then it all took 
definite shape in a longing for one thing, 
something that would typify the city, that 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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“Being in a position to come in close personal 
contact, professionally and socially, with women 
of wealth and distinction,” writes a well known 
modiste, “I have come to very definite con- 
clusions about this subject. 


“Until now I have had no intention of making 
these conclusions public. But recently I have 
come to feel that it is a thing to be remedied 
only by open discussion. If you feel this letter 
will help, you are at liberty to publish it. 


“A woman whose business it is to help other 
women in their search for true expression o 
their individual selves; whose joy it is by the 
use of line and color and fabric to help them 
show the world their best, this woman comes to 
know other women. She knows their possibili- 
ties and their limitations, their ideals and the 
ee that make them fall short of their 
ideals. 


How many women do themselves 
grave injustice! 


“And this Nig knowledge makes me feel the 
more keenly the injustice that so many of them 
are doing to themselves. 


“T’ve known wonderful women,of lovely figure, 
of rare personal attraction, whose gowns I made 
in such a way that they only emphasized this 
charm, who yet, I knew, would fail miserably to 
make others feel that they were wholly lovely. 
They didn’t seem to know that the odor of per- 
spiration was destroying the effect of all my 
efforts, all the force of their own confident poise. 


“If only women would realize how few women 
are free from this defect! If only every woman 
could know that she probably is as subject as 
another to this odor, so subtle, so insidious! 
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y modesty 
has caused this subject 


to be ignored 
Now a Fifth Ave. modiste permits us to make public her experience 


“They know that it has a real power to stand 


in the way of a woman’s progress and charm. 
They notice the defect in others, but do not 
realize that others may notice it in them! 


“T’m glad of the present crusade to make 
women know. When they do know, they'll act 
—just as they’ve done in every other great 
movement for the betterment of themselves and 
their world.” 


It is a physiological fact that the odor which 
is caused by the chemicals of the body is practi- 
cally always present whether we ourselves notice 
it or not. Too often we do wot notice it. And 
no amount of soap and water, or powder, can 
prevent its suddenly becoming noticeable. The 
underarm perspiration glands are under such sen- 
sitive nervous control that unusual excitement or 
emotion or embarrassment is sufficient to make 
them more active, and therefore to cause this 
odor to become more apparent. 


And it is this subtle nature of the thing that 
we must face squarely if we would be sure that 
we always are at our best. 


How fastidious women are meeting 
the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meeting this 
trying situation with methods that are simple 
and direct. They know that it can’t be neglected 
any more than any other essential of a woman’s 
toilet. They are giving it the regular attention 
that they give to their hair, or teeth or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet water especially pre- 
pared to correct both perspiration moisture and 
. odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration was beyond the reach of 


ordinary methods of cleanliness; that excessive 
moisture of the armpits was due to a local weak- 
ness of the skin glands. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. Its 
regular use gives what women are demanding— 
absolute assurance of a daintiness that is un- 
marred by even the slightest unpleasant odor or 
moisture. It restores the skin glands to a normal 
condition, correcting the cause of both the mois- 
ture and odor of perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when made a 
regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week. At night before retiring, pat it on the 
underarms with a bit of cloth or absorbent 
cotton. Don’t rub it in. Allow it to dry, then 
dust on a little talcum before putting on your 
night robe. Theunderarmswillstay sweet anddry! 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which ay 
cleaning will not remove, can keep their under- 
arms normally dry and sweet by the regular use 
of Odorono! 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or have had any 
difficulty in finding relief, let us help you solve your problem. 
We shall be so glad to do so. Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Co., 715 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 
60 cents and $1.00. Trial size, 30 cents. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn't it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., East, 
Toronto, Ont.—For France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 
Avenue de L’ Opera, Paris.—For Switzerland to The Agencie 
Americaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve.—For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland Ave., London, 
W. C. 2—For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 715 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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White as snow. Pure as mountain 
air. Free-flowing, fine-textured and 
delicate in flavor. That is Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt. A delectable ad- 
junct to good eating. Sanitary pack- 
age; easily opened cap. Request— 


Diamond 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,”” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of “The Salt thats all Salt.” 
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William Campbell Co., Dept. 413, Detroit, Mich. 















You Can Be a Nurse 


a Home study. Prepare quickly to earn $15 
to $30 weekly and expenses. Enroll in 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Hospital openings for those who 
can take two years’ training. 

Catalog free. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colburn’s 


@Red Label 


pices 


HOMES Muiy.eeeitteh een 
Philadelphia, USA. 




















Peale StS" 


EVERYTHING in fancy knit goods for babies, 
children and women,— Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, 
Sweater Suits, House Jackets, Spencers, Caps, Shawls, 
Leggings, Snuggiers. 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC, 
(Established since 1879) 
362 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 

Look forthe 
Label of the 

mb — it 
guarantees 
ity. 
































Fireless 


Cooker 


Have better food with one-quarter of the work. 
The Rapid transforms cheaper cuts of meat 


Here's My 
TAKE IT into delicious “treats” for the table. Cut down 
to less than one-quarter the time you spend over 


; a sizzling-hot range. Have more time for more pleasant home work—for more play-time with 
a the children—and still no worry about meals being ready, cooked to perfection, “‘on time.’ 

i Over 250,000 Rapids in use prove its superiority. ™ 
Wm. , Cam bell Write me NOW— get a Rapid— Aluminum Lined 
be) > a Throughout, including the top cover —with full 
Equipment of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils— 


Use It To Cook Your Meals 
For 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


—on my personal money-back guarantee. See how it cuts down your 
bill—reduces your grocery bill so that it more than pays for itself cr a eS 
months—enables you easily to do without a maid. If your whole family 
isn’t perfectly delighted, send it right back and I will return your money 
without one word of argument. 


Get My Low Direct-From-Factory-To-You Price 


and FREE book that gives full details of my gion. age | your name 
and address on postcard and say, “Send Me Your Big Free Book.” 


Write Quick and I Will Quote You Special * ale Price. 
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Fighting Indians With 
My Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


would typify luxury and comfort and ease; 
the straight lines of tree-fringed streets. 

I wanted a buggy! 

I wanted«a soft-cushioned buggy with 
light springs and a patent-leather dash- 
board, and a socket to carry a whip. And 
I wanted that buggy more than anything 
else in.the world. But such things were not 
plentiful in Hays City. Kansas City was 
miles away, and it was from there that 
such a thing must be procured. More, I 
knew that my husband had no money with 
which to buy such a thing. And so I wished 
in silence. 

Then came the great chance. It was late 
one afternoon when I heard Will bounding 
up the stairs, three at a time. He threw 
open the door and, as I rose to kiss him, he 
lifted me in his great arms as though I were 
a child. “Honey,” he shouted, “‘we’re rich! 
That’s what! We’re rich! Guess what’s 
happened!” 

*““You’ve founded a new town?” I asked. 

“Nothing like it. I’m going to get five 
hundred dollars a month for doing nothing.” 

“For w-h-a-t?” 

“For doing nothing: just fooling around 
a little bit and using up a little ammunition. 
I’ve made a contract with Goddard Broth- 
ers to furnish all the meat for the Kansas 

Pacific. All I’ve got to do is kill twelve 
buffalo a day!” 

“Ts that all?” I laughed. 

“Oh, well,” he replied lightly, “that’s 
nothing at all.” 

And for Will Cody, it was nothing. Those 
were the dayswhen buffaloroamed the plains 
in great herds ranging anywhere from fifty 
head to five hundred, and more than once 
Will had killed twenty and thirty buffalo 
out of a herd while on a casual hunt. There- 
fore, it seemed a simple matter for him to 
procure an average of twelve a day. 

And it was. There were often stretches 
of two and three days at a time when Will 
did not stir out of Hays City. The weather 
was cool, permitting the meat to be kept, 
and a large herd of buffalo invariably meant 
days of rest for Will, at a salary of five 
hundred dollars a month. And while this 
lasted, the old nerve-sadness was far away. 

Then came a stretch of lean days, when 
the buffalo roamed far from Hays City, 
and when it was necessary for Will and the 
wagons that were to transport the meat to 
travel day and night to procure the neces- 
sary meat for the workmen of the railroad. 
Then, too, the road was building farther on, 
and there were often camps where Will 
would make his headquarters instead of 
making the long trip back to Hays City. 
And on those days the silly, insistent call 
would come again for that trinket, that play- 
thing—a buggy. 


His Reluctance to Buy Me a Buggy’ 


HEN Will came back from his next 

hunt I asked him for the buggy. His 
face took on a queer expression and he just 
stood and looked at me for a moment. 

“Why do you want it, Lou?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, Will,” came my answer. 
**T’ve just got a craving for it, like a person 
would have a craving for fruit or for water. 
I—I guess I’m a little homesick.” 

“Then I'll send you home for a visit,” 
he suggested. 

“But I don’t want to go home,” I an- 
swered, with that perversity so common to 
nervous prostration. “I—I just want that 
buggy.” 

“But, ” and Will’s voice was slow and 
serious, ‘you would want to drive out into 
the country with it.” 

“That’s just it,” I broke in. “I want to 
go out in the evening, and watch the sun- 
sets, and feel the cool air and be free. And 
when you are not here, I want to go alone, 
just Arta and myself. Will, I never go 
anywhere except under guard. There is 
always someone watching, watching all the 
time. I know it’s for my safety. But you 
understand, don’t you, Will?” 

He came to me and patted my cheek. 

“‘Of course I understand,” he said gently. 
“And it’s just because I understand that 
it hurts me. Buggies are slow, Honey. 
Indians are swift. You would never escape.” 

“But, Will, I won’t drive far.” 

He smiled, as though he knew that he 
would yield in the end. “T’ll order the 
buggy from Kansas City to-morrow,” came 
his quiet reply, and the question was settled. 


How “ Buffalo Bill” Got His Name 


HILE we waited, Will asked me to 
come with him to one of the extended 
camps of the railroad, and I did so. The 
creaking old train reached there early in 
the morning and, leaving me in the care of 





the commissary, Will saddled his horse and 
hurried away. 

Soon a wagon appeared in the ieiaine 
and I heard a voice calling to the cook: 
“Hey, Red! Something coming in. Looks 
like the buffalo wagon.” 

“Buffalo wagon, huh?” came the shouted 
answer. “Bill with it?” 

“ Nope.” 

“Guess it must just have a few on it 
then. Probably bringing ’em in while old 
Buffalo Bill chases the rest of the herd.” 

The commissary man laughed. “ What’d 
you call him?” 

“Buffalo Bill,” answered the cook. 

“Where'd you get that up?” 

“Oh, it ain’t mine. Got a fellow working 
down on the section that made up a piece 
4 poetry about it. Runs something like 
this: 


‘Buffalo Bill, Buffalo Bill, 
Never missed and never will; 
Always aims and shoots to kill, 
And the comp’ny pays his buffalo bill!” 


The commissary man doubled up with 
laughter. “‘That’s shore pert,” he chuckled. 
“I’m going out and recite that to the bunch 
around here. They ain’t heard it, or I’d 
known about it before this.” 


The Name Went Round the World 


HEN, repeating the doggerel over and 

over again to be sure of memorizing it, 
he started forth, little knowing that he was 
about to perpetuate a name that would 
travel around the world, that would be re- 
peated by kings and queens, presidents and 
regents, and that would eventually become 
known to every child that breathed the 
spirit of adventure. 

And how that name traveled! That af- 
ternoon, when Will, his old buffalo gun, that 
he called ‘‘Lucretia Borgia” on account of 
its killing qualities, slung across his saddle, 
came back from the hunt, he was greeted 
by grinning workmen who shouted the new 
title at him. Nor was Will ever anything 
but proud to be so designated. Buffalo Bill 
he became that day, and Buffalo Bill he re- 
mained: the typification of the old West, 
when the buffalo roamed the short grass 
and the new world was young. 

Even before we could return to Fort 
Hays the name had traveled there and 
struck the fancy of everyone. The hotel- 
keeper spoke it with a smile when we came 
home again. The rangers and cowmen and 
scouts and gamblers shouted it at him along 
the streets. Will Cody, famous though he 
had been as a scout and a hunter, now sud- 
denly found himself invested with a new 
power and a new glory through the appella- 
tion of a euphonious nickname. 

And the name spread through the days 
and weeks that followed. Everyone in- 
sisted on using it, even the station agent 
when he came to the hotel to announce that 
the long-looked-for buggy had arrived. 


I Take My First Buggy Drive 


TF WAS a beautiful, shiny, soft-cushioned 
thing, and I was as happy as a child 
with a new toy. Will was quiet. His eyes 
were serious, in spite of the joy that he took 
in my happiness. 

“We'll go driving to-night!” I announced. 

Will shook his head. “I believe we’d 
better wait,” he said slowly. ‘Maybe 
we’d—we’d better drive it around town for 
a while—until we get used to, it.” 

“Foolish!” I laughed. ‘‘Get used to a 
buggy? Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

“Well, Brigham’s not used to it,’’ he 
fenced. ‘And besides i 

“Will,” I said plaintively, “IT want to go 
driving this evening. Won’t you take me— 
please?” 

He turned. “Lou,” he said, “there are 
Indians around; plenty of them. Every 
scout that comes into the fort brings some 
kind of a story about a brush with them. 
I ” 








“Please, Will. We'll only go out a little 


Will’s face suddenly took on an expres- 
sion that was unlike anything I ever had 
seen before. “Very well, Lou,” he said 
quietly. 

And three hours later we were driving 
out into the country. 

Will was silent—a silence that went en- 
tirely unnoticed by me. For I was happy, 
happy and chattering about everything I 
saw, Clucking to Brigham, who seemed a bit 
nervous in his new outfit. 

At last Will touched me on the arm. 
“We'd better turn here,” he urged. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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OSE . petals are not softer, violets not 
sweeter, than the baby refreshed by the 
silken touch of Williams’ Baby Talc. 
Fine and smooth, delicately fragrant, it 
soothes the most tender places and leads on 
to quiet sleep. 

There are also Williams’ Talcs for all the 
older members of the family —for every use — 
after the bath, at the dressing table, after 
exercise and exposure. 

The can is larger and gives a more 
generous quantity— quality considered—than 
any other powder. 

The convenient hinged cover prevents waste, 
and keeps the fragrance until the last is used. 


Williams 


Tale Powder 


Shaving Soaps, Talc Powders, Toilet 
Soaps, Toilet Waters, Dental Cream and 
Powder, Cold Cream and Toilet Luxuries. 
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Williams’ 
Matinee 
Talc Powder 





What is your favorite 
perfume in talc? Wil- 
liams’ has six—Violet, 
Carnation, English Lilac, 
Matinée, Rose and 
Baby Talc. Send 4c. in 
stamps for sample of any 
of these to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS 
inn COMPANY 
Williams Glastonbury, Conn. 
Baby Talc 
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Fighting Indians With 
My Husband 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


“Oh, no. Let’s go on up to the hill there. 
I want to watch the sunset.” 

“Tt’s safer to turn here.” 

“cc But ee 

“Lou, I’ve been a scout a good many 
years im 

“Yes, and you go out and risk all sorts of 
dangers and never worry a minute about 
yourself. But if I take a little buggy ride— 
it’s just up on the hill, Will,” I begged; 
“it’s only a little way.” 

I saw Will turn anxiously in the seat and 
look back toward town. Then he settled 
down again, more watchful than ever. “Be 
ready to turn at any minute, Lou,” he said. 

But I laughed at his fears. I was in a 
new world—one created by a foolish four- 
wheeled contraption—and I was looking at 
the world through rose-colored glasses. At 
another time it all might have been differ- 
ent. But now 


The Tragic Note in the Drive 


CLUCKED to Brigham and we went on 

along the twisting road to the hill, and 
started its steep ascent. The sun was just 
setting, and I let the reins lag. I watched the 
sunset, watched the play of the colors, 
the changing hues, the violets merging into 
the lavenders, the gold and soft grays and 
softer pinks—only to turn suddenly as Will 
jerked at the reins and, with a sharp-spoken 
order, turned Brigham almost in his tracks. 
Then the whip cut through the air, lashing 
down upon the back of the horse and caus- 
ing it almost to leap out of its harness. 

A cry of excitement came to my lips, only 
to be stifled by the voice of Will, lapsing 
into the vernacular: “Injuns! Take these 
reins.” 

Brigham was galloping now, galloping in 
harness, the buggy swaying and careening 
behind him as he rushed down the hill and 
on toward the winding road beyond. Will 
shifted in his seat, and raised himself on one 
knee. I felt his elbow bump against me and 
knew that he was reaching for his revolver. 
Then he bent over and kissed me. 

“Lou,” he called above the noise of 
Brigham’s hoofs and the bumping of the 
buggy, “I want you to know that I love 
you better than anything else in the world. 
That’s why I may have to do something 
that—that 1s 

“ Will ! ” 

I looked up hurriedly. Something had 
touched my head. It was Will’s revolver, 
and he was holding it, pointed straight at 
my temple. I screamed. 

“Will—Will!” 











My husband looked down at me, his face 


old and lined and hard. 

“They’ve got rifles,” he said shortly. 
“T’ve only got this revolver. They can out- 
distance me. I want to be ready—so that if 
they get me I can pull the trigger before I 
fall. It’s better for a woman to be dead, 
Lou, than to be in their hands.” 


The Wildest Ride of My Life 


HE breath seemed to have left my 

body. I wanted to scream, to laugh, to 
sing, anything except to realize that at my 
side was my husband, nerving himself to 
fire the bullet that would kill his own wife 
rather than allow her to fall alive into the 
hands of the pursuing enemy. 

On and on we went, the buggy rolling and 
rocking, dropping into the hollows and gul- 
lies of the road, then bounding out again 
as the faithful old Brigham plunged on. I 
heard Will talking to himself, as though 
striving for strength to hold to his resolve. 
With all the strength I had I placed the 
reins in one hand, then with the free one 
reached outward. I touched Will’s arm. 
Then I felt his left hand, icy cold, close over 
mine. We sped onward. 

A quarter of a mile—half a mile. Then 
from the distance came a faint, thudding 
sound. 

Will bent close to me. ‘Remember, 
Lou,” he said again, “‘if the worst comes, it 
was because I loved you.” 

I pressed his hand tight as the rocking, 
leaping journey continued. 

Alternate fever and chilling cold were 
chasing through my veins. My teeth were 
chattering, my whole being aquiver. On 
and on, while the thudding sounds from the 
distance seemed to grow nearer. Then, 
suddenly, I felt Will swing from my side 


and turn in the buggy. I saw him raise his 
revolver and fire, straight into the air. He 
waved his arms and shouted. 

“Hurry, Lou!” he boomed, “a little 
more and we’re safe. Hurry—hurry!”’ 

Again the whip cut through the air. 
Then, far ahead, I saw the forms of men 
urging their horses forward. 

“It’s some of the boys,” Will called to 
me. “I asked them to ride out along the 
road.” 

The forms came closer. Will waved and 
shouted to them and pointed to the dis- 
tance. A clattering rush and .they had 
passed us, on toward the hills and the place 
where a pursuing band of Indians now 
would become a fleeing, scattering group of 
fugitives. 

Weakly I sank forward. Dully I felt Will 
take the reins from my hands. Then the 
world went black. The slender thread of my 
nerve resistance had snapped. 

When consciousness came, I found my- 
self back in the hotel, with Will and a 
doctor by my side. I heard something 
about St. Louis and the necessity for wait- 
ing a few days until I should gain a little 
strength. Then I learned that the verdict 
had been passed, that the physician had 
ordered me home. And I—well, I cried, 
cried like a child who had lost its doll, cried 
because I felt that after believing my battle 
won I had allowed myself to be defeated. 

A week later we went back to St. Louis, 
Willand Arta and myself. Back again in the 
old French town, Will said good-by to me— 
there on the little veranda where he had 
first told me the story of his boyhood—said 
good-by, and told me: “T’ll be waiting, 
Lou. But you must not come back until 
you are strong again. You'll promise?” 

“T promise,’’ was my answer. 

And the promise was not to be fulfilled for 
many months. 


The Poster That Sent Me to Will 


NE afternoon I went downtown, sud- 
denly to be halted by a glaring poster, 
flaunting forth from a wall: 


GRAND EXCURSION 
to 
FORT SHERIDAN 
KANSAS PACIFIC RAILROAD 


BUFFALO SHOOTING MATCII 
for 
$500 A SIDE 
and the 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 


Between 


BILLY COMSTOCK (the famous scout) 
and 
W. F. CODY (BUFFALO BILL) 
Famous Buffalo Killer 
for the Kansas and Pacific Railroad 


And with that, all the pent-up longing for 
the West, which I had resisted so strongly 
during the months of illness which had fol- 
lowed my arrival in St. Louis, surged up 
again in me. There, in that glaring sign, 
the West called to me, the wide stretches of 
the prairie, the twisting, winding roads, the 
faint sight of wagon trains in the distance, 
and the jack rabbit bobbing over the soap- 
weed. I wanted to go back home. 

The sudden realization came over me that 
St. Louis no longer was home; that it was 
a quiet, staid, tame old city; that it was 
cramped and crowded; that even the trees 
that lined the streets were prisoners of the 
sidewalk and the curb, prisoners just as I 
was a prisoner of the nervous prostration 
which had sent me back to the land of my 
adoption. 

Quickly I changed my course. Within 
fifteen minutes a telegram was traveling to 
my husband, telling him that I believed I 
had improved sufficiently to allow me to 
visit him and to attend the match. 

And when the excursion train, with its 
flare-stacked locomotive, pulled out of the 
station at St. Louis, it carried two passen- 
gers as eager to reach the end of the journey 
as the man who awaited them was anxious 
to receive them. For Arta and myself were 
Westward bound once more, traveling 
toward Fort Sheridan, to see Buffalo Bill— 
our Buffalo Bill—shoot for the champion- 
ship of the world. 
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HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 
give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 


care of THE Lapres’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? 


5 He stood on the street, in the olden days, 


“magic corn cure.” 


The same ingredients, harsh and inefficient, 


untless forms today. 


But they did not end corns, and they do not 
Nor does padding, nor does paring— 
methods older still. 


The One Right Way 


Modern scientists in the Bauer & Black 
laboratories have evolved a perfect method 
and embodied it in Blue-jay. 

In 48 hours, while the corn is forgotten, Blue- 
jay completely ends it, and forever. 
one corn in ten needs a second application. 


Hardly 


ure. Itiseasy, pleasant, scientific. 


Quit old-fashioned methods. Try Blue-jay 
on one corn—tonight. 


ue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products, 
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Rick Rack Braid 


Every woman can have dainty luncheon sets—can easily 
make them with Nufashond Rick Rack Braid. Just follow 
the instructions given in the Nufashond Rick Rack Book 
and you can make all kinds of beautiful and useful arti- 
cles—candle shades, guest towels, scarfs, dress yoke sets, 
blouses, belts, bags, morning caps, boudoir slippers, inser- 
tions, edgings, etc. And yet this handy manual costs you 
but 10 cents, because it heips to advertise Nufashond Rick 
Rack Braid. 

If your department store or needlework shop hasn't the 
Nufashond Rick Rack Book, send us 30 cents and we will 
supply the book together with one full piece of Nufashond 
Mercerized Rick Rack Braid and one ball of Nufashond 
Mercerized Crochet Cotton. 


NUFASHOND, Dept.G, Reading, Pa. 








THE DAINTY 
DEODORANT 





Will not injure skin or clothing 


|": use is a delight to all who take 





pride in maintaining absolute 
personal cleanliness. 


Just a dab of 
Eversweet 


the dainty, white, odorless, antiseptic 
cream—under the arms, anywhere— 
neutralizes all body odors. 

25¢ and 50c a Jar 


VERSWEET COMPANY 


62 CLIFF STREET :: NEW YORK. } 








BABY DIMPLES 


> 


, 4 Safety Pins —— 


—". why, 


“ ‘I wish every mother 
“a could know about 
Baby Dimples Safe- 

ty Pins. 
“They can’t come un- 
fastened, the points and 
the spring are both pro- 
tected—and they're ab- 

solutely rust-proof, too."’ 

Nickel, black or gold-plated in all 
sizes, 10c a card, at all good stores. 


Samstag’s 
1200 Broadway New York 


Send for Colonial Quality Booklet 



















able. Sprinkle a little 


Bathe with Bathasweet 


Makes Your Bath Complete 


| teen perfumes and fragrant .oils—made Cleopatra's 
bath a tradition. Yours may be made even more enjoy- 


addition to its fragrance there is the assurance of added 
tone to the skin and the soothing of tired nerves. A can 
contains alluring comfort for many baths. 


cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Sold only in convenient sifter-top cans. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. 
C.S. WELCH COMPANY, 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Bathasweet into your tub, and in 


—it instantly softens the hardest water— 
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Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


The puzzled gentle blue eyes of Prudence 
softened. ‘I don’t think Sussex suits you, 
darling; they say it’s very lively. Lots of 
people can’t stand Eastbourne. And I 
think it would be safer to tell Captain Dann 
that we’re not the Miss Chick whom 
Monty knows.” 

“And deliberately shut our door on the 
American Army! Ten to one they’d never 
come here again or bring anyone.” 

“Mr. Weal would.” 

“To see that yellow pup, I suppose,” 
Gypsy mocked. “Oh, Prudence, don’t be 
ridiculous! We are Miss Chicks, after all; 
why let the fact that we don’t know Mr. 
Monty Ross stop our knowing dozens of 
jolly boys? Besides, to explain Cousin 
Melisande, who is so comfortably safe in 
America, would be to explain our position 
at the Cottage-at-the-End. It would take 
away all the joy of entertaining It—it 
would be like the kitchen treating its pals 
while the ‘missus’ was away. All the fun 
would be gone.” 

“Yes,” hesitated Prue. 

“Cousin Melisande has everything in the 
world,” said Gypsy. ‘‘We’re not taking 
anything from her, are we? We don’t even 
know Monty. Nothing we do here will 
affect her. All those men who come here 
will have vamoosed off long before she takes 
possession of the cottage again, including 
Clay Weal and Captain Dann. Melisande’s 
had a good time from the moment she 
opened her eyes. We’ve only a year’s play- 
time in our lives—and it’s here now! Why 
shouldn’t we make the most of it?” 


“QUT Captain Dann ——’” faltered Prue. 

“‘He’s so firm —— There’s something 
uncanny about a man who gets a blue chin 
unless he shaves twice a day: He’ll find out 
we don’t know Monty, Gypsy ” 

- “How can he? Of course he can if he 
writes to Monty, but by that time we shall 
know quite a lot of boys, so it won’t matter 
if he does find out. He said Monty was in 
training out there, and he didn’t quite know 
where he was. Everything is so easy, Pruc; 
we’ve just got to keep Captain Dann guess- 
ing which of us Monty sent him to see.” 

“T wonder what Monty is like,” said 
Prudence. 

“Perhaps he’s in the room somewhere.” 
Prudence leaped. ‘I mean a photograph, 
you silly; there are lots of men about; 
they’re not all khaki boys either. Oh, I 
wish I had a pretty frock to wear to-morrow 
at tea! I’ve only a brown skirt and a white 
blouse or this old rag.” 

Prudence was shutting the diamond- 
paned windows; the white moonlight fell 
across her saintly little round face. “Cousin 
Melisande left a—a whole trunkful of 
dresses in the loft.”” She paused a minute. 
“Gypsy, would you call Clay Weal exactly 
handsome?” 

“Well,” said Gypsy candidly, “for cover- 
ing purposes his freckles would do nearly as 
well as his clothes; but he has nice hair, if 
you like red. If you marry him, Prue, I 
should keep a parrot and breed canaries, or 
the silence will get on your nerves.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” Pru- 
dence exclaimed indignantly. 

Half an hour later Gypsy stole into the 
bedroom. It was a long, low room, black- 
beamed and slanting-roofed. A solitary 
candle in a royal-blue stick burned beside 
the little Queen Anne bedstead where Pru- 
dence Chick lay. 

“Prue,”’ Gypsy faltered. She looked like 
a little autumn leaf blown there by chance, 
the softness of Cousin Melisande’s disin- 
terred coral crépe de Chine gown clung to 
her, the red beads winked against her brown 
skin like burnished holly berries. ‘‘ Prue,” 
she breathed again. 

But Prudence slept serenely, her hair in 
golden pigtails, her golden eyelashes sweep- 
ing her pink-and-white cheeks. 


YPSY blew out the candle, struggled 

out of her borrowed finery and carried 

her perturbed little soul to the window. A 

thousand stars looked down at her thin 

olive arms, at her slim little olive throat, 

into her upturned face and her eager, 
questioning eyes. 

“Tt’s certainly awful to be born wanting 
things you can’t have all the time,”’ thought 
Gypsy Chick. 

The tears came into her eyes because she 
was twenty-two, because she had never 
tasted lobster or kisses, because the coral 
dress on the floor was not really hers, be- 
cause Prue could go to sleep as peacefully 
as a baby. 

She climbed up on the window sill, pushed 
the royal-blue curtains aside and peered 
out; and through her tears and through the 
mist that is Sussex’s wonderful chiffon 
evening cloak she saw the Enchanted City, 
dreaming in the hollow. By day it was just 
a muddle of huts, stark and unromantic; by 


night it was a thing of fantasy, a floating 
city of pale lights wreathed with a shadow 
sea. Even as she watched the city vanished, 
the lights went out. 

“Love of Mike! Where’s my stud?” 
said Captain Dann in the middle of the hut. 

A dozen voices told him to shut up. He 
stumbled over a trench boot and came to 
anchor on the mess cat. Of such concrete 
and mundane things are magic cities 
wrought in days of war! 


USSEX is the county where the weather 

goes when it is off duty. It poured, it 
pelted, it roared, it shricked, it sent end- 
less mad, gamboling winds hustling across 
the Downs with the tang of the sea and 
the breath of winter in them; it shook the 
diamond-paned windows with its titanic 
hands—all on the day of the party. 

“We must effect a pleasing contrast,” 
said Gypsy. 

She did it with a huge log fire that winked 
deliciously on the old oak beams, on the soft 
rose carpet and the sweet-pea chintz; she 
did it recklessly with lamps in pale mauve 
shades and pale pink shades; she did it with 
a gate-legged table covered with a Honiton 
cloth, and modern china covered with sweet 
peas in palest mauves and deepest purples; 
she did it with coral crépe de Chine and red 
beads, with heightened color and laughing 
eyes black with excitement. 

“Gee!” said Captain Dann. “This is the 
kerosene circuit, all right, all right.” 

He brought a slim Yank and a fat Yank, 
good-looking Yanks both of them. 

“And Mr. Weal?” said Gypsy. 

“Oh, Clay’s scurry-funging about in the 
hedges somewhcre. He’s flower mad. He’ll 
be along presently.” 

This is no story of racing action, gasping 
curtains and tremendous emotions; it is just 
a little history of youth and love and laugh- 
ter and the pleasant, joyous, happy little 
things of life. There are no sobs in it, and I 
doubt if a soul will let the tea get cold be- 
cause he or she can’t leave it. It’s just a 
wee yarn of “The Weald, and the Marsh, 
and the Down Countree”’—and the Cottzge- 
at-the-End, when half America came to 
tea there. 

“Clay’s always growing things,” said the 
fat Yank; “trying experiments on flowers. 
He grew a pansy in a shell case in starch 
and something else. ” 

“What did it look like?” came Pru- 
dence’s placid voice. 

‘A smallpox patient.” 


to laughed joyously. The silliest 
little things seemed wit in the pleasant 
atmosphere of the firelight; the most 
commonplace remarks passed for brilliance. 
They laughed at Clay Weal when he came 
in bearing sundew from the marshes, the 
broad-leaved peppermint, and bog asphodel, 
and laid them in Prudence’s lap. Only 
Prudence did not laugh. She thanked him 
gravely and arranged them in a pale mauve 
jar. Whisky and Brandy came and sat at 
his feet, and he played with their ears in 
silence and looked at Prudence. His hands, 
in spite of the big, copper-colored freckles, 
were very beautiful, full of thin, sudden 
strength. 

Captain Dann could strum; he “ragged” 
and “‘jazzed”’ on Cousin Melisande’s grand 
piano. But Clay Weal could play: Handel, 
Mozart, Grieg and Gounod trickled or 
mourned beneath his fingers. He thundered 
Wagner at them till they sat hushed. And 
then he played gentle conversational music, 
so that they talked like people who had 
snatched one another’s comforters in 
infancy. 

Gypsy did not talk. She just sat beside 
Clay Weal, staring up at him with entranced 
eyes so dark that they looked brown, so 
eager that they looked liquid. Across the 
room Captain Dann watched her, the 
eternal question fidgeting in his eyes, trying 
to probe her absorbed face. 

Suddenly Clay Weal spoke, almost for 
the first time. ‘‘ Who is this man?” he said, 
pointing to a photograph on the piano. 

Gypsy looked at him with dreamy eyes. 
She was no longer the astute little cockney, 
out for a good time with a part to play and 
the wits to play it; she was in the land 
where his music had placed her, where never 
a typewriter clicked or a Cousin Melisande 
existed. “I don’t know,” she said frankly. 

Captain Dann bent down to Prudence, 
speaking softly. “May I look at that 
photograph of Monty?” he inquired. 

Clay’s music was chattering like a little 
brook. Prudence lifted her grave blue eyes 
a trifle apprehensively. She was afraid of 
saying the wrong thing and giving the show 
away; and Gypsy, of the ready tongue and 
lightning brain, was over the other side of 
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Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


the room. ‘‘Oh, do!” Prue said, and caught 
her breath like a nervous schoolgirl. After 
all, she thought in a little panic, it was just 
as well to find out at the beginning which 
was Monty Ross. 

Captain Dann collected a photograph 
and sat down beside her again. Of course 
he was very good-looking; but he was dark, 
and it must be trying to be the mother of 
the wife of a man who wanted boiling shav- 
ing water twice a day. Dark men always 
made her feel a little immature and straw- 
colored. 

She wriggled unhappily, and at last, un- 
able to bear the silence any longer, she said 
gently: 

“Tt’s very like him, isn’t it?” 

“Like who?” 

She wished he wouldn’t bark so; every 
minute he made her feel as if she was getting 
blonder and younger. 

“Monty,” she faltered, peering at the 
photograph over his shoulder. 


APTAIN DANN looked at her queerly; 
it struck her what a topping Mephis- 
topheles he would have made if he hadn’t 
had such large, boyish black eyes. It seemed 
almost as if she had answered a question he 
had badly wanted answered, but not in the 
way he wanted. He looked across at Gypsy 
and suddenly went white. 

“This isn’t a photograph of Monty 
Ross,” he said. ‘I don’t know who it is.” 

Then it dawned on Prudence with slow 
and horrid certainty that, since she was 
obviously unacquainted with Monty Ross’ 
face, Captain Dann would conclude that 
Gypsy was “the” girl he had been sent to 
see. If only Gypsy had been there to put 
things right. Prudence felt the tears of 
dismay rising to her eyes. 

The fat Yank touched her arm. “Gee!” 
he said. ‘‘Can’t Clay make the soundbox 
talk?” 

Captain Dann, still rather white, rose and 
strolled casually across the room, even as 
Prudence was thinking in her perturbed, 
dismayed little heart: 

“T shan’t tell Gypsy what a blunder I 
made. She’d be so angry with me. I shan’t 
say a thing about it.” 

Captain Dann reached the piano and took 
a photograph from under Clay Weal’s nose. 
“T just want to show the boys old Monty,” 
he said easily. 

Clay Weal looked at Prudence, Prudence 
across the room with her sweet, plump 
hands folded, looking like a little dreaming 
madonna. Some of the color had faded; 
his freckles looked more badly painted on 
than ever, as if he had been crudely made 
up by an amateur for a freckled part. 

Gypsy, in a fury with herself, was think- 
ing: “I’ve been a fool. I’ve lost a move in 
the game. I shan’t tell Prudence. She’ll 
worry so.” 

She knew what Clay Weal was going, to 
say before he said it. She knew what he 
thought since she obviously did not know 
Monty Ross’ photograph. 

Through his whispering music came 
Clay’s quiet voice: ‘You told me you did 
not know who that was.” 


Il 


" ELL, the evening’s been a success, 

hasn’t it?’? Gypsy remarked as she 
glanced at the placid Prudence with her 
little eager, darkling face and looked away 


_ing school, this military life; he chafed 


“She’s at the Ritz. They’re the Cadwallers, 
of the ‘Crispest Biscuit in America’ fame— 
millionaires. Prue, if we’re careful we ought 
both of us to get wedding rings out of this.” 

“Oh, Gypsy, it’s not nice! You talk as if 
marriage were a business.” 

“So ’tis—and every man is faced with the 
probability of having at least four women 
bent on doing business with him at any mo- 
ment. You’re sloppy, Prue; you’ve been 
wallowing in too much romance and poetry. 
Do you want to wear stockings silk halfway 
up all your life and have chilblains every 
winter? I don’t.” 

“Why, Gypsy!” 

“Don’t ‘Why, Gypsy!’ me,”’ Gypsy re- 
torted peevishly. 

She rather fancied herself as a little ad- 
venturess; and, on the first opportunity, 
here was she behaving like an idiot child and 
making it plain as daylight to Clay Weal 
that Monty was nothing more than a name 
to her, leaving him to conclude naturally 
that Prudence was Monty’s inamorata. He 
hadn’t seemed very bucked up by his dis- 
covery either! 

“Do you know, Prue, I think Mr. Weal 
thinks you’re the girl this Monty Ross sent 
Captain Dann to see,” ventured Gypsy cau- 
tiously. 

“Oh, no!” Prudence was very positive 
and very scarlet against her white pillow. 

She ought to have said: “Captain Dann 
knows I’m not anyway; I gave the show 
away to-night. He was looking at the photo 
of some man and I said it was good of 
Monty; and it wasn’t Monty he was look- 
ing at at all.” 

But Prudence was a little afraid of Gypsy; 
Gypsy was so decisive and brilliant; so she 
said nothing. 

“Well, anyway, we’re in for a jolly good 
time,” said Gypsy hardily. She blew out the 
candles in long, painted, royal-blue sticks 
and jumped into bed. ‘Oh, isn’t it scrummy 
to wake up to something!” 

But Prudence, her conscience and her 
placid little brain alike ruffled, merely 
grunted. 


yy going home through the Sussex 
lanes the four men, who had been the 
guests of the Cottage-at-the-End that eve- 
ning, hardly spoke. - Two were tired and 
two absorbed in thought. 

Clay Weal, freckled and slow of speech, 
made up his mind that the following morn- 
ing he would tell Captain Dann that it was 
to Prudence the glittering ring in his pos- 
session must go, that Gypsy did not even 
know Monty Ross’ face when she saw it in a 
photograph. It was all so like a big board- 


against it; they did not even sit next to 
each other in mess. 

And Captain Dann, irritated and non- 
plused, wished the fat Yank and the thin 
Yank back in their native states and him- 
self alone with Clay Weal so that he could 
confide in him, reveal the knowledge he had 
stumbled on by chance, the simple and il- 
luminating fact that Prudence had never 
known Monty Ross, and Gypsy was his girl. 

But for the presence of the fat Yank and 
the thin Yank this story would never have 
been penned. Clay Weal and Captain Dann 
would have compared notes and discovered 
the engaging fact that neither of the Chicks 
whose hospitality they had just enjoyed 
was the Chick that Monty Ross wanted to 
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To Those Who Want © 
Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Must Remove the Film 


Your teeth are not rightly cleaned 
if they discolor or decay, if tartar forms 
or pyorrhea starts. 


You may brush them twice daily, but 
the great tooth wrecker—a slimy film— 
is not being ended by it. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is 
an ever-present film. You feel it with 
your tongue. That is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So it is that film, not merely 


food débris, which the tooth brush must 
combat. 


The tooth brush alone is inadequate. 
The film is clinging. It gets into crev- 
ices, hardens and stays. The old meth- 
ods of teeth cleaning fail to dissolve it. 


Dental science, after many years of 
searching, has found a way to combat 
it. Able authorities have proved this 
fact by convincing clinical tests. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere accept it. 

This way is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And we gladly 
supply a 10-Day Tube for anyone to 
test. 


A Ten-Day Revelation 


We ask you to try it, to watch its 
effects, then look at your teeth in ten 
days. It will change all your ideas on 
teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolveé.it, then to constantly combat it. 


This: way is made possible by a new 
discovery. »'A harmless méthod has been 
found to activate the pepsin. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. 
The old activating agent was an acid, 
harmful to the teeth. And pepsin must 
be activated. 


We urge you to prove Pepsodent as 
dentists prove it—by actual application. 
See the results, read the reason for them, 
and decide for yourself about it. 


Send the coupon for“a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your sake and your chil- 
dren’s sake. Learn the better way to 
clean teeth. The results will show you 
very quickly that this way is right. Cut 
out the coupon now. 





REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ten-Day Tube Free 





Pepsodént 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 568, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














A scientific tooth paste based on activated 

















again. ‘ pen in. epsin. An efficient film combatant, now | N 
For the first time since the days when “T’'ll tell Dann about Prudence to-morrow a daread he deotlehs Praia aig and oe 
they washed their hair on the same evening on the route march,” mused Clay Weal. A sold by druggists in large tubes. Address 


to the later days when they caught the same 
8:15 bus, morning after morning, she had 
something to hide, there was something she 
could not tell. She ought to have announced 
that she’d mucked the first move in the 
game and made a complete and devastating 


queer little pain tugged involuntarily at his 
heart. He wished Monty Ross had seen fit 
to fall in love with Gypsy Chick. 

“Tl uncan the goods to-morrow on the 
route march and hand over the twinkles in 
the evening,” thought Dann, and a sudden 
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idiot of herself. She ought to have stated ungovernable pain seized him because Gypsy Look for — jE 
that she had denied all knowledgeof Monty’s _ had turned out to belong to his friend, and hi K i 

po = Clay Weal a per- not Prudence. this trade-mark helps 
fectly well she had never set eyes on Monty ou to buy confi- 
in ro life and didn’t know him from Adam. ‘i - four bade each other good night at Trade-Mark posted se the 
She heard his voice through the whispering the door of the various huts. Clay Weal been 

music: “You told me you did not know and the thin Yank and the fat Yank slept on rie edge you are 
who that was!” ‘She had felt hiseyestravel together. Tool d getting the best 
beyond her to Prudence, singling her out “‘T’'ll tell old Weal to-morrow,” thought ools an that’s made. When 
definitely as ‘“‘Monty’s girl.” Dann. 


you look for—and 
find—the KEEN 
KUTTER trade- 
mark, you can be 
sure that you are 
buying an article of 
the highest quality. 


“Which do you prefer, Weal or Dann?” Cutlery— 
Gypsy barked suddenly. 

“T like them both the same,” answered 
Prudence in her serene voice. 

She, too, was aware of an intolerable feel- 
ing of constraint. She ought to have con- 
fessed: ‘I wasn’t thinking to-night and I 
let Captain Dann know I didn’t recognize 
Monty Ross’ photograph. He knows I’m 
not the girl Ross sent him to see. He thinks 
you are!” Instead she crept into the little 
Queen Anne bedstead and lay still and very 
unhappy under the costly royal-blue eider- 
down. 

“The tall thin one, like a nutcracker, is 
sending his mother to call,’ Gypsy said. 


In the hut the orderly officer for the eve- 
ning opened a sleepy eye. “C. O. wanted 
you,” he murmured. “You accompany 
Adkinson at five to-morrow.” 

“Where?” 

“Don’t know. Orders just through. 
Baker’s batman packed. Yours had got 
twenty-four hours C. B. for putting ‘He’s 
on the Staff’ on the grunt box just as old 
Brass Hat turned out to take an inspection. 
These English red tabs take themselves 
almighty seriously.” 

“T wanted to see Weal,” Dann whispered 
vehemently. 


“The recollection of 
QUALITY remains 
long after thePRICE 
ts forgotten.”” 

E.C. SIMMONS. 


Trade-Mark Registered 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
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1869-1919 
50rn ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Heinz Baked Beans are an ideal hot weather dish. 

They tempt the appetite because they look inviting 
and taste good. 

They take the place of too much meat and do 
it at far less cost. 

Heinz Baked Beans are choicest beans baked in 
real dry heat ovens. 

The famous Heinz Tomato Sauce adds a flavor 
that makes them truly delicious. 

To get the real baked beans, order by name. 
*“Heinz Baked Beans.”’ 


Say, 


Some of the 





Vinegar 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
| Olive Oil 






four kinds 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
































Which Was Monty’s Girl? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


“T’ll take amessage,’’ proffered the sleepy 
officer. 

“No; thanks.” 

“Well, if you butt fn to number eight 
hut at five to-morrow you deserve the V. C. 
It’s full of Irish-Americans and Scotch 
whisky.” 

; “IT won’t,” snapped Dann furiously. 


LAY WEAL hardly slept. His brain 

was an excited, wriggling bunch of 
questions and conjectures; the thousands 
of stars peering at him through the glass 
windows of the hut were the eyes of Pru- 
dence. 

He was a healthy, normal, quiet young 
man with no need to tickle up his soul and 
start shrimping among his emotions. He 
knew straight away that in Prudence Chick 
he saw the only woman he had ever wanted, 
the only woman he could even contemplate 
spending a wet Sunday with quite happily. 
He believed, quite honestly, that she was 
the girl whom the unknown Monty Ross had 
sent Captain Dann to see, with a most ex- 
pensive engagement ring in his tunic pocket. 

The question was, had he the right to 
turn the unknown Monty Ross into an en- 
emy and fight him fair and square for 
Prudence on “the best man wins” stunt 
and _the “all fair in love and war” theory? 

Acolony of freckles thrived on Clay Weal’s 
envelope, but there were no freckles on his 
jolly white soul. He knew that such an 
attitude would be contemptibly unsporty; 
you couldn’t fight a man on the other side 
of Europe. 

It was odd that he should have been the 
one to spot which was Monty’s Miss Chick. 
He wouldn’t have done it, if the little dark 
one hadn’t given the show away by not 
knowing Ross’ photograph. He twisted on 
his army blankets. He would have given 
his honest, uncomplex soul to have wooed 
Prudence Chick and taken her away to 
America after the war. 

The sleeping man next to him began sud- 
denly bleating of griddlecakes and asking 
his mother for more hot maple sirup. Clay 
Weal pinched him until he turned over and 
left off talking. 

Clay slept fitfully after that, and awoke 
unrefreshed and poisonously hating the 
thought of breakfast. Dann was not in the 
mess. |! 

Clay lit a cigarette and sat with his eye 
on the door. He wanted to tramp the 
route march beside Dann and tell him that 
Monty Ross’ engagement ring belonged to 
Prudence Chick. 

By and by the talk of the mess began to 
filter in to him. A dozen of the officers had 
left at five to go on a night-flying and bomb- 
ing course. 

Clay lowered his cigarette. 

“Did Captain Dann go with them?” he 
queried sharply. 

A dozen voices answered him in the af- 
firmative. He dropped his cigarette in the 
receiver and went out; and two little 
W. A. A. C.’s by the door looked at each 
other. 

“The speckled one’s left his grub,” said 
one, 


HE “speckled one” conned things over 

heatedly beneath the’early morning sky. 
Beyond the hutments waited the busses in a 
neat row, like grotesque dragon flies, the 
C. O.’s little “buzzer” distinguished by its 
pillar-box hue; already mechanics, instruc- 
tors and embryo pilots were making for 
the flying ground. The “speckled one” 
shrugged his shoulders. Fate had sent Cap- 
tain Dann away in ignorance, still wonder- 
ing whether the dark Chick or the fair Chick 
was destined for the Ross roost. Well, he 
knew; and for the rest of his stay the 
Cottage-at-the-End was taboo and every- 
thing else. 

But when evening came, with its stars 
and its cool sea breezes and its soft, lonely 
gentleness, he yielded just a little—just a 
very, very little—and turned his nice, 
freckled face toward the Cottage-at-the-End. 
He would not go in. Oh, no; perish the 
thought! But he would stand at the end of 
the lane, where the sunset always threaded 
itself through the hedge, and look at it— 
just look at it! 

He walked through the little Sussex vil- 
lage. The sunset, dropping away behind 
the sea, had washed it all with a sort of 
fairy distemper. It was all pink; the walls, 
the little Norman church, the gladioluses in 
the rector’s seventeenth-century sunken 
garden shone fiercely; the faces of the smil- 
ing, sleepy children gave back a sort of glow. 

He went into the one little general shop 
for cigarettes. The sun glittered on the 
glass tops of the empty biscuit boxes, but it 
gave to the bare candy jars the flushed fan- 
tasy of Venetian glass. It shone in his eyes 
so that he gained an impression of prismatic 
wealth everywhere. 


Then suddenly he blinked. A dry, crisp 
voice said curtly: ; 

“Does anyone know where the Cottage-. 
at-the-End is?” 

He turned and saw a little, old lady with 
sunken eyes and a hatchetlike face. Inthe 
fairy light of the sunset she looked sinis- 
ter—a shrunken, evil old witch. He felt a 
child clutch him, and reached instinctively 
for the sticky, nervous hand. 

“Miss Chick’s?” 

“That's it.” 

“Straight up the road, first turning on 
the left. It’s at the end of the land.” 

“So I gathered.”’ She seemed so un- 
friendly, almost malignant, as if she had 
come there for no kindly purpose, but to 
pry out, to wreak mischief. 

“Who was that?” he asked the woman 
who served him with the ‘‘smokes.” 

“Dear knows, sir! She’s got no welcom- 
ing look about her.” 

“No,” he assented, and made his way out. 

The bent little figure plodded in front of 
him. It seemed to have brought its own 
chill atmosphere, for the warmth of the 
sunset faded and the thin, clear darkness 
spread over the landscape. The birds in 
the hedges ceased their twittering songs, 
the flowers closed. A queer, illogical feeling 
came to Clay Weal, the sudden unreason- 
able belief that the little old lady was a 
menace to the happiness of the two girls in 
the little cottage. He could find no rea- 
son for it; but with every moment the 
impression deepened until it became a 
certainty. 


AAPTAIN DANN, Monty Ross’ chosen 

emissary, was away; his military duties 
might keep him away for weeks. Mean- 
while, the little stick of an old woman plod- 
ded relentlessly on. Clay Weal yielded to 
a sudden impulse. He passed her. He left 
her behind between the high hedges, a 
shadow among shadows. 

Prudence was leaning over the gate, 
staring across the twilit meadows, wreathed 
in mist. She greeted Clay happily and 
peacefully. She wore her blue beads and 
her fair hair seemed almost phosphorescent 
in the pale light. 

“It’s so nice to be able to hang over gates 
without people staring. You can’t in Lon- 
don, you know.” 

“There’s a visitor coming down the lane,” 
he said quietly. “She was asking for you 
at Mellish’s.” 

“A man?” 

“An old lady, like a witch. Here she 
comes,” 

The black figure turned the corner and 
came hurrying toward them. 

Prudence gripped his arm. ‘‘ What does 
she want?” she murmured. ‘Gypsy is out. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

She looked more like a little, startled 
madonna than ever. A sudden rush of un- 
joa, tenderness for her swept over 

im. 

“Tl stay,”’ he promised. 

She was trembling. Even while he would 
have given his absurd soul to comfort her 
in the only way he knew, he found time 
to wonder at the back of his mind why she 
should tremble. 

“Tf only Gypsy were here! Gypsy would 
know what to do. I’m such a fool! I say 
things, and then Gypsy is cross afterward.” 

“What are you afraid of?” he said 
quietly. 

She shot a startled glance at him. ‘Oh, 
I’m not afraid. What—what have I got 
to be afraid of?” 

“That’s what I wondered,” he said more 
quietly still. 


ao little old lady was nearly abreast 
ofthem. He felt Prudence’s fingers in- 
stinctively gripping his, just like the child 
in the shop a little while previously. At the 
touch of them an unaccountable thrill went 
through him. They leaned together over 
the top of the gate, waiting. 

The little old lady drew level. “Is this 
the Cottage-at-the-End?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Clay Weal answered. 

He had a queer feeling that the longer 
she stayed outside the gate, her scope of 
activity confined between hedges and netted 
in by stars, the better. 

“Are you Miss Chick?” 

“Yes,” said Prudence faintly. 

The little old lady put her bony hand on 
the gate. So they perforce both had to 
step back and let her into their small, 
scented, peaceful haven. 

“T am Monty Ross’ English aunt,” she 
said. ; 

It occurred to Clay Weal instantly: “Now 
she will ask Prudence outright if she is the 
girl who is engaged to her nephew—and I 
shall know beyond any shadow of doubt.” 
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‘AS~-THE~PETALS’ M-D- 


His Specialty 1s Hot Weather Comfort 


OT weather discomfort is a confession. If your skin 
LU sats and burns from the slightest touch of your 
clothing, if you suffer from prickly heat, or the dis- 
comforts caused by wind and sun, and if you are embarrassed 
by the odors of excessive perspiration—this is a confession 
that you need more than just an ordinary talcum powder. 


The mild medication which 4s-the-Petals Talcum con- 
tains is prepared for just such treatment. s-the-Petals 
Talcum Powder is not only cool, soft, fragrant and soothing 
—it is more than just a talcum. It is a mildly medicated 
Toilet Powder which actually benefits an irritated skin. 


The delightful fragrance of 4s-the-Petals Talcim 
Powder and its magic, soothing touch are also found 
in 4s-the-Petals Face Powder—really beneficial and 
effective—more than just a safe powder—it protects, 
improves and beautifies at the same time! 


Other 4s-the-Petals toilet requisites are the Extract 
at $1.50, the Toilet Water at $1.50 and the Sachet at 
75c. Send 25c for a sample bottle of 4s-the-Petals Per- 
fume—we want you to know its bewitching fragrance, 
and mere words can’t describe it. 


Sec PERFUMER 


Dept. 1-Q, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
New York 
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C (Ge Well> 





without drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 


fleshy? Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost ——, in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and iseeues it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


2 Here are samples of letters from pupils: 
“Last year I weighed 216 Ibs., this year 146, and have aot ained an ounce back, 
I feel so young and strong. It is surprising how easily I did it. eel 15 years younger. 
“Just think! I have not had a pill or cathartic since I (omy and I used to take one 
every night.’’ 
y weight has increased 30 Ibs. I don’ t know what indigestion is any more, and my 
nerves ane so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Miss Cocroft is @ nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our 


training camps have conditioned our men. 
Earn $18 to $30a 
week, Any wom- 
an 18 or over can 


learn. Simple home study system. Founded 20 years 
ago by O. J. Perkins, M.D. No interference with your 
present work. Thousands of successful graduates, 
Low tuition. Small monthly payments. ae ; 
outfit free. Hospital training if desired. Send 

x 32 lesson pages andcatalog. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
NURSING, Dept. 37, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Double Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large Deep Undershelves—‘‘Scientifi- 
cally Silent’ —Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A 


high grade piece of furniture unsurpassed for 
General be ay ew Action—Silence. Write 
ServesHome for pamphlet and dealer's name. 
SavesTime ~ Combination ProductsCo., 
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The Very Essence of 
Nature’s Goodness 


AirlinE 
irlin 
ABSOLUTELY HON EY vvr 


has the rarest of flavors—a flowery- 

sweetness that only nature and bees 

can produce. More than just honey. 

It’s selected—the cream of the honey 

yield, chosen for its superiority. 

Use it in your cooking. Keeps bread 

and cakes moist, fresh and sweet 

much longer. 

Free—Our Honey Cook Book 

Mail us your grocer’s name and 
address and we will send it, 


The A.I. Root Co., Medina,O. 
“The Home of the Honey Bees” 


HYGI ENOL 


The STERILIZED 
POWDER PUFE 


Finest. Quality lambs Wool 


Six Popular Sizes 
IO€ I5E 20% 254.355 50% 
At All Best Dealers 

agg po BOOKLET showing . 
the ma nnd of HYGIENOL Leck For The TRADE MARK 
POWDER PUFFS Sent on request ae en Geel 


MAURICE LEVY. I5W.38'"Street. New York City 
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Now DRIFT 


Pure ve veta 
Shor be sine 


AZUREA* 


She FAGE URES 





The compliment 
of French Genius 
to American Beauty 








15 cents brings a dainty 
Powder 


SNOWDRIFT 


smu caruntarmie | VeOetable shortening 


Samples to Canada Prohibited 
2y Canadian Gorernment 





In air tight packages so that 
Snowdrift is sure to be 


paRIS |L. T. P] V & R Aance pure and sweet and fresh. 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept. A-A 24 East 22d.Street New York City 
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Hudson River by Daylight 
Each turn discloses new views of rolling hills and towering mountains, Each mile 
of river-shore presents a more delightful picture. Through service between 


New York and Albany as well as ideal one-day outings. Daily including Sunday. 
Season opens May 24th. 
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THE BARN THAT 
CAME TO LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


old-fashioned “contra dances” which we 
intended to revive and keep alive. 

These dances with their pretty figures 
and their jolly music, so infectious in 
rhythm, had been more or less laid aside for 
several years, but there were still many who 
had not forgotten them and could initiate 
newcomers and summer visitors into their 
mysteries. 

Wehad Daisy and Goldenrod and Autumn 
Leaf dances, even one in costume, as the 

easons came and went; and they were 
graced very often with the presence of Bow- 
doin College professors and students, with 
now and then a naval commodore, a gover- 
nor, a mayor, or a New York lawyer or a 
financial potentate. These celebrities were 
uniformly dull below the waist, and were 
always given over to the tutelage of certain 
village spinsters or matrons famed for their 
proficiency. 


We Outgrow the Barn From the Start 


HE Barn was such an immediate and 
overwhelming success that we needed 
not only more room for our dances, but 
greater facilities for other entertainments of 
amore serious nature. We finally solved the 
problem by building out a jog, fourteen feet 
by nine, on the north side, making it look as 
much as possible like an old-fashioned “tie- 
” for cattle. A platform a foot high cov- 
ered the floor of this new space, and four 
tiny windows, like those in horse stalls, gave 
light and air. A door opened from it into a 
little entry from which the young people 
could get to the barn chamber, shed or 
kitchen to dress for tableaux, and, by mov- 
ing the piano from its old position on the 
floor, we had more ample space for audi- 


ences. 

If only the old building possessed a think- 
ing apparatus, it might have a hundred in- 
teresting memories, forno“‘lightning-change 
artist” ever had more varied aspects, moods 
and experiences. 

There were village-improvement con- 
certs, sewing and quilting meetings of the 
Dorcas Society, apron sales, reading of 
manuscript stories by their authors; and 
once a week during July and August the 
walls echoed to the voices and the marching 
feet of the thirty-odd members of the Quill- 
cote Vacation School. There were three 
sessions a week; in the children’s room in 
the village library at the foot of the hill, and 
an hour or two of singing games in the 
Barn—festivals of pure delight for the 
youngsters. 

My memory holds most clearly three 
very different occasions in the passage of 
the years. 


The Barn Gets a Golden-Quill Vane 


N THE summer of 1906, early in the 
Barn’s new life, invitations were sent out 
to all in the near-by countryside for the 
setting of a weather vane, in the shape of 
a golden quill, on the Barn on the Fourth 
of July. A young lawyer delivered the pa- 
triotic address from a' piazza within twenty 
feet of the Barn, and this/I prefaced with a 
little talk about the love of home as preced- 
ing, and leading up to, the love of country. 
Then two of the neighbors, who had 
made all preparations, climbed to the cen- 
tral peak of the Barn, where the new weather 
vane lay hidden. It took only a few exciting 
moments to set it in its socket, the long 
golden quill, perfectly balanced by its 
makers, resting between the shining stand- 
ards pointing North, South, East and 
West. Then, when the men had clambered 
down to the cheers of the children and the 
applause of the grown-ups, the quartet sang 
my “Song to the Weather Vane,” set to so 
simple a tune that the company joined in 
the chorus after they had once heard it. 
The exercises closed with the reading of 


the Declaration of Independence and the 


singing of “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


When the Barn Saw a Wedding 


ALLY needs no surname here, but if 
“‘Sally” seems too brief, informal and 
unfinished, let her be written down as Sally 
Nonesuch, for that she surely was to her 
friends. Everything of merry wit, bewil- 
dering nonsense, of charm and audacity, of 
natural gifts and royal sharing of them, of 
butterfly impulses mingled with the indus- 
try of a bee, of laughter and love and cour- 
age—all this, compacted, was Sally. 

Her ancestors came from the village and 
she returned to it in summertime for a 
sufficient number of years to make the ones 
that came before and after rather dull and 
dreary to remember and to contemplate. 
And then, arriving very early one June 
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For Baby’s Very Best 


choose this ruffled and flower-strewn little frock 
of sheer mercerized cotton with colored sash to 
match flowers. Sizes 2 to 6. Ask at your favor- 
ite store for Model 4585. Price $5.00. 

Other styles in lawns, ginghams and nainsooks, 
all made with home care and reasonably priced. 


Send 70 cents for a set 
of MILDRED LOUISE Ww. L. L EAVY 
hobby horse dolls. 399 Bedford Avenue 


Baby will love them. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


























FURNITURE POLISH 


A varnish food, made by varnish makers, ~ 
keeping varnished surfaces permanently bright. 
Removes white spots, blue bloom and suria 
scratches. Contains no grease, acids or og. 
Will not collect dust nor soil clothing. 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL STORE 


where you will find Chi-Namel quality-finishes for 
everything in the home—for new or old, hard or 
soft woodwork, floors, doors, furniture, radiators, 
picture frames, bric-a-brac, etc. 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, O. 























PRICE'S 
VANILLA 


Pure juice 
crushed from the 
best vanilla beans 
—no substitute 
flavor nor 
artificial 
coloring 
in it. 







PRICE FLAVORING 
EXTRACT COMPANY 
Chicago U.S.A, 
In Business 66 Years 


Look for 
Price's 
Tropikid 
on the 
label 





“The Biggest, ERICAN .  papentine for 
eo W 


WHEN your — wasa oct you hoped he would 
always be surrounded by the best character- 
forming influences. Remember this now, as the 
world lies open before him. In his reading especially 
he needs the sound, manly —— published reg- 
ularly in The A Boy— that is a 
sitive power in developing Amer 
ica’s boyhood. 
| More than 500,000 read it 
eagerly and regularly. Give 
your boy this inspiration and 
this advantage. He needs it 
as he grows. Buy it at the 
newsstands, or subscribe for 
him. $2.00 a year—20c a copy. 


The Sprague Pub. Co. 
9 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 











Good Luck Fairy Crosses 


Carved by hand of nature. Found in heart 
of Blue Ridge Mountains. Mystery to science. 
Mounted 00, unmounted 50 cents. Send 
stamped self-addressed envelope for literature. 
FAIRY CROSS CLUB, 921'5th Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 


6“ td ° ”? 
“‘Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid wy and home efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 5 16 W. 69th St., Chicago, Tl. 


100 Invitati on 
DING 1° oy including two 


Envelopes foreach. Parcel Post prepaid. 50 Engraved Visit- 
ing Cards, Script Lettering, $1.25. Write for free samples 
and correct forms, Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Barn T hat Came to Life 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


morning from New York to take possession 
of the little cottage next door to Quillcote, 
she danced into our sitting room, flung her- 
self on the sofa and exclaimed: ‘All pay 
attention! I don’t want any breakfast! 
I’m engaged to be married!” Whereupon 
she buried her head in a sofa pillow and 
rocked back and forth in delight at the full- 
ness of her surprise. 

Unbounded joy was not our first emotion. 
Giving something to one man that had 
heretofore been the delight of a whole vil- 
lage might be: just, but it seemed almost 
quixotic. Sally’s harmless summer flirta- 
tions had given zest to the community life, 
and even to the victims themselves. She 
could have wheedled several estimable 
young men up the middle aisle to the altar 
at almost any moment. But she had been 
apparently holding herself back for some 
“not impossible He” that existed in her 
imagination; and when he appeared on the 
horizon his decision and hers came with 
lightning rapidity. 

Sally agreed rather grudgingly that per- 
haps she ought not to be married in the 
Barn, but at least that the wedding break- 
fast must be there, and so it was. 

The wedding was on a heavenly afternoon 
in September when, after an early frost, the 
leaves had turned to scarlet and russet; yet 


the air was that of summer. It was like all - 


that pertained to Sally—unique. 


The First White Surplice in the Town 


4}-- old meeting house on Tory Hill was 
trimmed with branches and vines and 
late goldenrod. A leafy screen hid the choir 
rail and wheezy cabinet organ, which, 
played by a genius, seemed a noble instru- 
ment. The neighbors from two villages had 
gathered there to await the bride, and noth- 
ing was ever prettier than the departure of 
the little cortége from Quillcote. 

There were three or four open motors, the 
Episcopal clergyman from the city giving 
distinction to one of them by his white sur- 
plice, an article of attire certainly never 
seen before or since on our village street! 
Next came a quartet of pretty girls, all 
smiles and frills and curls and bouquets, 
with their muslin flounces billowing over the 
edges of the car. Last, from a third, there 
floated out a long white trail of happiness, 
the: bridal veil of tulle that seemed to cry 
joyously: ‘‘Come, haste to the wedding!” 

Four of the bride’s summer friends were 
the ushers, each in his Sunday suit, what- 
ever it happened to be; for Sally’s nuptials, 
although correct in every detail as to cos- 
tumes of bride and bridegroom, were highly 


unconventional in many respects, having - 


a gay, haphazard, careless, human quality 
not commonly a part of weddings. 


When the Barn Shone at its Best 


EXT came the Barn’s turn, when it re- 

ceived the bridal party and the twenty 
or thirty guests invited to the breakfast. A 
long, narrow table occupied the center. It 
was a merry breakfast, interspersed with 
speeches and songs by Sally’s friends; and 
as it neared the time to say good-by, the 
bride herself, her face radiant with smiles 
and her eyes bright with unshed tears, ran 
to the upright piano in front of the wide- 
open doors, and sang to us in the old way— 
her own way, like no.other. 

No picture ever made in the Barn ever 
equaled this. The sun shone full on the 
singer, giving a dazzling luster to the white 
satin that fell in thick folds on the dark pol- 
ished floor. It struck mysterious, iridescent 
rays from the cloud of tulle that floated 
from her yellow hair, so that she seemed 
more spirit than woman. But the sun did 
something more—something unexpected; 
something dramatic! It made a broad 
golden pathway of light across Quillcote’s 
upward slopes directly to the house where 
Sally’s father and grandfather had lived; 
so that the elms that arched over the door 
formed a frame for her head. Nobody 
could have invented or staged that tab- 
leau. It simply happened. 


The Girl Who Never Tamed Down 


“(\H, HOW beautiful everything is!” 
Sally cried, as she whirled on the 
piano stool and came back to her husband’s 
side. ‘How beautiful it is, and how I 
should like to be married every day!” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Land sakes!” whispered an old lady to 
me; “don’t that girl beat all? She’d say 
whatever come into her head, even ’twas at 
her weddin’, But mebbe she’ll tame down 
some when she’s been married a spell.” 

Well, she never did “tame down,” thank 
heaven! And she is dead—Sally Nonesuch! 
At least that is what we say in our clumsy 
speech when a bright shape has vanished 


from our sight and a blithe voice no longer 
charms our ears. She is still radiantly and 
buoyantly alive to those who knew her best. 
Yet her ashes are lying in the old Tory Hill 
churchyard, just a stone’s throw from the 
spot where she was married. 

Her voice and her gifts of interpretation 
were so enchanting, so unique, that people 
were always crying Brava/ to her all her 
life. She passed on, as she had lived, so 
beautifully and so gallantly, that at the 
very end we could still whisper with a catch 
in the throat: Brava, Sally! 


Sunday Evenings in the Barn 


HE Barn has not only had its concerts, 

readings, neighborhood dances, sewing 
and quilting meetings, amateur theatricals, 
tableaus and community sings; but it sets 
apart a Sunday evening now and then for 
something quite different. 

We choose a moonlight night for our serv- 
ices, when our audiences can be gathered 
easily from up and down the river and across 
the hills. There was such a one when our 
dear Scottish parson led the service. While 
the people were gathering I played softly 
on the piano, old hymn tunes mostly, tunes 
of which the words were so familiar that 
they were remembered silently as they 
followed one after another—‘‘Come, Ye 
Disconsolate,” ‘Jerusalem, the Golden,” 
“Abide With Me,” “Oh! for the Wings of 
a Dove,” “Sun of My Soul,” and others. 

The neighbors stole into the seats quietly. 
There were only a few lanterns lighted. The 
moon shone through the wide-open back 
doors. A bird perched on an apple tree just 
outside of one of the little windows in the 
“tie-up” where the piano stands. He 
cocked his head, his bright eyes glanc- 
ing from side to side, and when I paused a 
second between the tunes he chirruped, as 
much as to say, “ More please!”’—while one 
of the children whispered: ‘‘He’s come to 
the meeting, mother!” 


The Barn Became a Bit of Heaven 


HEN the minister prayed, and it was as 

if he were talking to God, for there was 
no pulpit and he was standing among us 
voicing our secret aspirations. Someone in 
a far corner started a verse of ‘Sweet Hour 
of Prayer,” and after that a very old lady 
began, quaveringly, “I’m a pilgrim and I’m 
a stranger’; for we often sing without 
books and only the hymns forgotten in the 
cities. 

Then came the sermon, and it was only a 
Bible story that almost everybody had for- 
gotten and some had never heard—an inci- 
dent in the life of Jeremiah the prophet. 
There was more singing; the moon rose 
higher; hundreds of stars came out in the 
blue; insects chirped in the long grasses of 
the fields; a breath from the pine woods 
stirred the air. 

Something was happening to us who lis- 
tened. It seemed as if we were all sitting 
with the best foot forward. Could it be 
that in the unaccustomed, disarming atmos- 
phere of the Barn we were, so to speak, 
“getting religion”? I shouldn’t wonder! 
At any rate, the bearers of heavy burdens 
shifted them a little and smiled; shoulders 
straightened; the wrinkles were smoothed 
out of tired faces; the discouraged, droop- 
ing mouths took an upward curve. 

The Barn service was over; and when we, 
remembering Jeremiah’s story, heard the 
minister say, ‘“‘God help you to gather up 
and renew the rags and cast-off garments 
of your faith and consecrate them to deeds 
of mercy,” we all bowed our heads to the 
benediction and said Amen! in our hearts. 


The Barn Widens its Horizon 


HE light-hearted days before 1914 van- 

ished from the earth, and in 1917 and 
1918 life took on a soberer hue. In all the 
land no one responded more quickly to the 
call to arms than the boys of our Maine vil- 
lage. Dancing gave place to marching and 
drilling, and the Barn went to work with a 
right good will, just as if it had a soul and 
realized that it must be a background for 
something bigger than gayety and good 
cheer. 

There is a flag in the “tie-up” now; and 
in the window over the entrance door—the 
window framed in verdant hop vines in 
summer and with snow wreaths in winter— 
there is a Red Cross, to show the passer-by 
that the Barn has entered into a new phase 
of existence. It has heretofore tried to stand 
for the highest in community life, for the 
state cannot be any stronger or wiser 
or more loyal than the sum of its villages. 
Now, like the human beings who guide its 
activities, it must widen its horizon, for be- 
hold! the old things have passed away and 
all things have become new. 
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Always look for the Admiral’s head 
on the Paul Jones label 


When The Great Out -O’- Doors 
Says—‘“‘Come and Play” 


Wear your new Paul Jones Middy all summer long, and know the 
real meaning of comfort-in-dress for outdoor sports of all kinds—golf, 
tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, horseback riding, driving, yachting, 
picnics, hikes, etc. 

Paul Jones Middies are the original middy blouses for girls —the 
highest quality middy blouses manufactured. Get them.at your favorite 
store or write to us direct. Ask, too, to see the Paul Jones Middy Skirt, 
as shown above, and the Middy Dress for girls from 4 to_14. 

Write for the Paul Jones ‘‘Style Book’’ 


Morris & Company, Inc., Originators 
412 North Eutaw St. Baltimore, Maryland 
Also makers of Paul Jones Garments for Boys 








AN you give him a more 
priceless gift than a per- 
manent foundation for his future 


health? 
Barley will build his little body 


with strong bone and muscle to 
help him over the ills of childhood. 


30,000 doctors and infant specialists rec- 
ommend Robinson’s “Patent” Barley be- 


SELF-HEATING IRON cause it is super-refined, thereby assuring 


Handle never gets hot. Requires no iron- an easily digested food for the youngest 
holder nor wax pads. No wires nor tubes stomach. 
to bother. Strongly, simply made. Eco- 
nomically heated by gasoline or kerosene. 

dorless—easily cleaned—fuel tank out of 
way. Satisfaction guaranteed by world’s 
largest Self-Heating Iron manufacturers. 

Aninvaluable homeconvenience, a great boon 
to travelers: Also usable as gas stove for many 
Purposes. Endorsedbythousandsofpleasedusers. 


“* Modern Ironing,"" Free Booklet sent on request. Whe h hi d 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company sur te Prony rey fg ok 
1226.W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. by 30,000 doctors 
Reliable Agents should get our Attractive Proposition 


Save Time, Energy and 
Fuel on Ironing Day 


Instead of the wearisome changing of ordi- 
nary irons, you get a steady, even heat which 
insures perfect finish, when you use the 


IMPERIAL 


Drug Stores Grocers 
Dep’t Stores 


ROBINSON’S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 




















Keep the Hair in Place” 
5 Different Sizes-S¢and ]Ot Packages Everywhere 























Personal Daitintiness 


is as possible in warm weather as at any other season for 


the woman who uses J 
Amolin 


The personal deodorant powder 


It keeps her fresh and sweet at all times— positively destroys 
odors from perspiration and all other causes. Amolin is anti- 
septic, soothing, and healing. Heals and prevents chafing. Write 
for a free sample. 


THE AMOLIN COMPANY, Lodi, N. J. 


25¢ acan at all drug and department stores. 
Also comes in large cans. 
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And this explains why 
you are able to get Del Monte Quality 


“There's a variety for every need’ 


Fust a few of the many delicious 
Det Monte Propucts 
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Gathering Pineapples in Hawaii “lj 








When you serve DEL MONTE products on your table you are inter- 
ested only in their quality—in their irresistible goodness—their conven- 


ience and economy. 


Yet back of all that fresh natural flavor and delicacy that ministers to 
your daily enjoyment, there is a story of far lands — of sunny climes — of 
care and thoroughness and long years of experience —as far-reaching in 
influence and as interesting in details as many a popular romance. 


DEL MONTE perfection begins with 
the soil and the climate. Wherever Na- 
ture grows her best, there are located the 
DEL MONTE orchards and gardens and 
kitchens. There the pedigreed fruits and 
vegetables are grown, harvested and canned 
the day they are picked, with all their 
natural freshness and sun-ripened flavor, by 
specialists who have spent their lives in 
the canning industry and whose sole aim is 
to live up to the DEL MONTE ideal of 
quality. 

This explains why DEL MONTE qual- 
ity is always highest quality — why the 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
DEPARTMENT A 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


red DEL MONTE shield is your guarantee 
of finest flavor in a long line of canned fruits 
and vegetables, dried fruits, raisins, jellies, 
jams, preserves, olives, catsup, salmon, and 
many other varieties. 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK—“ DEL 
MONTE Recipes of Flavor.” It contains 
hundreds of simple and economical rec- 
ipes and suggestions for utilizing the 
ever-ready goodness of DEL MONTE 
products in adding delicious variety and 
appetizing flavor to the every-day menu. 
Sent free upon request. 


























Sacramento Valley 





Cutting Asparagus in the 


Picking Raisin 
Grapes in Fresno 
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Picking Peaches in 
the San foaquin 
Valkey 








Harvesting Tomatoes 
in California 
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She who knows the secret of preparing refreshing drinks, with the cool tinkle of ice 
against the thin glass, and a tray of delicious ices, will be a successful summer hostess 





strawberries 


berry juice. 


Strawberry-Blossom Dainty 


HILE laws enforcing the inspection of bev- 

erages have greatly improved during the 

past few years, as a class commercial 
bottled “soft drinks” are very likely to be adulter- 
ated and artificially colored or flavored with chemi- 
cally compounded tastes. For example, most “sar- 
saparillas” (and similar kinds of “ pop”’) contain no 
true sarsaparilla, but are merely sweetened water 
flavored with wintergreen and colored with caramel. Some 
ginger ales rely for their pungency on capsicum, which means 
just plain red pepper! The so-called “root extracts”’ fre- 
quently contain habit-forming drugs; indeed, these roots and 
barks are often described as straight drugs in the United 
States Pharmacopeceia, which is the official standard of drugs. 

In the large cities the grade of goods of this class is much 
higher than in small towns or at the country store, where 
often positively worthless, even dangerous “pops” and such 
cheap bottled drinks are carried and dispensed in immense 
quantity. The author has analyzed many samples in all 
of which the “raspberry” or “strawberry” or other flavor 
was made in a chemical laboratory, and the attractive pink 
or other color was produced by the identical coal-tar dyes 
which dye the hair ribbons of your little daughter. 

So it would seem an unwise thing to permit young children 
to drink, away from home, beverages which are far inferior 
and whose effect is counter to the good foodstuffs supervised 
so carefully in the home. Children tease for bought “pink 
lemonade” only because a better equivalent is not provided. 


Natural Fruit Juices Best Thirst Satisfiers 


Sh - average family spends a goodly sum on its summer 
soft drinks. Why does the housekeeper not see her op- 
portunity to save money, and to better serve her family’s 
health, by making soft drinks at home? There are on the 
market sufficient kinds of bottled fruit juices of the highest 
grade, ginger ales made from the best ginger root, and drinks 
made from other roots that are tonic rather than injurious, 
to serve as, or to form a basis for, such home beverages. Or 
she can use the sirups from canned fruits or make sirups from 
the fresh fruits which are in season. 

No artificial flavors can possibly compete with 
natural fruit juices as a cooling tonic and means of 
refreshment. Grape juice contains potash salts, tar- 
taric acid and iron, and is particularly high in ability 
to cleanse the blood and to keep the body temperature 
low. Lemons and limes are natural tonics unsurpassed. 
We should cultivate a wider taste for the bottled lime 
juice, which, by pouring a few drops into iced water, 
gives us an instantaneous drink 
without trouble. Loganberry 


MERINGUE shell is 

filled with whipped 
cream, then heaped with 
that have 
been tossed in soft sugar. 
Top with whipped cream 
colored pink with the 


Serve Chocolate Cream 


Float With Sponge Cake 


A 


Article by Isobel Brands 


Illustrations and Recipes by Harriet Ellsworth Coates 













wafer. 


Morning-Glory Ice is Named for the Shaped Wafer 


juice is another refreshing flavor, with wide possibilities. 
Pineapple and apple juice also may be bought bottled; the 


_ juice of any berry (not forgetting the elderberry, free for 


the taking on the summer road) has a subacid piquancy 
which delights and cools. Peaches, pears, watermelons, and 
so forth, contain salts and acids which are especially needful 
to the body in summer, since fruit acids give energy and 
counteract lassitude and “fag” caused by high tempera- 
tures. 

These fruit juices may be used plain, or partially diluted 
with shaved ice or cool water, as substitutes for tea and 
coffee at regular meals. 

Now, it is only a step to convert any fruit beverage into a 
“soda” by means of carbonated water. Not all housekeep- 
ers know that any drug store or first-class grocery will 
supply their homes with a case, or less, of bottles of carbon- 
ated water, or “vichy.” This is what gives the “fizz” so 
dear to childish hearts that delight in a “‘soda,’”’ not so much 
because of its sweetness or its flavor, but for that wonderful 
cascade of bubbles debouching down the outside of the 
glass! By pressing the siphon lever, as much “ fizz’’ as de- 
sired may be injected into a fruit or any other beverage, 
making it the exact counterpart of the “soda” dispensed by 
the aproned clerk. ‘There is also on the market a siphon for 
home use, with small bullets of carbonated gas; the bever- 
age is placed in the large bottle, and then, by turning the 
cap, sufficient carbon to make the drink fizzy is released. 


Drink-Meals for Hot Days 


ie ADDITION to fruit drinks there is the large class of 
“sodas” having milk as an ingredient. No more refresh- 
ing and less taxing complete summer meal could be taken 














OVE, two tablespoonfuls of rich chocolate sirup made with two squares 
of grated chocolate, a cupful of sugar and a cupful of water, cooked 
until thick and flavored with vanilla, are put into a glass half full of cracked 
ice. Fill with milk. Serve with whipped cream on top. The refreshing drink 
on the left is strong black coffee sweetened with sugar sirup. Freeze until 
like wet snow. Serve in glasses with spoonfuls of whipped cream mixed through 
and pieces of candied ginger on top. On the right, an egg for each glass is used. 
The yolks and whites are separated, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and half a 
cupful of water added for each yolk, and the whole shaken until light and 
creamy; the beaten white is then added. Two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
a little of the rind and a few drops of vanilla are used as flavoring, and it is 
shaken again. Turn into the glasses, heap whipped cream on top, and add a 
sprinkle of nutmeg. 








N THE left, peach ice cream 
is frozen with finely cut 
marrons and topped with a sugar 


On the right, chocolate sauce 
is poured over lemon ice cream 
tinted pale yellow. Top with 
whipped cream and nuts. 


A Satisfying Combi- 


nation for Luncheon 





Sunshine and Shadow Ice Cream 


than a large glass of malted milk, with egg, and 
chocolate flavor, eaten with a few crackers, and it is 
especially suitable to the needs of the hurried house- 
wife. One anemic child of six, who never could be 
induced to take egg in any form, greedily sucked 
through a real “straw” such sodas, with most happy 
results. Beateneggs may be added to the fruit flav- 
ors, chilled, and called by any fancy name desired. 

“But homemade drinks aren’t so pretty as bought sodas,” 
some child may bewail. Well, if the family’s taste runs to 
such highly decorative drinks, we must then employ the col- 
ored tablet of harmless vegetable dye. Such “pastes” are 
known to cooks in tinting cake icings and candy. A fleck of 
pink paste will give a rosy glow to a sirup of home-cooked 
berries, or a tint of green will lend charm to lemonade, or 
a dash of yellow to fruit ices. 

Several small devices will greatly assist the one who pre- 
pares the beverages. Chief of these is a regular deep “shaker” 
made of metal with a strainer at the top, in which drinks may 
be swiftly shaken back and forth, thus insuring perfect 
mixing. Sometimes they have a small fruit squeezer in the 
top of the cap. Others are a good glass lemon squeezer, an 
egg whip and a wooden spoon with long handle, since no fruit 
beverage should be stirred with metal. An ice chip with 
serrated edge will serve to shave ice quickly, and into fine 
particles just right for many fruit drinks. A one-quart freezer 
for making ice cream will provide for the making of “‘ice- 
cream sodas” and “sundaes” with nuts and fruits. 


Sirups Bottled at Home 
A sirup for fruit-juice drinks is as follows: Add 


one quart of water to one pound of sugar, and boil for 
five minutes. Cool, and add strained fruit juice in the desired 
proportion. It is often desirable to make a quantity of sirup 
at one time, where it can be kept cold in a refrigerator and 
used as needed. If chocolate is a preferred flavor, make the 
following: 

Use 1% cupful of cocoa, 2 cupfuls of sugar and 1 cupful of 
boiling water. Mix the cocoa and sugar, and add the water 
slowly. Bring to the boiling point and boil for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. When cool add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Use about two tablespoonfuls to a glass. 

A housekeeping friend finds it convenient to put 
up pint jars of what she calls “fountain fruits” — 
that is, small cubes of pineapple, peach, pear, and so 
forth, packed in a heavy sirup. One excellent com- 
bination is whole cherries, whole red raspberries and 
the juice of red currants, which can most easily be 
used in all the “shrubs,” sundaes, 
or homemade sodas. 
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Three Meals a Day in Camp: By Bertha E. Shapleigh and Marie M. Reilly 





@)|HE laws introduced in some states for the 
41 prevention of forest fires make it impossible 
| for even the one-day camper to build his 
|| cooking fire in the open, while in other states 
“44 the privilege is granted only to professional 
Yel guides. ‘These fire laws, which grow stricter 

4] each year, and the uncertainty of a wood 
=J fire in bad weather have gradually resulted 
in the almost universal use of camp stoves. A two-plate 
stove with telescopic pipe, adjustable lids, damper and 
sliding draft door is made of sheet steel. When packed the 
accessories fit into the stove, and, for the convenience of 
those who must consider packing space, a collapsible model 
is manufactured. A portable aluminum oven, placed 
directly against the side of the stove, bakes and roasts per- 
fectly. A tent heater, made of sheet steel with telescopic 
pipe, adjustable sliding draft, damper and lid, serves a 
double purpose as it may also be used for a stove. 

The use of alcohol, kerosene and gasoline affords the 
sportsman several convenient and reliable cooking stoves. 
The two-burner alcohol yacht stove made of galvanized 
steel would be a most useful addition to any camp or bun- 
galow equipment; the reservoir and fittings are of brass 
and no part of the stove will rust. Gasoline is used as fuel 
for one of the finest and most satisfactory camp stoves; 
the gasoline furnishes an intense heat, and the flame will 
withstand a forty-mile wind and last nearly three hours. 

The single-burner kerosene stove, or single or double 
solid alcohol stove, would serve the same purpose in a tent 
or a bungalow as at home. On a lazy morning when the 
wood box is low, breakfast could be prepared on either of 
these stoves, and hot water could be easily heated at any 
time of day without the trouble of making a new fire. 

The blue-flame kerosene stove, which is used in locali- 
ties where oil is the most convenient and cheapest fuel, 
makes an ideal camp or bungalow stove, eliminating all the 
trouble of keeping the wood box replenished. 














N° CAMP or bungalow cooking equipment is complete 
without a fireless cooker, for this modern contrivance 
based on an ancient principle will save fuel, time and work 


_for the camper. The principle underlying all commercial 


and homemade fireless cookers is the maintenance of a 
constant temperature, by surrounding the compartment 
which contains the food with some insulating material 
such as hay, straw, asbestos, or packed leaves and grass. 


In primitive times food was kept hot by covering it with 
earth, stones and leaves, and the army bean hole is really a 
remnant of most primitive cookery. In large camps beans 
are parboiled in an iron kettle. A wood fire is built in the 
bean hole, which is dug in the ground, and when the fire is 
burning rapidly it is covered with stones and pieces of iron. 
The hot. kettle of beans is suspended over the fire and the 


labor will be conserved. A butter tub or wooden pail may 








be used for the cooker instead of a box. 


I 


beans are cooked to the boiling point. The fire gradually 
reduces to ashes; the kettle is placed directly on the red-hot 
ashes and iron, and the beans are allowed to cook overnight 
or for about twelve hours. Steaming-hot pork and beans 
are served for breakfast, for there is no better insulator than 


old mother earth. 


This same principle of insulation is applied to all home- 
made and commercial fireless cookers and can readily be 


applied to a cooker made in 
camp. An ordinary strong 
wooden box may easily be 
converted into a fireless cooker 
that will free the tent or 
bungalow vacation from the 
hardest part of the cooking. 
The box is lined with four or 
five thicknesses of heavy 
paper; hinges are screwed on 
the back of the cover, and a 
lock is screwed in the front to 
keep the cover tightly closed 
after the food has been placed 
in the cooker. Six inches of 
hay, straw, excelsior or any 
other nonconducting material 
is packed on the bottom and 
sides of the box and a covered 
galvanized pail is placed in the 
cavity. 


HEN the kettle of food is 

taken from the fire, it is 
covered and placed in the pail; 
the kettle in which the food is 
cooked should be of porcelain 
or aluminum since these mate- 
rials do not rust. The pail is 
covered and a piece of tin 
which has been cut to fit the 
box is placed over the pail; a 
cushion filled with noncon- 
ducting material is packed 
over the tin; the cover of the 
box is clamped down, and the 
food cooks the length of time 
allowed for it. 

The heat of the food and the 
kettle in whichit is cooked con- 
tinue to cook the food, for the 
nonconducting material pre- 
vents the heat from escap- 
ing. Foods such as cereals, 
cheaper cuts of meat and 
steamed breads and puddings 
which demand long, slow cook- 
ing also demand a fire kept up 
for hours. In camp, the wood 
fire needs constant attention, 
and if these foods are partly 
cooked when the meal is pre- 
pared and are then transferred 
to the fireless cooker, fuel and 


cookers, and at the end of the march the meal is served 
piping hot. 

A small fireless cooker can be carried in the boat on a 
fishing trip or picnic, and later the hot meal can be enjoyed 
in some shady spot. 

Hot water is a real luxury in camp and especially when a 
new wood fire must be made to heat it. 
is prepared a can of hot water might be heated and placed 


Waiting for Breakfast to Cook 











N ARMY camps, a fireless cooker is improvised by plac- 
ing a milk can in a tall water pail or an ash can; hay or 
straw is packed between the cans. The food is prepared at 
the beginning of a long march, is placed in the fireless 


in the cooker; this will afford the camp a little hot water 
at all times in the day. 

Frozen desserts can be kept in the fireless cooker for 
hours, for no heat can penetrate to a cold mixture just as 
no heat can leave the hot food. Frozen mixtures which 
require no stirring can be placed in the cooker, surrounded 
and covered with salt and ice and frozen in four hours. In 
a well-insulated fireless cooker a stew can be cooked in 
one compartment and at the same time a cold mixture 
can be frozen in another compartment. 


CAMP refrigerator can be constructed on the same 
principle as that applied to the fireless cooker. It is 
practically impossible to get ice in the spots which we 
naturally choose for our camps, but an iceless refrigerator 
similar to those used in army camps can be dug the first 
day in camp. A wooden box with a tight-fitting cover is 
sunk in the ground, and nonconducting material is packed 
on the bottom and sides according to the directions given 
for the fireless cooker. 

A smaller wooden box with a tight cover is placed in the 
larger one, and the two boxes are held together by braces, 
which also prevent the nonconducting material from 
spreading. Handles are added to the covers, and a parti- 
tion in the center of the box allows separate compartments 
for foods that might spoil if kept together. The earth sur- 
rounding the outside box and the nonconducting material 
between the boxes will allow no heat to penetrate to the 
food. Here again we have the principle of insulation, but 
the food is kept cold, while in the fireless cooker heat is 
retained. 

There are two types of bungalow and permanent-camp 
cookery; the quick broiling or frying and the long, slow 
cooking done in the fireless cooker. For the quick cooking 
eggs, bacon, meat and fish which can be broiled are used. 
Dried fruits and vegetables, cereals, steamed breads and 
puddings demand slow cooking. Beans are without doubt 
the most satisfying and acceptable of all the dried vege- 
tables. After a day in the open, can any dish taste better 
than beans well baked with plenty of seasoning and pork? 
Only bread and butter are needed to complete a well- 
balanced meal. 


wane are several methods of preparing “baked 
beans and pork.” 


If possible, the beans should be cooked in a bean hole 


according to the directions given above. All baked beans 
are soaked in the same way, but are sometimes cooked in 
water until soft; they are then placed in a baking dish, 
with salt, water and pork, and are baked until the pork is 
crisp and tender. 


A delicious dish of beans is prepared by using oil instead 








Each time a meal 


of pork, with kidney, Spanish or Lima beans; onions, 
pimientos, paprika, salt and water are added, and the beans 
are baked until tender. 

The time required for soaking dried vegetables varies with 
the vegetable. Green vegetables, such as string beans, 


spinach and greens, are not soaked for so long a period as 








Menus From Supplies Carried 


FIRST DAY 


Supper 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Fried_Potatoes 


Toast Coffee or Cocoa 





SECOND DAY 


Breakfast 


Fresh Blueberries 

(Picked on a walk the first day of camp) 
Corn-Meal Mush 

(Make an extra quantity so there may 
sufficient to fry) 


Bacon Fried Eggs 


Biscuits Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked Macaroni Cheese 
Berry Biscuit Tea 
Dinner 
(At night) 


Stew (Prepared in a fireless cooker with 
a large quantity of vegetables) 
Cornstarch Pudding 
(Made at breakfast-time) 
Canned Fruit Coffee 





THIRD DAY 
Breakfast 


Prunes 
Fish Cakes With Bacon 
Corn Dodgers , Coffee 
Dinner 
Fried Pan Fish (Freshly caught) 
Baked Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes 
Berry Shortcake 
Coffee 





Supper 
Mexican Rice 
Griddlecakes and Sirup 
Coffee 





FOURTH DAY 


Breakfast 


Bacon and Potato Omelet 
Quick Muffins and Coffee 


Luncheon 
(Eaten away from the bungalow) 
Sandwiches 
Stuffed Eggs Crackers 
Cookies 
Coffee (Made over a wood fire) 


Dinner 
Baked Beans 
Brown Bread 
(Cooked in the fireless cooker) 

una-Fish Salad 

Cooked Dressing 
(Made at breakfast-time) 
Coffee or Tea 





FIFTH DAY 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal (Cooked overnight in the fire- 
less cooker) 
Salt-Fish Hash 
Beans (Reheated) 
Baking-Powder Biscuit 


Dinne* 
Broiled Steak 
Boiled Potatoes Corn on the Cob 


Berry Shortcake 
Coffee 


Coffee 





Supper 
Corn Chowder 
Toasted Biscuits 
Canned Fruit Tea 





SIXTH DAY 


Breakfast 
Berries 
Fried Mush and Bacon 
Scrambled Eggs Coffee 


Dinner 
Fricassee of Chicken 
Corn Fritters Scalloped Tomatoes 
Maple Ice Cream 
Sponge Cake, Coffee 


Supper 
Tomato-and-Cheese Rabbit on Crackers 
Shrimp Salad 
Brown-Bread Sandwiches Tea or Coffee 





SEVENTH DAY 


Breakfast 
Oatmeal 
Creamed Finnan Haddie 
Fried Potatoes Corn Bread 
. Coffee 


_Dintler~ 
Vegetable Soup (Made of any left-over 
meat and gravy, using dried vegetables 
\ for flavor) 
Tuna-Fish Croquettes, Baked 
Pickles or Relish 
Steamed Berry Pudding Liquid Sauce 


Supper 
(Out in the open with a wood fire) 
Broiled Bacon 
Potatoes Baked in Ashes 
Corn Pone Toasted Marshmallows 
Coffee ° 





Supplies for One Week for a Party of Six 


Coffee, 5 pounds. 1 can of special coffee. 
pounds. Butter, 4 pounds. Oil (corn or cotton seed), 4 pint. 


Prunes, 2 pounds. 


Tea, % pound. Sugar, 6 pounds. Cocoa, 1 can. 
t f Flour, 5 pounds. Beans, 3 pounds. Pork, 1 pound. 
Peaches, 2 pounds. Dried mixed vegetables for soup, 4% pound. Corn meal, 2 pounds. Rice, 


Oleomargarine, 3 


2 pounds. Baking powder, 4% pound. Dried beef,1 pound. Dessert gelatin, 3 packages. Cornstarch, 1 package. 
Salt, 2 boxes (1 pound each). Pepper, % pound (shaker-top can). Paprika, 1can. Molasses, 1-pound can. Brown 


sugar, 2 pounds. Potatoes, 1 


bushel. 


Onions, 2 quarts. 


Codfish, 1 pound. Concentrated soup (tomato), 6 


cans. Evaporated milk, 12 small cans, Powdered milk, 2 pounds. Tomatoes, 2 cans. Peas,4 cans. Corn, 4 cans. 


Small beets, 2 cans. Any preserved fruit, 3 cans. Bacon, 1 strip (4 pounds). 
Shrimps,2cans. Finnan haddie, 2 cans. 


peppers), 2 cans. Tuna fish,1 can. 


Cheese, 2 pounds. Pimientos (red 
Olives, 2 quart bottles. Oatmeal, 2 


pounds. Any home-made pickles, Chili sauce or mustard pickles. Crackers, 3 boxes. Macaroni, 2 packages. 








carrots, turnips, cabbage and such vegetables. Spinach and 
string beans will be found as satisfactory as the fresh 
vegetables which cannot be included in the list of supplies. 


_ The dried or powdered milk 
is most satisfactory for camp 
cookery since it is frequently 
impossible to obtain fresh milk. 
The directions for using pow- 
dered milk are givenon the can 
and should be followed accu- 
rately. One pound of pow- 
dered milk, when diluted, 
usually makes five quarts. 
Concentrated soups and con- 
centrated tomatoes are better 
than the ordinary kind, take 
up less room in packing, and 
may be diluted with water 
when prepared for serving. 
Dried fruits, vegetables and 
meats offer an endless variety 
and are easily carried. 

Salt codfish and canned 
fresh fish will be found very 
convenient if no fresh fish can 
be caught. Plenty of canned 
and dried fruit should be car- 
ried to supplement berries 
and other fresh fruit which 
may be found near the camp. 

All water for drinking pur- 
poses should be boiled and 
cooled unless it is from a 
“boiling spring.” 


P IS not necessary to carry a 
great number of utensils 
since they take up a great deal 
of room in packing. Several 
utensils may be improvised; 
for instance, one pan placed in 
a, larger one half filled with 
water may be used asa double 
boiler. All doughs may be 
easily rolled out on a heavy, 
well-ironed towel, a piece of 
white oilcloth or clean white 
wrapping paper, and these im- 
provised boards are lighter 
and easier to carry than the 
wooden bread board; a tin 
cup may be used fora biscuit 
cutter, and a bottle for a roll- 
ing pin; one or two sharp 
knives and a small board on 
which to cut meat and fish are 
indispensable. 
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HE slender 
figure may be 
becomingly sur- 
pliced and girdled 
in a knitted 
sweater made of 


Shetland, as it _ 


clings gracefully at 
the waistline, where 
it is ribbed. The 
girdle is simply 
crossed at the 
back, allowing the 
fringed ends to fall 
below. The “‘bas- 
ket” pattern in 
knitting is used in 
stunning effect on 
the next design, 
which is collared 
with Angorainthe 
new cowl shape. 























WEATERS 
continue to 
please in an un- 
limited selec- 
tion of worsteds 
in crochet and 
knitting, and 
also in luxuri- 
ous silks. 


CARFS are 
always 
fashionable in 
kinds: in hand- 
knitting with 
stripes of a con- 
trasting color; 
and the beach 
scarf of Angora, 
above, is a man- 
ufactured nov- 
elty that the 
shops are dis- 
playing. 
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For Sports, Drives or Country Club Wear 
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The New Touch for Last Year’s Sweater—a 
Filet Set in Worsted 


sae Wk 


ILET cro- 

chet in plain 
mesh with an 
elaborate collar 
shows to ad- 
vantage on the 
third figure. The 
original is navy 
blue. 


VEN a first 

glance at these 
sweater designs is 
sufficient to con- 
vince one of their 
superiority of de- 
sign, in knitting 
and in filet crochet. 
They were collected 
from special shops 
and clever girls’ 
toggeries. — THE 
NEEDLEWORK 
EDITORS. 








¥PICALLY 

filet in design 
is this lovely 
sweaterinitsmesh, 
border and orna- 
ment, crocheted in 
ivory white floss. 
In a dark color the 
long V-neck as well 
as the depth below 
the waistline com- 
mend it to well- 
developed figures. 
To the elderly 
woman the wrap 
below—not just a 
sweater—will give 
graceful lines, 
ease and comfort 
in wear. It ex- 
tends to the waist- 
line at the back. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1919 





Should 


a Woman 
Receive 


a Man’s 
Pay? 
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The Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 

226 - 

Independence Square 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 





@ Should a woman receive a 
man’s pay? 


@ Whatever the ethics or eco- 
nomics of this much-mooted 
question, the fact remains that 
many women do, and you can 
too if you want to. 


@ The Curtis Publishing 
Company appoints women as 
well as men to act as rep- 
resentatives of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman; and pays the same 
commissions and the same sal- 
aries to both. 


q@ And there is the same un- 
limited opportunity for ad- 
vancement. In spare time, you 
can build up a progressive, 
prosperous. business, with 
steadily increasing returns. 


G Miss Stella Williams easily 
earns $100.00 a week. Miss 
Elfaire Patrick earns $40.00 a 
month in her spare time. And 
Mrs. E. A. Wood's spare hours 
brought her $35.00 in her first 
month with us. 


q If YOU want a man’s pay, 
let us tell you how to earn it. 
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AT A SAVING | 
Superior Quality Ger- 
pontows Zephyr 
Knitting Worsted an 
Wool Mohair, direct from the mill at lowest prices. All 
Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO.,80-BN. 4th St., Philadelphia 


the newest colors. Send for free sam: 


I teach you to make them. — other cakes. 
$3.00 per loaf— profit $2.00 
and different. Never fails. — 


Mrs, Grace Osborn, 


Particulars free. 


| ANGEL FOOD CAKE freiecicrioh 


They bring 
My methods are original 


Box 31, Bay City, Mich. 

















dles—Large 


Serves Home for pamphlet and dealer's name. 


Saves Time 


TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Removable Goss 
Service Tray—Double Drawer—Double Han- 
Deep Undershelves—‘“‘Scientifi- 
cally Silent’ —Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A 
high grade piece of furniture unsurpassed for 
General Utility—Easy Action—Silence. Write 


% Combination Products Co., 504-Q CunardBldg., Chicago, lil. 


YOUN 


Write “DirECcTRESS OF NURSEs,” 
Philadelphia. 


The School of Nursing of the Hospitals of 
the Graduate School of Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania has several 
WOMEN vacancies in its corps of Pupil Nurses, 
An excellent opportunity for some intelli- 
gent young women to enter the nursing profession. 


In 


struction and Maintenance (board, lodging & laundry) 
free. A small cash allowance is also furnished to the pupil. 
Polyclinic Hospital, 





30 DAYS F REE TRIAL 


prepaid on a new 1919 
Piie ycle. Write at once 
for our big PoP and special offers. 

Take yourchoicefrom 44 styles, colors 
and sizesin thefamous** RANGER’ 


sass any and frei, 
ORANGE 









Marvelous Improvements. 


; terms. 


bicycles and supplies. 


Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1919 price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without 

getting our latest propositions and 
% Factory-Direct-to-Rider prices and 


Boys, be a “*Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders for 
Get our 


"line. 


PETERS 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFFICE 





PETERS REIGNSKIN 


THE SCRUBABLE FABRIC 


JorWHITE SHOES 


Don’t cover up dirt with “white- 
wash”. Just scrub white REIGN- 
SKIN shoes with soap and water 
and they will be fresh and new. 
REIGNSKIN is long wearing, 
lustrousand lookslikeleather. The 
most beautiful fabric for women’s 
white shoes. Best for babies’ white 





M...\% liberal terms on a sample to intro- FINEST SHOE FABRIC |} shoes because nobody likes to hold 
ME TIRES: caulpment, sundrice and NTHEWORLD |! a ‘baby with whitewashed shoes. 
everything in the bicycle line at Serud. Gold water, White sap |] REIGNSKIN shoes are sold at 
half usual prices. Write Today. all good shoe stores. 
MEA Cycle Company 
Dept. L-25, Chicago 











FRUTI-~JAMMI 


and SKOOKUM 
Ais APPLE BUTTER 


(3° BACK to Mother’s jam pan- 
try!—with its shining jars of 
"t 


sugared treasure. And still you don 
touch Paul’s Fruti Jammi! 


Paul not only gets first pick from 
this wonderful Valley of Berries in the 
Rainier—wonderful 
raspberries, loganberries, blackberries, 
strawberries, and currants—but he 
combination—something 
new—the sum of all jam delicious- 


shadow of Mt. 


blends a 


ness—Paul’s Fruti Jammi! 


and address, ome 
we shall iorwerd 





Skookum Apple Butter. 

If your taste does not pronounce them 
the very best products of their kind 
you've ever eaten, simply 
write us: I am not sat- 





If your grocer does not have Paul’ 
Jams and Skookum Apple Butter in 
stock, send us one dollar with his name 
ether with yours, and 


e prepaid, gas 
= of Paul’s Fruti eae 0 also one glass 
and one tall tin of Paul's famous 


\$5000 for stories 


—‘‘play-work’’ 


first course with us. 


Dr. Esenwein 


writing alone. 





dollars. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 77 Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1897 





and articles , 


One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time 
he calls 
Another pupil received over 
$1,000 before completing her 
Another, 
a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay 


Decide now to cultivate your mind, develop 
your literary gifts, and turn your spare time into 
Take the first step by sending for our 
free 150-page illustrated catalog, today! 










it. 


| Courses in Short-Story Writing, Versification, Journalism, 
Playwriting, Photoplay Writing, etc., taught personally 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein (for many years editor of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine), assisted by a staff of literary experts. 
The universities recognize the good work we are doing, for 
over 100 members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. Editors rec- 
ognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses, 


We publish The Writer’s Library and The Writer’s 
Monthly and we offer a manuscript criticism service. 
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Frisky Tim Sleepy Sandman 








Beanstalk Jack Sunny Smiles Humpty Dumpty 


The “Oh, So Delightful” Party 


And New Favors That the Children 
Love to Take Home 


A Pirates’ Party at the Shore 


F ONE isa small boy or girl and spending 
[= summer at the seashore and inter- 

ested in pirates, as most youngsters are, 
one can have a delightful “ Pirates’ Party” 
with little trouble and expense. To give an 
air of piracy the invitations should be issued 
on red paper, which may be bought in large 
sheets and cut to notepaper size; a silhou- 
ette of a ship in black may be placed at the 
top of the page by cutting out a picture of a 
ship, outlining it and filling it in with very 
black ink. With the same ink queer-looking 


crosses are made at intervals across the top ~ 


and bottom of the page, and the invitation, 


too, is written with this medium. 


When the guests arrive they are taken 
upon a sandy beach, where a hole eighteen 
inches square and two feet deep has been 
dug and filled with odd bundles wrapped in 
red paper and tied 
with black string. 
Near by is a fishing 
rod; to this is attached 
a stout wire bent into 
a small semicircle at 
one end, and each 
child tries his luck at 
fishing, which is not a 
difficult feat, since the 
loops in the string 
may be caught up 
with the hook and the 
bundle lifted out. 

Within every bundle are two squares of 
red cloth and a toy spade with a number 
upon its handle. The red squares serve as 
kerchiefs and sashes for the young pirates. 

But the spades are laid aside for a game of 
“Catch Pirate.””? Someone is chosen to be 
“it.” The others arrange themselves in a 
circle around and two paces away from him 
after he has been blindfolded with his ker- 
chief. He then calls ‘“‘one—two—three— 
four—pirates, halt!”” While he speaks the 
little group about scatters and runs away 
from him. When the command “halt” 
comes they stop short and stand their 
ground while he gropes his way about to 
catch them 

He must not only succeed in catching 
someone, but must guess who his captive is. 
If he fails to catch anyone or guesses wrong, 
he pays the forfeit of walking a small plank 
while blindfolded, carrying in his hand a 
spadeful of sand, which he must not spill. 

If he does succeed in catching someone 
and guessing right who his captive is, the 
captive is the next blind pirate. 

When this fun is exhausted the party is 
led to a spot on the sand where a black-and- 
red flag has been planted, and from here they 
follow a groove which has been made by a 
stick in the sand. This continues for two 
hundred feet and ends in a series of squares 
marked out and numbered in the sand. 
These numbers correspond to the numbers 
on the spades, and in this way each pirate 
selects the plot upon which he is to dig, and 
this digging presently ends in the discovery 
of a wee ship buried six inches deep. 

Now for refreshments! The young sea 
kings and queens gather about an outdoor 
table. ‘The centerpiece is a red pasteboard 
ship filled with fruits, nuts and candy. 





Black crosses are placed upon the ship, 
here and there, and across its sides, in bold 
black letters, is written: ‘The Pirates’ Ship.” 

A small red ship made upon this princi- 
ple, but not so high in proportion, may be 
used at each plate to surround a saucer of 
ice cream. Upon these the names of the 
guests may be written, and these together 
with the toy ships, the red kerchiefs, the 
sashes and the spades given as favors. 


A Tree Party in the Mountains 


HEN the guests arrive they form a 

procession and march under an arch 
made by two grown-ups each holding a 
bough of a tree. As each guest passes he is 
stopped and asked whether he chooses a 
pine, cedar, locust, spruce, walnut, maple or 
chestnut tree; “and so they go on ‘down the 
line until the last child takes what is left. 
Then high, green, 
cone-shaped caps, 
with leaves of the dif- 
ferent trees chosen 
stuck in the tops, are 
handed out to the chil- 
dren. These are 
donned, and the chil- 
dren join hands and 
dance about a tree 
while a grown-up 
sings: 
Wise you are and wise 

5 you'll be 

If each of you can find his tree. 
Run away so fast and free; 
And you can reach your own home tree. 


Then the grown-up suddenly blows a 
whistle, and there is a scampering to find the 
home trees. Since such a variety of trees 
could scarcely be found on one lawn, the trees 
are labeled ‘‘ Locust,” or ‘‘ Pine,” and so on, 
with large placards. All but one child has a 
home tree, and he is stationed in the center. 

Now the children call to one another, as 
“*Locust to Pine’’; that means that the chil- 
dren occupying those two posts exchange 
them. If the child who has no home tree 
can reach one of these trees first it is his and 
the one from whom he took it is “‘it.”’ 

When it is time for refreshments to be 
served, the children gather around a table 
on the grass. The centerpiece is a stout 
little full-leafed tree growing in a pot. It is 
hung with small candied fruits of all kinds, 
such as peaches, pears, apricots and cher- 
ries. Each plate contains a square of ice 
cream served on a large leaf of chestnut, 
maple or whatever leaf is desired at each 
particular plate. 

On the ice cream is stuck a leaf corre- 
sponding to the leaf on the plate, and in this 
way the guests find their places. The pine 
tree has a cone or a sprig in place of a leaf. 

Before the guests depart they are taken 
to a tree on the lawn from which hang long 
streamers of leaves. These are made by 
sewing a chain of leaves together with twine. 
There is a streamer for each guest, and at 
the word each guest gives his streamer a 
gentle pull. The other end of the streamer 
falls from the tree, and attached to it is a 
box of candied fruit tied up neatly with 
green leaves and green ribbon. ‘These are 
given to the guests as favors. 


Marble Nest 





The New Doll and Favor Jingles 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Ti Dey Dumpty may have a great 

all, 

It will not break or hurt him at all; 

No need of King’s horses, nor yet of King’s 
men— 

Baby can set up Humpty Dumpty again. 


“SUNNY SMILES” 


Roundy—Boundy—sunny boy; 
Your merry ways and wiles 
Brightly fill our hearts a joy, 

Shining ‘“‘Sunny Smiles. 


SLEEPY SANDMAN 


Sleepy, Sleepy Sandman 
Comes to say ‘‘ Good Night.” 
He folds his hands so quietly, 
And shuts his eyes so tight. 
Now lay him on your pillow, 
And try to see if you 
Can fold your hands as he does his; 
shut your eyes tight too. 


MARBLE NEST 


We are merry marbles 
Waiting to be used; 

Come and ny Ed, game _ us, 
We cannot 


BEANSTALK JACK 


How do you do? 
I’m Beanstalk Jack; 
I’ve climbed up the beanstalk 
And now I’ve come back; 
You know me, I’m sure, 
And I want to know you; 
So I’ve come to your door 
To say How do you do? 


FRISKY TIM 


Frisky Tim, so nimble and quick, 

Is taking a walk with his swagger stick; 

The cut of his coat and the color so 

Are something his playmates never have seen; 
With his head erect, and tail in the air, 

He struts along without a care. 
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ome Summer 


OME TASTE for summer—and for 
all seasons—this taste of piquant haomn— 
or delicate tongue—cooked tender, chop- 
ped fine and seasoned with chef-like skill 
to the supreme point of appetizingness! 
Some taste to put into sandwiches, stuffed 
eggs, salads, ‘‘surprises’”. And into ome- 
lets, croquettes, timbales, etc. ! 

Try it today. Get some from your 
grocer and make the dishes described on 
this page. The whole family will rise in 
loud praise of your cookery skill. 


Taste !” 


SEND For ‘‘Goop Tastes For Goop TiMEs’’ 


—free—a valuable booklet telling how to 
prepare new dainties for picnics, parties, 
spreads and plain home meals—dishes 
you've never heard of. 


Please, in writing, mention your grocer’s 
address, and if you can, tell us whether he 
sells Underwood Deviled Ham and Deviled 
Tongue. If he does of sell them, send for 
economical can totry. Send 25cfor Deviled 
Ham or 20c for Tongue. One can makes 
a dozen or more sandwiches. 


Wi.i1am Unperwoop Company, 64 Fu.tron Street, Boston, Mass. 


Underwood 
Deviled Ham and 


Deviled Tongue 


‘‘Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods” 





UNDERWOOD DEVILED TONGUE SANDWICH 


1 small can Underwood Deviled Tongue, 1 tablespoon melted butter, a few drops 
lemon juice, 1 teaspoon chopped chives, thin slices white bread. 


Mix the Underwood Deviled Tongue, melted butter, mustard, chives and lemon juice 
fo a smooth paste. Spread evenly on the slices of bread. Cut in triangles, narrow strips, 
circles or fancy shapes, 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM MOUSSE 


1cup cream, whipped, 1 tablespoon powdered gelatine, ¥ cup hot stock or bouillon, 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 tablespoon chopped pimento, 1 large can Underwood 
Deviled Ham. f 

Dissolve the gelatine in the hot bouillon. Mix the ham, parsley and pimento with 
the whipped cream and add to the dissolved gelatine. Mix thoroughly and turn into 
individual molds. Chill, remove from molds, and serve on lettuce. 


DEVILED TONGUE STUFFED EGG PLANT 


1 egg plant, 1 cup fine bread crumbs, 1 tablespoon chopped onion, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 egg, beaten, 1 saltspoon salt, 1 saltspoon pepper, 1 large can Underwood 
Deviled Tongue. 

Cut the egg plant in halves lengthwise without peeling. Cook about fifteen minutes. 
Remove the pulp. Chop and mix with bread crumbs, tongue and onion, melted butter, 
egg and seasoning. Fill the halves of the egg plant with this mixture, cover with butter 
crumbs, and bake about twenty-five minutes. 
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Do all your cooking wi 


‘Wesson Ol 


pureBiicious vegetable fat 
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economical shortening 


& wholesome frying fat 





















































22.50 


for 


5 minutes’ work 


) Sop ek a years ago, Mrs. 
Craighead, of Massachu- 
setts, was calling on a neighbor 
who said, “I believe I’ll sub- 
scribe for The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal.” Mrs. Craighead, in- 
stantly seeing a business oppor- 
tunity, replied, “Let me take 
your order.” She got it; and, 
stopping on the way home, she 
got two more orders. 


All three friends are still 
subscribers. Each year 
Mrs. Craighead sends 
in the renewal orders, 
and earns another com- 
mission. Her total net 
profit on the original in- 
vestment of five min- 


utes’ spare time has 
been $22.50. 


Of course she secures many 
other subscriptions now. In fact, 
although she is a busy housewife, 
her Curtis profits have paid for her 
daughter’s education and brought 
her a great deal of extra money 
besides. Many months she earns as 
much as $50.00 in odd moments. 





This story illustrates the ease 
with which a Curtis business may 
be established, and the permanency 
and liberality of the profits that 
may be earned. 


In your own locality you can use 
your odd moments during the Sum- 
mer to bring you the extra money 
that you need — perhaps for your 
vacation! For details of our cash 


offer, fillout and mail this coupon: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
227 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: — Please send me details of your 
money-making plan. 


i | Name 





Address 





State 





City ~~ 


























, Two Uses From 
Sq One Socket 


J Get two conveniences from single 








GRADUATE NURSES WANTED. superintendent of Nurses, Head 
Ward, Surgical, Night, General Duty, Social Service Nurses, etc., also 
Dietitians. Splendid opportunities. If interested in a hospital posi- 
tion anywhere in U. S., write for free book today. 

Aznoe’s Central Begistry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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The Children’s New Rompers 


Designs by Eleanor Troth Baker 





MOTHERS who like to make for their little children clothes 
that are different will find some pleasant handwork if they 
make rompers like the three above. The yoked rompers (No. 
2235) are of white madras, with old-fashioned scalloped 


edgings in blue chambray and pockets capacious enough to © 
h 


d many things. Sizes, 1,2 and 3. Cut-out designs in colored 
Japanese crépe make the second rompers (No. 2243) a joy for 
any child of 2, 4 and 6 years. Yellow cotton print with small 
black figures and white piqué trimmings make gay rompers 
(No. 2239) for alittle girl. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6. 


IN THE pretty shades of tan 

so becoming to little sunburnt 

kiddies are the rompers (No. 

2255 ) with the wide side pock- 

ets. Here the gingham tops 

off the sleeves and the body, es 
and plain light tan makes oa 
the lower portion with trim- e. @¢ 
ming bands in a darker shade 
and white bone buttons. Sizes, 

2, 4 and 6 years. 

















~¥ 
2244 











2255 


FOR the strenuous play 
; a three-year-old, well- 

tting rompers like No. 
2244 are sure to fulfill 
all the requirements, 
if made of staunch gala- 
tea. Sizes, 1, 2 and 3. 
Fat, waddling ducks 
and yellow collars and 
cuffs make trimmings 
little children, 2, 4 and 6 
years of age, would love 
on their white rompers 
(No. 2231). 


ANY child would be glad to possess rompers (No. 2256) like those above, with tiny animal 
playmates and trees embroidered across the front, of tan-colored chambray, with dark-blue 
bindings. Sizes, 2,4 and 6 years. Green-and-white-checked gingham was combined with 
white madras in making the attractive garment (No. 2241) which the little chap in the 
center above is wearing, and which comes in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 


, at your dealer~ fifty cents ©, 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-BR, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, STOR 

Stork Pamts, etC.  Faase qhrase 





























— 





PRESERVE LABELS 


You can almost find it in the dark if it 


wears a Dennison label. Invaluable at 
canning time. All titles, vegetables and 
fruits. Dealers everywhere. . 


Write to Dennison, Dept. B 
Framingham, Mass., for “The Handy Book” 








ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations of the COM PLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 













ZaneBryant Maternity Corse 
aternity Corset 
The safe corset for the expectant mother. Gives sup- 
port without compressing; readily adjustable. 17M60— 
Fine quality White Jeanette,embroidery trimmed. Flexible 
boning. Triangular gussets of tricot. Give present’ 

waist measure and state period of time. Value $4.75. 
FREE A big 76-page Style Book of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Waists and Corsets for mothers-to-be. FREE. - 





Lane Bryant Dept. 39 #152" New York 
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“Did you ever see any silk wash as 
perfectly as SKINNER’S?” 


“look how soft and rich,this petticoat is—you’d never 
know it had been laundered. I don’t know how they 
make it so durable, but SKINNER’S certainly wears 
better than any other si 


Silk and satin petticoats and lingerie are very necessary for 
transparent summer frocks and they must wash to be practical. 
Don’t take chances—make yours of 


. Skinner's 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 


For 71 years the standard for wearing quality. 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


William Skinner & Sons 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. : Established 1848 









BECOME 
A NURSE 


Do you know that an in- 
telligent woman without 
previousnursingexperience 
can, by usinghersparetime, 
become a most efficient and 
successful nurse by training 
in herown home? Our year 
book, telling the method 
and actual experiences of 
our nurses who earn $15 to 
$25 a week, will be sent 
upon request. (State age.) 


Clear your house and keep 

it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly —and they 


“Don’t Die in the House” 


“Rough On Rats” successfully exterminates 

these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get’* Rough On Rats’ *atdrug and general 


stores. Send for booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice.” Eighteenth Year 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
Originator of ‘Rough On Rats OF NURSING 





315 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. + 


: A WEEK is the amount that you can easily 
earn in your spare time by looking after local new 
and renewal subscriptions for THe Lapres’ Home 


JournaL, Tue Saturpay Eventne Post and 
Tue Country Gentieman. Let us make you our offer. 











The Curtis Publishing Company, 235 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for Thirty Days 


Pll Cut YourlIce Bills 


‘ RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. I'll 
show you a real quality refrigerator—one that holds the tempera- 
ture without eating its head off in ice. The only round white enamel 

refrigerator on earth. Revolving shelves save room inside “ out, move-easy casters, cork 


cushion doors, noiseless and air-tight. a —_ 

insulated with granulated cork, crystal glass 

ee ee Rae erg: Serdar crOS 
brings a White Frost at once, Frm ten 


2 ee ii. =e Refrigerator 


775 N. Mechanic St., 

































The New Knitting in Cotton 
In White and Colored Threads 





HE generous propor- 

tion of this washcloth 
so delights paterfamilias 
that between splashes he 
whistles more gayly than 
ever, while small son finds 
his tub no longer task, but 
temptation, now that he 
possesses a diminutive 
replica of daddy’s mascu- 


line stripe. 


OAP cannot slip 
exasperatingly 
away if firmly 
grasped between 
comfortable bath 
mittens. The ribs of 
the thumbless mit- 
ten and the basket 
stitch of the other 
well adapt them for 
a brisk invigorating 
rub. 


HIS gayly tasseled 

bag in white, banded 
with navy blue, has cap- 
tivatingly quaint nose- 
gays of roses cross- 
stitched upon it. Blue 
ribbons may draw it up, 
but just now someone 
must have “let the cat 
out of the bag,” for it is 
enticingly open. No teas- 
ing claws, though, can 
reach the soft balls of 
cotton kept in this grace- 
ful basket on the right, 
with its painted guard- 
ian’s wooden gaze keep- 
ing watch above the 
needles. This basket 
stands eighteen inches 
from the floor, a most 
convenient height, and is 
pleasantly light to lift. 





ACH member of 

the household may 
find some personal 
need satisfied in dis- 
tinctive and individual 
fashion by this inter- 
esting new cotton knit- 
ting. 






















ARY and Margaret 
both claimed the 


dainty pattern on the left, 
until the discovery of the 
equally pleasing zigzag 
above settled the dispute. 
The small sizes, folded for 
packing, occupy so little 
spacethatthey prove par- 
ticularly attractive ad- 
,junctstothetraveling bag. 


R the baby are 
these adorable 
socks with their wee 
clocked ankles. They 
are far cooler than 
wool in sultry sum- 
mer days and more 
readily washable. 
The ribbed tops help 
to keep them from 
slipping down the 
dimpled legs. 








ERE are three patterns 
for lace edgings for bed- 


room linens. Thisillustrates 
but one of the many appli- 
cations of this work. 





BOVE, the balls 
of cotton have 
become a snowy pil- 
low with a diagonal 
design. Edged with 
white cord it stands 
ready for the baby’s 
coach. Forthebaby’s 
coach, also, is this 
dainty cover to tuck 
about his Majesty’s 
toes. Kept warm 
under its! cozy folds, 
he can blink admir- 
ingly as he traces its 
basket pattern with 
pleased interest, or 
curiously follows the 
border stitches with 
one pink finger. In 
- white or rose this 
square pillow would 
suit a girl’s bedroom, 
while its simplicity 
fits it for use on any 
cushioned lounge. 





NOTE —The Needlework Editors have just finished two new and most useful books which will 


be mailed upon receipt of their prices: 


“New Cotton Knitting ”"—designs and working directions— 


15 cents, and “The New Sweaters”—designs and working directions in worsted and silk—25 cents. 
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Keep a Kodak Story 
of the Children. 


And keep, as well, the date on the film, the authentic record 
that tells how old Mary was when she took her first toddling steps 
and the year and month when “brother” proudly donned his first 
trousers, or bravely set out for school with primer under his arm. 
Such records are instantly and easily made and permanently kept 
with an Autographic Kodak. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
psn iy Myae$ Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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A healthy radiant skin wins admiration 
and attention, but many an otherwise attractive 
girl finds herself a “failure” because of a poor 
complexion. If your skin is not fresh, smooth 
and glowing, or has suffered from an unwise use 
of cosmetics, see if the daily use of Resinol Soap 
will not improve it. 

Resinol Soap is not only unusually cleans- 
ing and softening, but its regular use helps nature 
give to the skin and hair that beauty of perfect 
health which it is impossible to imitate. Ten- 
dency to blotches is lessened, redness and 
roughness disappear, and in a short time the 
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complexion usually becomes clearer, fresher 
and more velvety. 
The qualities in Resinol Soap which are 


‘so effective in clearing poor complexions, are 


equally dependable for protecting delicate skins 
from the havoc of summer sun, wind, dust 
and heat. 

To use Resinol Soap for the toilet is usually 
to make sure that one’s complexion will come 
through the hot weather unharmed, while the 
use of it for the bath—especially a baby’s 
bath—helps greatly to prevent heat rashes and 
chafings. 





Resinol Soap is sold 
by practically all drug- 
= and ou in - 

t goods. For a tria 
size cake write Dept. 
A-48, Resinol, Balti- 


more, Md 
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Congo is the Affectionate 
Friend and Boon Com- 
panion of William Hart. 


The Two are Inseparable 


Sessue Hayakawa De- 


clares That His Favorite - 


Pet, Dynamite, Has 
Stolen Several Good 


Scenes From Him 


‘THEIR DOGS AND HER LITTLE LAMB 


BY MAUDE S. CHEATHAM 


© C. HENRY 


ANDERSON 











Clara Kimball Young’s Solemn Chow, Wang, Accompanies 
His Mistress to the Studio Each Day and Watches and 


Bosses Proceedings 








PHOTO. BY CHARLES ROSHER 


Maty’s Little Lamb Has 
the Appropriate Name of 
Frolic. He Follows Mary 
Everywhere She Goes 
Roundabout the Pickford 
Grounds 


“Doug” and Rex, His Alaskan Malamute Sledge Dog, Brought From Alaska, 


When a Wee Puppy, by Jack London 
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PHOTO. BY 
BURTON HOLMES 


A Hit for the Army 


thought that anything, even the war, 

would ever cause England to celebrate 
joyously that essentially American holiday, with 
the King an enthusiastic participant. Indeed, 
when plans were made for the day a question 
arose in American circles concerning the pro- 
priety of an invitation to King George. The 
invitation was extended, however, and it was 
accepted eagerly. 

While there were many notable observances 
of the day throughout Great Britain, the big 
—— of the day was the baseball game in Lon- 

on. 

To get to the game at the Stamford Bridge 
Football Grounds, in’ Chelsea, was no easy 
matter.» Taxis were scarce.. Private machines 
did not run in England." Every: day was a gas- 
less day.. But I had: engaged a taxi 
days in advance, and early in the af- 


Utioti the Fourth of July, 1918, I had not 


A Red-Letter Day in Sport History: Our Boys Introducing the Great American Game to London, July 4, 1918 








And this made the wonderful sight so unbe- 
lievable. The mob of people, the riotous en- 
thusiasm, the intense partisanship of rival teams, 
all were there. One thing only was lacking: the 
bag of American peanuts. 


He Who Wasn’t Excited Was Dead 


EACH side in their own sections the com- 
peting factions were stationed: to the left 
were the gobs, our sailors; to the right were the 
doughboys, our soldiers. Both groups brought 
to the game regularly appointed cheerleaders 
with songs and yells—the latter not often com- 
plimentary to their opponents. With all the 
appearances of a home game, on both sides the 
cheerleaders contorted and sagged and swayed 
in the most approved fashion while the spirits 


minutes later, and again the band played “‘ God 
Save the King.” Then pandemonium broke 
loose, for King George entered the royal box 
with Queen Mary. 

The ovation given their Majesties was tre- 
mendous! The crowds shouted and the King 
and Queen bowed. Everybody cheered and 
cheered, and their Majesties kept bowing and 
bowing. 

Eventually the royal party took their places 
in the front of the box. That was the moment 
for the cheerleader for the gobs to come into 
action. He raised his megaphone to his mouth 
and shouted: 

“‘Come on, fellows; now: all together!” 

A great upward wave of his arm brought the 
sailors to their feet. He was the real thing, true 
to form, with all the antics and gyrations of the 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY THAT 
THE GREATEST BASEBALL GAME EVER 


interest in and appreciation of our national 
sport, and the Queen Mother, a radiant sight in 
black and gold, was a picture of vivacity. 


Explaining the Game to the Queen 


Be there was one unhappy man at the game, 
the chargé d’affaires of the American Em- 
bassy, Mr. Irwin Laughlin. The Yanks said 
that Doctor Page, our Ambassador, had “‘ passed 
the buck” and gone to Scotland to get another 
degree conferred upon him. That he was worthy 
of the degree was proved by his wisdom in going. 
There in the royal box sat Mr. Laughlin doing 
the honors. And he was unhappy! All dudded 
up in a cutaway coat and silk hat, he squirmed 
and screwed about on the plush chair, he grew 
red in the face, the perspiration broke out on 
his forehead, he mopped his brow. 
His job was explaining baseball to 





ternoon of the Fourth we were off for Y 2 
the game. But we had not gone more 

than a block and a half when, at Pic- 
cadilly Circus, a Bobby stopped us 
and asked for our.tickets. 

“What tickets?” I asked. 

“Tickets for the ball game.” 

“But,” I expostulated, “‘the game 
is four miles away.” 

“You can’t go on Piccadilly, sir, 
without tickets,’ he declared. 

We produced our tickets. Turning 
into Piccadilly, we found the street 
thickly banked with people. We 
asked the Bobby what it meant. 

“The Americans going to the ball 
game, sir!’”? The people had gathered 
to see them pass. 


The U.S. A’?s Own Day 


\ E STARTED down the street, 

and great cheering began. 
Standing up to see what royal per- 
sonages were back of us, and finding 
no one within sight, we soon saw that 
we were being cheered because we 
were Americans! So we cheered back. 
And this was a continuous perform- 








Queen Mary! 

a, And worst of all, the Queen tried 
to understand the game. She asked 
questions, she knitted her brows, she 
emphasized the points by tapping 
her palm with her fingers. How 
Laughlin worked! And certainly he 
did his best. We all know: we have 
all tried it, and we all know that it 
can’t be done! But Mr. Laughlin 
was not much worse off than some 
others of us. Every Yank took a 
London flapper with him to the 
game, and all suffered. 


Lady Sarah Soon Gave it Up 


UT each of us in the directors’ 
boxes had obligations, too, and 
Lady Sarah Wilson, the. aunt of the 
Duke of Marlborough, fell to my lot. 
She dropped into the chair beside 
me and said, with joyful anticipation: 
“Now tell me all about it”— 
meaning the game. 
Of course I shouldered the burden 
as best I could. I started to explain. 
“‘Ah, I see, it’s like rounders, isn’t 
- it?” she interrupted. 








ance. Sometimes we stood up and 
waved our flags and hung out the 
sides of the taxi. Then we would sit 
down and think what fools we were, 
only to stand up again and cheer. When we 
reached Hyde Park Corner we were blocked 
while our soldier boys in their sightseeing busses 
turned into the street. Here the crowds were 
even thicker and the enthusiasm was at a wild 
point. Our Yankee doughboys threw their hats 
into the air and that started everybody shout- 
ing. One taxi halted in front of us. In it were 
two American girls who had married titled Brit- 
ishers. They stood on the back seat regardless 
of decorum waving flags. Surely, if these digni- 
fied ladies of St. James’ Court could so unbend 
we need not worry about our enthusiasm. So, 
unrestrained, we went the rest of the way to 
Chelsea. When we reached the vicinity of the 
Stamford Bridge Football Grounds the crowds 
were so dense that we had to leave our taxi a 
block away and walk to the gates. 


What the Grand Stands Looked Like 


SEAT in the grand stand was in one of 

the directors’ boxes just below and im- 
mediately in front of the royal box. Already an 
amazing array of distinguished personages was 
assembled in the royal box. There were the 
Duke of Connaught, Mrs. Lloyd George, the 
former Premier and Mrs. Asquith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Winston Spencer Churchill, a huge group 
of generals, a scattering of princesses and other 
royalties. The great stands were filled fairly 
well and the people were crowding into the va- 
cant places. Except for “them kingsand things,” 
as one of the doughboys said, the sight was a 
familiar one to American eyes: just such a sight 
as might be seen at a ball game anywhere in the 
U. S.-A. on the Fourth. But this was London! 
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Every Available Conveyance, Crowded to Overflowing, Carried the Boys to the Game 


of the gobs and doughboys were whipped into , 


enthusiasm. Songs and yells followed in quick 
succession. 

Everybody was infected by the same spirit. 
On all sides the most passionate arguments were 
advanced in favor of or against the relative mer- 
its of the teams. The man who wasn’t exces- 
sively excited and choky and breathing fast was 
dead already. The crowds stood on their feet 
and everybody shouted and laughed. Ordinary 
conversation was impossible. A young British 
colonel of my acquaintance turned to me and 
said: 

“This give and take of your men is a revela- 
tion to us. We’re glad to learn that you have 
the same idea of sport that we have. Our under- 
standing was that you are good winners but 
poor losers.”’ Then he added, rather dryly: ‘“To 
be sure, we rarely see you lose.” 


Hail, Hail, the King’s All Here! 


HE excitement ran higher and higher. The 

cheerleaders rotated and whirled and grew 
hoarse, the gobs and doughboys yelled louder 
and louder, the people in the stands became 
animated just like eddies on the outside of a 
great whirlpool. Airplanes performed acrobatics 
over our heads, thousands of flags waved; it 
was a veritable tornado of excitement! 

And then, all of a sudden, the band broke into 
“God Save the King.” Every eye turned to 
the royal box to.see the Queen Mother Alex- 
andra enter accompanied by Admiral Sims and 
a group of princesses. 

Then the thousands upon thousands packed 
onto the stands stood and cheered. A few 


experienced cheerleader, and from hundreds of 
voices came this: 
Hail, hail, the King’s all here, 
What the hell do we care now! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
King! King! King! 

When the song began the King rose at once 
to acknowledge the proffered salutation. When 
the significance of the words came to him he sat 
down and was convulsed with laughter. 


The King Starts the Game 


ND then, oh boy —— 

The field was cleared and the game began! 

The King had asked what the President would 
do at such an occasion, and was told that Presi- 
dent Wilson usually pitched the first ball from 
the grand stand into the field. The King at once 
decided to do the same. I am told that Cross 
gave the King lessons in putting the proper twist 
on the ball. But someone was overcautious and 
placed a huge net in front of the stand to keep 
the fouls off of the royal family. So the next best 
thing was accepted. The King left his box and 
presented the baseball, upon which he had first 
written his autograph, to Arlie Latham, the um- 
pire. Our Yanks were visibly disappointed. 
They wanted to see how the King could throw! 
Then things began to happen, not only on the 
field, but all over. There were games on all 
sides; in the bleachers, in the cheering sections, 
in the grand stands, in the royal box—every- 
where. To really appreciate the afternoon one 
should have been born twins or triplets. The 
royal party afforded the greatest interest. The 
King and Queen showed the keenest possible 


“Yes,” I replied, “‘with a few es- 
sential differences.” 
After I had elucidated one of these 
essential differences, Lady Sarah 
broke in with “Ah, yes, of course. I see that 
it is really a very intricate game that one could 
not learn in an afternoon, isn’t it? Suppose, 
therefore, you tell me the names of all the 
prominent Americans that are here and I will 
tell you the names of the prominent British. 
We might as well have a pleasant day.” 

I immediately voted Lady Sarah as being ex- 
traordinarily deserving of the seven decorations 
which she was wearing. 

So she began “Ah, there’s Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton,” and “There’s the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough,” and ‘‘There’s Mrs. Lloyd George,” and 
there’s “Lady So-and-So.” Then I would say, 
“There’s Mr. Powell, of the Standard Oil,” and 
“There’s Burton Holmes,” and ‘There’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Lukens of the DuPonts.” 


The Game of the Footlight Beauties 


S SOON as an English personage was identi- 
fied, I would turn and tell the seven chorus 
girls in our box—the beauties of the footlights, 
who were selling programs at two shillings 
apiece (fifty cents). These footlight beauties 
were certainly wonders as salesgirls! Individu- 
ally each girl sold each personage a program. 
After making three or four purchases the per- 
sonages would begin to be bored. But not so 
the girls. In turn each would say: 
“Ah, Sir Thomas, won’t you buy a program?” 
“T have several, thank you,” he would reply. 
“Yes, but you haven’t bought one from me,” 
would be the rejoinder. And the Sweet Thing 
was all allurement. 
“ And I don’t think that I shall,” would come 
rather testily from his lordship or his grace. 
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King George, Queen Mary and the Whole Royal Family, as Well as Admiral Sims, Were in the Grand Stand 





RANG ROUND THE WORLD 
PLAYED: By GEORGE EARLE RAIGUEL 





















































“Warming up,” I volunteered. 
“‘Warming up! Ona hot day 
like this?” 

An American officer came to 
my rescue with: 

“He has a glass arm and 

“A ‘glass arm’? Heavens! 
How can he do that exercise with 
a glass arm?” 

The officer floundered about in 
the deep water of explanation and 
almost drowned. Isaw that I 
had to come in to his rescue. 

“Tt’s American slang,” I in- 
terjected with a tone of finality 
strong enough to discourage de- 
bate. As usual, this was sufficient. 


The Only Way to Explain 


AYS ago I learned the fu- 

tility of defining American 
phrases and words. One Sunday 
morning at the Y. M. C. A. 
Washington Inn I inadvertently 
remarked to my waitress—the 
daughter of a duke, by the way: 


” 
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King George Hands Out the Ball 


But if this was intended as a rebuff it was use- 
less. Ladies of the chorus do not attain the front 
row by meekness and mildness. So the Sweet 
Thing would be persistent and make things so 
uncomfortable for the personage that in desper- 
ation the personage would buy from her—only 
to be tackled immediately by another Sweet 
Thing. When the stock was depleted the pro- 
grams were collected from those with an excess 
supply, only to be resold to the same people. 
Obviously there was more than one game. 


The British Want to Know, You Know 


UT the big game on the field commanded 

our real attention. And it was a thriller! 
Excitement ran higher as inning after. inning 
was played. New songs and new cheers were 
introduced constantly. Play after play brought 
the fans to their feet. And the British worked 
hard to master the details and niceties of the 
game. My friend the colonel at my left gave 
careful attention. He was 
amused and intensely inter- 


“At home the family will eat 
waffles at breakfast to-day.” 

““Waffles?”’ she asked. “‘ What 
are waffles?” 

Now, never try to explain what a waffle is to 
a person who has never seen one. I tried and I 
regretted it. I got so mixed in my explanation 
that I finally settled it by saying: 

“Tt’s American slang for pancake.” 

“‘Ah, I see,” said the lady. 

The explanation was perfectly satisfactory. 
Since that time I invariably sum‘ up all inexplic- 
able expressions and objects as “American 
slang,’”’ and the British would understand. 


A Foul — and it Had to be Explained 


UT in the very first inning another chance 
for impossible explanations came! A player 

hit a foul! Fuller flung aside his mask and 
dashed into the crowd of movie men, but missed 
the ball. The British applauded and shouted: 

“He hit it!” 

“Hit what?” I asked. I was looking at the 
game in the royal box. 

“The ball!” cried the colonel. 





ested in the antics and postures 
of the pitchers and catchers. 
He wanted to know what we 
called the “bowlers” and 
“wicket keepers’’ of baseball. 
When (Ensign) Fuller, a young 
Harvard man, the catcher for 
the Navy, thestar of the game, 
put on his mask, the colonel 
inquired: 

““Why does he wear a cage?”’ 

I explained the use of the 
catcher’s mask. He was not 
impressed, but asked: 

“If I feed him bird seed will 
hesing?”’ And then people say 
the British have no sense of 
humor. 


Then.the “Glass Arm” 


J. pr img: young British 
officer sitting back of me 
was amazed at the swiftness of 
Lafitte’s practice pitching. He 
could believe, he said, that the 
ball might be hit by mere acci- 
dent, but never by intention. 
Anyway, why did experts like 
(Captain) Lafitte (Army) and 
(Seaman) Pennock (Navy), 
who pitched for Boston in the st 
World Series, need such hard 
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practice, for to his mind im- 
provement was impossible? 
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Then He “Shakes” With the Army Captain 








“Oh, that was a foul,’ I replied, thoroughly 


disgusted. 
““A what?” 
“A foul. It didn’t count.” I sat down. I 


knew it was of no use. 
The colonel looked at me with incredulous 
amazement. 

“Do you mean to tell me that it doesn’t count 
when the batsman hit a ball thrown 
“Pitched,” I corrected. I let 

“batsman” go. 
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A Run for the Navy 


But that was the attitude of all. They didn’t 
“‘get”’ every point, but their enthusiasm was not 
to be dampened by mere detail. 

Then someone yelled ‘‘ Down in front!” The 
Americans took it up, the British hurriedly 
flopped into their seats. After the seventh in- 
ning we all stood up to stretch. Immediately 
the British thought the game was over. On all 
sides we began to hear enthusiastic praise of 





“Well, ‘pitched,’ then,” he 
continued, “as fast as that?” 
After a moment of silence he said: 
“Well, anyway, I’m glad I ap- 
plauded. That catcher deserves 
all the credit he can get for the 
splendid attempt to catch the ball 
and for upsetting those cinema 
operators.” And I was content 
to let it go at that! 


“Kill the Umpire” Also 


UT the real excitement oc- 

curred when, after a skillful 
double play, Fuller came home 
and the Navy scored first. 
Batholemy, catcher for the Army, 
yelled “He’s out!” but the um- 
pire sustained the runner. A roar 
went up from the gobs and ashout 
from the doughboys. Batholemy 
threw down his mask and argu- 
ments with the umpire began. 
Of course the British did not un- 
derstand it, and at least eight 
turned to me with one accord 
and asked: 

“Now what?” 

“They’re protesting the deci- 
sion of the umpire,” I said a 
weakly. cd 

The blankest amazement came ie 
from the British. Slowly and em- a; 


phatically they exclaimed, in an ae 














awed whisper: “Protesting— 
the—decision—of the umpire!’ 
It was inconceivable. “But his 
decision is final, isn’t it?” 
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‘. The King “Shakes” With the Navy Captain 


““Yes,”’ I answered, wondering vaguely how baseball. Then we had to explain that we were 


and what to say. 
“But if ” they began. 
“Now listen,” I interrupted with finality: 
‘this isn’t cricket. It’s baseball.” 
“T see,”? came the meek reply. 
Meanwhile everybody rose. The gobs cheered 
and the doughboys began a chant: 
Kill him! 
Kill him! 
Kill him, kill him, kill him! 
Kill him! 
Kill him! 
Kill him, kill him, kill him! 
A Yank shouted through a megaphone: 
“* Kill —_————— the— UM—pire!!!!”” 
The Duchess’ aunt became alarmed. “They 
won’t—they certainly won’t ” she began. 
“No,” I cut in quickly, ‘‘be assured they 
won't.” 
The British colonel came to my rescue then. 
“T can see,” he said with satisfaction, ‘‘the 
Huns won’t win this war.” That settled it for 
him. If the Yanks could forget the overpower- 
ing dignity and autocratic authority of the um- 
pire, what terror was there in a mere boche? 


Didn’t Know Why, But for Him 


HEN in the sixth inning Fuller scored a 
home run. Pandemonium now broke loose. 
The spectators were swept to their feet shouting 
wildly for one side or the other. We whooped 
and jeered, yelled and cried. Their Majesties 
rose and talked excitedly, and then cheered. 
The Queen Mother leaned far over the edge of 
the box, one hand on the rail and the other 
emphasizing vigorously, and exclaimed: 
“‘T don’t know what he did, but I’m for him!” 
And the royal party laughed the louder. 








TE 


only relaxing and that the most interesting in- 
nings were to follow. “But,” they inquired, 
“‘why stretch after the seventh inning? Why 
not after the fifth or the sixth?’’ Of course there 
was no reason, I explained, except custom. 


Three Out: 2 to 1—and the Navy Won 


Sh. eighth inning passed and the Army had 
not scored, while the Navy had two runs. 
The ninth inning started with the Navy at the 
bat. One hit, but no runs. Three out. In came 
the Army. The Navy was jubilant and sang: 

L224 3,.6 % 

All the Navy go to heaven. 

When we get there we will yell, 

All the Army go to (groans!!) 

The Army men looked grim. Then Tober let 
go a two-bagger, stole to third, and came home. 
A near-riot ensued. Greatly encouraged the 
Army went at it again, but —— Three out! 
Two to one in favor of the Navy! 

Then the gobs, overcome by their enthusiasm, 
poured over the cheering stand, formed fours 
and, arm in arm, started the snake dance. Not 
to be outdone, the doughboys joined them. 
Together, blue and khaki zigzagged over the 
field, while the British applauded in admiration 
of what they thought was another part of the 
great game. 

Then the Royal Band stalked out into the 
center of the field and played ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” while all stood at attention. 
When the anthem was finished the King, turn- 
ing to Admiral Sims and General Biddle, gave 
the American salute rather than the one of the 
British Army, a delicate compliment.. Again 
the crowd went wild! While the British voted 
baseball a great game. 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 











The Most Curious Church “in the world”’ is 
found at Bergen, Norway. It is built entirely of 
paper saturated with a concoction of unslaked 
lime, curdled milk and the whites of thousands 
of eggs. The church seats 1000 persons. 


x XX 


Talk About Preparedness! Fifty years agoa 
farmer planted in the soil of his farm a walnut 
for the purpose of raising a tree to furnish the 
lumber for his own casket. Three years ago he 
had the tree cut down, sawed into boards and 
let the lumber season. A few months ago he got 
a cabinet maker to make the_casket, passed 
upon it himself, had his photograph taken 
standing beside the casket and within a few 
days he was laid away to rest in it. 


x XX 


The World’s Most Crooked Riveris the Jordan. 
It wanders nearly 220 miles in order to cover 
sixty miles. xx X 


An Inch of Falling Rain on an acre of land 
would fill more than 600 barrels of 45 gallons 
each. xx xX 


The First American to go around the world 
was a woman: Mrs. Mary Ann Tripp, of Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts. 














The Rock That Looks 
Like Lincoln 


T IS on a cliff on the Columbia 
River between Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, and Lake Chelan. 











No Two Finger Nails on Our Hands grow at 
the same rate. The nail on the middle finger 
grows faster than any other, while the thumb 
nail is the slowest-growing nail. As a rule, the 
nails on the right hand grow faster than those 
on the left. The state of one’s health, too, af- 
fects the rate of growth. The nails on invalids’ 
hands grow considerably faster than on the 
hands of the healthy. Taken on an average, the 
rate of growth is one-eighth inch a month, or 
from one inch to one inch and a half a year. 


x xX 


They Had Hash from the previous day’s beef, 
and father had said grace, when 12-year-old 
sonny commented: ‘I don’t see why you should 
ask blessings to-night; you asked blessings on 
all this last night. It’s the same old stuff.” 


x XX 


Men Have Been Digging Asphalt in the 
Asphalt Lake of Trinidad now for 43 years and, 
although billions of tons have been shipped all 
over the world, no man has ever succeeded in 
making a permanent hole in the lake. A man 
can dig asphalt all day, and the next morning 
the hole is filled and all traces of his digging 
have vanished. xxXX 


To-day is the To-morrow you worried about 
yesterday, and it never happened. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1919 
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THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 














How Many Trees Would You Say are Here? 


ELL, there is just one. It is the famous banyan tree, which sometimes becomes 
a whole grove, and over 5000 people have been known to find shelter from the 
tain under one of these trees. They grow in tropical Asia. The main trunk is not so 
large, but the branches root and send new sprouts to the ground, forming props to 
support the growing branches. 














What the Bolsheviki Want 
By T. J. Parry 


ATALL gaunt man I saw one day, his expression was quite furious, 
His lowered brow and somber looks, I confess, made me most curious. 
“Who are you, sir?” I gently asked, not wishing to be cheeky; 
He turned on me and fiercely said: “I am a Bolsheviki!” 
“Aha,” said I, “I’m glad of that, for very often I 
Have wondered what you people want, and then have wondered why?” 
“What do the Bolsheviki want?” he leaped into the air; 
“What do the Bolsheviki want?” he tore his lengthy hair. 
“The Bolsheviki want?” said he, upon his face a sneer; 
“The Bolsheviki want!” he said, in accents strange and queer. 
“Why do the Bolsheviki want?” he rolled his eyeballs upward; 
“Why do the Bolsheviki want?” he rolled his eyeballs downward. 
“The Bolsheviki want because,” his eyes were lit with fire, 
“The Bolsheviki want because,” his voice kept rising higher, 
“The Bolsheviki want because,” his hands stretched toward the moon, 
“The Bolsheviki want because,” he fell into a swoon. 


And now it’s all made clear to me, by this strange creature gaunt, 
That what the Bolsheviki want, they want because they want. 








No beer, no work? 
All right! 

No work, no pay; 

No pay, no food ; 
No existence. 

Let’s all get mad 

And starve to death! 


xx xX 


Make Your Own Life. Don’t live anyone 
else’s. Take your chances. Don’t be afraid of 
what’s back of you or what’s before you. Just 
live the best you know how, and live it strong. 


x XX 


You Can Enter a Sleeping Car in Cairo, now, 
any evening at dinnertime, and reach Jeru- 
salem at four o’clock the next afternoon. Be- 
fore the building of the railroad the same trip 
took three weeks. 
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Not a Single Murder Case in five years, is the 
record of Prince Edward Island. 


x xX 


One of the Oldest Streets in the World, the 
thoroughfare which for 400 years has encircled 
Lucca, Italy, on the top of the city wall, was 
recently officially renamed Boulevard President 
Wilson. It is so wide that twelve horses can be 
driven abreast. xx xX 


The ‘* Flu’? Was Very Inconvenient, accord- 
ing to a New York man, who was riding in a 
crowded subway train and who blew the nose 
of the man next to him in mistake for his own. 

















What Do You Think They Are? 


Trarery- FIVE huge whales! They were chasing fish, got too much interested in 

the game, found themselves on the beach, with the tide going out, and there, next 
morning, the fishermen of Tasmania saw an unbelievable sight! And what a fortune 
they got out of the whalebone and the blubber that the tides just presented to them! 








Napoleon’s First Finger Was Longer than his 
middle finger—one of the few cases on record. 


x XX 


There is a Man’s Town on the borders of 
Russia. It is the Asiatic town of Maimatchin. 
It is peopled by men only. Women are forbid- 
den entrance. Horrible place! 


x XX 


There are 1,600,000 Beehives in Spain. Their 
production is estimated at 28 million pounds of 
honey a year, valued roughly at 5 million dol- 
lars, not including the value of the wax. 


x XX 


You Can Produce Red and Blue Silk by feed- 
ing silkworms partly on mulberry leaves and 
partly on osage leaves, extreme care being used 
with the allowances of the two foods. 


xxx 


Plants Travel by Air in Porto Rico, where 
the atmosphere is moist and balmy. These 
plantsoften lodge inthe most unusual places and 
produce some weird effects while growing. Fre- 
quently they establi$h themselves on telephone 
and telegraph wires. The insulation rots in 
places and the plants take root, grow and thrive 
the same as in soil. 


x XX 


We Have All Known of Eggs with double 
yolks, but recently a Texas housewife found an 
egg within an egg, both the outer and inner egg 
having a complete shell, yolk and albumen. 


x xX xX 


He Said to Her: “Do you sing ‘Forever and 
Forever’?”’ 
She said to him: “No, I stop for meals ” 


x XX 


A New Leather Has Been Found, says the 
Government Fisheries Bureau. It is the skin of 
the codfish. It is as tough as parchment. The 
same is true of the salmon skin. 


xx xX 


An American Flag was recently made of wool 
from American sheep, sorted by an American, 
scoured by an Albanian, carded by an Italian, 
spun by a Swede, warped by a German, dressed 
by an Englishman, drawn by a Scotchman, 
woven by a Belgian, dyed by a Turk, examined 
by an Irishman and pressed by a Pole. 


x xXx 


A Man or a Woman is the only living thing 
that sleeps on the back. 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





Barbers Were Once Surgeons; they were 
known, in fact, as barber-surgeons. ‘ Hence, the 
red band about the present barber’s pole, which 
represents the bandage with which they stopped 
the bleeding incident_to their operations. For- 
merly a basin was suspended to the pole. 
Where a blue stripe is added to a barber’s pole, 
it gets away from fact and enters the realm of 
patriotism. xx Xx 


‘¢1’m Havin’ a Tooth Out To-morrow,”’’ said 
Sadie. 

‘Goin’ to have gas?” asked Maggie. 

“Well, I should think so! You don’t get me 
sittin’ in the dark with no dentist!” 


eS 


A Waterfall’s Roar is produced almost en- 
tirely by the bursting of millions of air bubbles. 


x xX X 


A Man Boasted That He Had mastered the 
English language. Whereupon he was chal- 
lenged to write the following from dictation: 
“As Hugh Hughes was hewing a yule log from a 
yew tree, a man dressed in clothes of a dark hue 
came up to Hugh and said: ‘Have you seen my 
ewes?’ ‘If you will wait until I hew this yew, 
I will go with you anywhere in Europe to look 
for your ewes,’ said Hugh.” 

















Hanging Out to Dry 


THs poor little dear fell into a 

tub of water, clothes and all. Her 
mother was too busy to put dry 
clothes on her, and so just hung her 
out to dry. And she’s happy doing | 
it, as you see. 











A Nightingale’s Voice can be heard for a dis- 
tance of a mile. xxXX 


He Had Eaten a Lamb Chop which the waiter 
at the big hotel had recommended. When he 
had finished the waiter asked: ‘How did you 
find the chop, sir?” 

“By moving aside the two peas that were 
with it,” said the patron. “The chop was 
under them.” 

















Both Flags 


NE of the most significant events 

in the celebration of the last 
Fourth of July in London, was when 
the English and the American flags 
were flown together from the House 
of Parliament. 























